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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 
Peter Raedts & Marjet Derks 


From nearly its very beginning, the Christian faith has been ultimately based 
on texts. St. Paul tries to convince his readers of the immense significance of 
the death and resurrection of Christ by assuring them that it occurred “accord- 
ing to the Scriptures” (1 Cor. 15,3-4). Although for most of the history of Chris- 
tianity the majority of its adherents have been illiterate, they were well aware 
that in the end their identity depended on the right use and interpretation of 
the sacred texts. For this phenomenon Brian Stock coined the notion of ‘textual 
communities, communities that formed around a literate leader who could 
interpret the Scripture for an illiterate following.! But even literate Christians 
needed guidance on interpretation. First of all, every community whose iden- 
tity is based on books must at some point agree as to what texts are essential, 
and what texts can or must be rejected. It must form what we now call a ‘canon? 
The first major struggle among Christians was about exactly that question, 
whether the Jewish tradition had become redundant now that the Promised 
One, the Messiah, had come. One of the leading lights in that debate was 
Bishop Irenaeus of Lyons in the second century, who showed that Christ's life 
was a recapitulation of the history of Israel, which in turn implied that knowl- 
edge of the Jewish tradition was essential to understand the Gospel. 

But even when the canon (with the exception of the book of the Apocalypse) 
was established at the end of the second century, there remained a twofold 
problem concerning the right interpretation of the sacred texts. In the first 
place texts are not unequivocal, and biblical texts are no exception to this rule. 
Biblical authors contradict each other, as do St. Paul and St. James on the 
relation between grace and good works. Also, texts and words can be explained 
in many ways. Does the word petra in Matthew 16,18 refer to St. Peter, as the 
popes maintain, or to Christ himself, as was St. Augustine’s opinion?? Faced 


1 Brian Stock, The Implications of Literacy. Written Language and Models of Interpretation in the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Princeton, 1983), p. 90. 

2 Margaret M. Mitchell, ‘The Emergence of the Written Record, in The Cambridge History of 
Christianity, 1: Origins to Constantine, ed. Margaret M. Mitchell and Frances Young (Cambridge, 
2006), pp. 177-194, there 178—179, 191. 

3 Robert Markus, Saeculum: History and Society in the Theology of St Augustine (Cambridge, 
1970), pp. 129-130. 
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with such issues, who has the authority to give an explanation that should be 
accepted by all? 

There is also the problem that the biblical texts cannot be changed (although 
they may be ‘retranslated’). Human laws can be reformulated and adapted to 
changing circumstances; sacred books can never be touched. Their words, once 
written, retain their validity forever, even if the society and the culture of which 
they are the product have perished, as ancient Israel has. With the passage of 
time, much that is written in those books — notably in the Old Testament — has 
become opaque or completely superfluous, such as the rules for worship in the 
temple mentioned in Leviticus. Even greater complications are caused by the 
fact that in a different time and culture new problems arise on which the 
ancient books remain silent. 

It is clear, therefore, that the texts are not themselves enough on which to 
build a Christian community. Some person (or group of persons) is needed 
who has the legitimate authority, first of all, to interpret the ancient texts in 
such a way that all can accept (no matter how unwillingly), and who can, sec- 
ondly, and as the occasion arises, make new rules that may well be in the spirit 
of the ancient texts, yet are not contained within them. The first theologian 
who formulated this problem very clearly was again Irenaeus, who came to the 
conclusion that the Christian faith in the end is not passed on from generation 
to generation per litteras (through the text) but per vivam vocem (through the 
living voice).* Here, the essays of this volume come in. All deal with the same 
central question: who, in differing historical contexts, claimed to be the living 
voices or intermediaries of God? And based on what authoritative claims did 
they do so? Secondly, the essays ask how and how far these actors succeeded 
in securing obedience from the Christians to whom they addressed their mes- 
sage. Were they perceived and received as religious leaders, and if so, by whom 
and to what extent? 

That last question fascinated Max Weber as he reflected on leadership in 
society. Weber wanted to understand the exact relationship between command 
and compliance or obedience. Although the famous typology of traditional, 
rational, and charismatic leadership that he devised in order to understand this 
relationship extended to all forms of leadership, it seems particularly suitable 
for analysis of religious leadership, because in religions (more often than not) 
leadership and authority seem to have a moral basis. The followers, it is sug- 
gested, obey their leaders voluntarily “without the threat of coercion or the use 


4 Irenaeus of Lyons, Adversus haereses, A. Rousseau and L. Doutreleau (ed.), Contre les hérésies, 
Livre 111, Sources chrétiennes, 210-211 (2 vols., Paris, 1974), 2: 2.1, pp. 26-27. 
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of physical force”? Here, though, one might legitimately wonder about the 
Inquisition, or the force used in Protestant and Orthodox state churches to 
maintain the right faith. It cannot be denied that force was often used for ‘reli- 
gious’ purposes in the long Christian history of Europe; but the essays in this 
collection deal primarily with religious leaders who inspired or simply led their 
followers without resorting to violence or force. Quite the opposite, they were 
seen as religious authorities for altogether other reasons. 

By elaborating this type of authority, this volume touches upon the notion 
of charisma, because all successful leadership involves some sort of charis- 
matic gift. No doubt Weber's most original contribution to the discussion of 
leadership was his development of the notion of charismatic leadership. He 
defined charismatics as persons who did not derive their authority from the 
office they occupied or from their specialised knowledge or learning, but from 
the fact that their followers believed them to have special supernatural gifts 
(i.e. gifts not accessible to everyone), both physically and mentally. The charis- 
matic was always dependent on his followers’ faith in him. Charismatics do not 
care about existing laws or rules; their attitude to traditional society may be 
summed up in the words of Christ’s sermon on the mount: “It was said unto 
you...but I tell you” (Matthew 5,17-47). Weber borrowed his concept of charis- 
matic leadership from the liberal theologian Rudolph Sohm, as he himself 
admits, but he also applied it to military and political leaders.® Yet it is in the 
history of religion that the concept has apparently been most successfully and 
widely adopted and applied. It seemed an excellent tool to explain the con- 
flicts and tensions that mark the history of all religions, but specifically that of 
Christianity. 

Because charismatic authority is of its nature purely personal, one would 
expect it to disappear with the death of the gifted leader. But Weber noticed 
that in most cases this is not what happens. The community wants to stay 
together after the founder's death, so the Nachfolgerfrage arises, the question 
of who can take on the mantle of the great leader.’ Early Christianity offers a 
prime example. Christ and his apostles were charismatics, but gradually the 
leadership of the Christian communities was transferred as they evolved to a 
more structured institution, the Church. This was now led by persons elected 
according to fixed rules, but who claimed the same charismatic authority as 
the founder(s). They did so by calling themselves “successors of the apostles,” 


5 Lawrence A. Scaff, Weber and the Weberians (Basingstoke-New York, 2014), p. 95. 

6 Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. Grundriss der verstehenden Soziologie, ed. Joannes 
Winckelmann (Tübingen 19765), pp. 655-657. 

7 Ibid. p.143. 
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or (in the case of the leaders of the Roman church) “vicars of Christ,” thereby 
suggesting that they shared in the initial charisma and were, therefore, to be 
obeyed as Christ and the apostles had been obeyed.® Weber called this the rou- 
tinisation (Veralltäglichung) of charisma. Much of the history of the conflicts 
within Christian churches can be explained by assuming cycles of charismatic 
enthusiasm, followed by routinisation and rationalisation, which in turn pave 
the way for an outburst of charismatic renewal, as happened in the second half 
of the third century when monasticism suddenly appeared on the stage. 

There are several problems with Weber's analysis of religious leadership. 
First of all, he clearly shows a strong preference for charismatics and their first 
followers. For him, the process of rationalisation and institutionalisation kills 
all genuine enthusiasm and personal commitment; religion becomes routine.? 
Here he exposes the origin of his concept of charisma in liberal Protestant the- 
ology in which personal religiosity was praised and exalted, whereas tradi- 
tional religion in which the faithful simply followed the rules (Anstaltsgehorsam) 
was despised, because it smelt of Roman Catholicism. It comes as no surprise 
that Weber was a strong supporter of the Kulturkampf in Germany.’ The con- 
sequence of this view, and the main problem that follows, is that Weber can 
only see the relations between charismatic movements and the ordinary 
churches with their traditional leaders as marked by conflict: charismatic sects 
are either more or less gradually subjected to the official church, or the ecclesi- 
astical hierocracy falls apart because of the revolutionary impact of the new 
charisma. 

The historiography of monasticism has been dominated by just this para- 
digm. The traditional view is that monastic movements develop in three stages. 
First there is the charismatic prophet, the heroic ascetic of whom St. Anthony 
was the prototype. He collects a number of followers who wish to share in the 
charisma of their master, generating the second stage. Finally the number of 
followers increases so much that a tighter organisation becomes necessary. In 
Egyptian monasticism that stage was reached when Pachomius founded the 
first regular monastery in 320 and wrote a rule for it. After that the monks no 


8 Ibid., pp. 664, 674. 

9 Martin Riesebrodt, ‘Religiöse Vergemeinschaftungen) in Max Webers ‘Religionssystematik’, 
ed. Hans Knippenberg and Martin Riesebrodt (Tübingen, 2001), pp. 101-118, there 111-113. 

10 _ Hartmann Tyrell, ‘Katholizismusund katholische Kirche’, in Max Webers Religionssoziologie 
in interkultureller Perspektive [Veroffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für Geschichte 
194], ed. Hartmut Lehmann and Jean M. Ouédrago (Göttingen, 2003), pp. 193-228, there 
196. See for an example, Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (see above, n. 6), p. 693. 

11 Tyrell, Katholizismus’(see above, n. 10), p. 216. 
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longer strove for perfection by following an inspired leader but by promising 
obedience to a fixed set of rules, customs, and traditions.!2 Recent research has 
shown, however, that this sociological, Weberian, three-stage model does not 
do justice to the many varieties of monastic life that developed in the ancient 
Church and later.!3 Building on this criticism, historical variety is the starting 
point for the articles on medieval regulars in this volume. Katherine Sykes 
makes it quite clear in her contribution that Gilbert of Sempringham may have 
been an inspiring leader, but from the beginning he took care to locate his 
community within the existing structures of the Church. Jens Röhrkasten 
shows how carefully the second generation of followers of St. Francis handled 
the legacy of their founder, and that how they did it cannot be categorised as 
routinisation. 

Besides such regulars, there are also the ordinary clergy, the bishops, and 
the priests or ministers who, according to Weber, derive all their authority 
from their office (Amtscharisma). In an influential study of the early Christian 
episcopacy, Claudia Rapp criticises Weber's either/or theory of religious lead- 
ership by showing that many bishops were charismatics and that several holy 
men received ordination to the priesthood, even if sometimes unwillingly.!* 
She proposes that religious leadership should be analysed through three 
intertwining aspects: ascetic, spiritual, and pragmatic. A religious leader can 
derive authority as a person from his ascetic and virtuous behaviour, he can 
claim to have received the Holy Spirit in the official act of ordination, and he 
can gain authority by performing actions for the benefit of others by the 
effectiveness of his pastoral care and by exercising his political and adminis- 
trative abilities.!5 

In the very first article of this volume, Jan Kuys examines the actions of the 
sixteenth-century Archbishop of Utrecht, Frederick Schenk, who was legally 
ordained, but failed in every other respect. Because he was not interested in 
exercising his authority in person and hardly ever visited his diocese, he thereby 
created a background for the Reformation. It is also ancient wisdom that a reli- 
gious leader can only validate his claim to spiritual authority by leading an 
ascetic and virtuous life. He must teach by word and example (verbo et exemplo). 


12 Otto Gerhard Oexle, ‘Max Weber und das Mönchtum) in Max Webers Religionssoziologie 
(see above, n. 10), pp. 311-334, there 324-325. 

13 Fora new view on Pachomius: Philip Rousseau, Pachomius. The Making of a Community in 
Fourth-Century Egypt (Berkeley, 1983), pp. xiv, 58, 66-67, 75-76. 

14 Claudia Rapp, Holy Bishops in Late Antiquity. The Nature of Christian Leadership in an Age 
of Transition (Berkeley, 2005), p. 4. 

15 Ibid., pp. 16-18. 
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Paula Yates unmasks this received wisdom as a pious wish by comparing zeal- 
ous Bishop Thomas Burgess with his absentee colleague Richard Watson during 
the early nineteenth century, concluding that it made very little difference for 
the administration of their respective dioceses. Bill Jacob on the other hand 
shows that later on in the nineteenth century a series of devoted bishops in 
London managed to maintain and even strengthen the position of the 
Church of England in a fast-growing and changing city. A different type of 
leader was the Presbyterian Daniel Williams, who is praised by David Wykes for 
his statesmanlike capacities. Thanks to his political abilities, the dissenters sur- 
vived the difficult years of Queen Anne's reign. Moving back in time, Robert 
Swanson defends the parish clergy of later medieval England. Although they 
had little formal education, they learnt on the ground and thus became effec- 
tive pastoral leaders who put the programme of Lateran rv into practice. 

The contributions of Angela Berlis and Clyde Binfield introduce a new ele- 
ment for the construction of religious authority, one mentioned neither by 
Weber nor by Rapp. The first bishop for the Old Catholics in Germany, Joseph 
Hubert Reinkens, and Congregational leader Peter Taylor Forsyth derived much 
of their authority from their outstanding learning, one as a church historian 
and professor at the university of Breslau, the other as a theologian who merits 
comparison with Karl Barth or John Henry Newman. In the articles on Bishop 
Wordsworth by Nigel Yates and on Edward Irving by Peter Elliott we meet lead- 
ers whose authority was clearly based on their personal charisma. Both were 
visionaries who dreamt of new ways for the Church to go forward. In all these 
men we see the three elements appear which, according to Rapp, combine to 
make a religious leader, but always in different and changing patterns. 

A final point to be made about Weber's approach is that in all of his writings 
on religion and religious leadership, women are absent, as is the concept of 
gender. Clearly Weber presupposed that all leadership, societal or religious, 
was male and masculine. His notion of charismatic leadership, however, has 
proved particularly illuminating for the way in which women were able to 
exercise religious authority. While all clerical positions within the hierarchy 
were barred to women for many centuries, the charismatic alternative pro- 
vided the only route by which they could gain an authoritative position and 
have a public voice in the religious sphere. Caroline Walker Bynum addresses 
this in her book Jesus as Mother (1984), on spirituality and leadership in the 
High Middle Ages, and also in Fragmentation and Redemption (1991). Writing 
about old and new images of authority, Walker Bynum refers to the charis- 
matic or prophetic alternative as something that women especially embodied. 
Through charity, miracles, divine suggestion, or fasting, women appropriated 
an alternative role, essentially lay and charismatic, authorized not by ordina- 
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tion but by inspiration and their imitation of Christ. Walker Bynum typifies 
this type of leadership as basically a critique of and substitute for the charac- 
teristic male form of authority, that of office.!® 

In this volume, the dimension of female charismatic leadership is dealt with 
in two different ways. Two contributions elaborate on women and their appro- 
priations of this type of leadership. Writing on four medieval women (the female 
‘pope’ Guglielma of Milan, the beguine Prous Boneta, Joan of Arc, and Hildegard 
of Bingen) Daniela Müller shows their attempts to follow a model of prophetic 
leadership and eschatological concepts in order to claim authority through their 
intimate contact with the heavenly church. Thus, they tried to overcome the 
restrictions placed on them by the male hierarchy which based its authority in a 
model of apostolic leadership that emphasized the earthly, institutional, face of 
the Church. Following on this medieval example, Marjet Derks argues that wom- 
en's strong association with the charismatic alternative remained very much 
alive in the twentieth century. The female leadership of the Dutch Grail move- 
ment, a vocal Catholic girls’ movement in the inter-war years that aimed at 
reconquering the world for Catholicism, explicitly referred to medieval heroines 
to legitimize their far-reaching claims to religious leadership. The strong clerical 
opposition which they encountered demonstrates that the traditional competi- 
tion between charismatic and hierarchal authority had not died either. 

Marit Monteiro, finally, applies the concept of charismatic leadership in yet 
another way by noting its appropriation by twentieth-century male Dutch 
Dominicans. During the changing church climate of the 1960s, their apprecia- 
tion of traditional clerical hierarchal authority began to change, leading to the 
emergence of alternatives. By analyzing their attempts at realizing a prophetic 
faith without hierarchical distinctions based on (clerical) status or gender, 
Monteiro highlights the fact that charismatic or prophetic religious leaderships 
cannot be seen only as something associated with women. Rather, these are 
genderless forms of leadership open to anyone unable or unwilling to locate the 
source of their authority in a formal ecclesiastical office. 

Taken together, the contributions to this volume aim to shed light on religious 
leadership as a pluralistic concept. Their historical perspective is crucial.!? 
Religious authority is not understood as a monolithic entity but as something 
derived from many sources and claims. Whether from English, Dutch, German, 


16 Caroline Walker Bynum, Jesus as Mother. Studies in the Spirituality of the High Middle Ages 
(Berkeley, 1984), pp. 264-265; Fragmentation and Redemption. Essays on Gender and the 
Human Body in Medieval Religion (New York, 1991), p. 136. 

17 Cf. Religious Leadership and Christian Identity, ed. Doris Nauer, Rein Nauta, and Henk 
Witte (Münster, 2004). 
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or French backgrounds, whether ordained or appointed through divine inter- 
vention, all of the people portrayed in this volume claimed to be the intermedi- 
ary voice of God. Their histories underline the long-term and multiform historical 
manifestations and multifaceted nature of Christian identity. 
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PART 1 


Episcopacy 


CHAPTER 2 


Canonical Anarchy and Failing Deans as Reflected 
in Episcopal Visitation Records of Netherlandish 
Collegiate Churches from the 1570s 


Jan Kuys 
Introduction 


By the end of the Middle Ages the Diocese of Utrecht, which covered the pres- 
ent-day Netherlands north of the Rhine and the Meuse, and the coastal prov- 
ince of Zeeland, had about 40 collegiate churches. Little is known about the 
internal functioning of the collegiate chapters during the medieval period. It is 
only from the late sixteenth century that documents are available that allow us 
to investigate the inside story of at least some of these churches. The sources 
date from the final days of the medieval bishopric of Utrecht, when Protestantism 
was rapidly gaining ground across the Northern Netherlands. Here I will discuss 
the functioning of some collegiate chapters as recorded in some episcopal visi- 
tation reports which were compiled in the final years of their existence, in 1570 
and 1571. The reports are the result of the Catholic Counter-Reformation initi- 
ated by the Spanish authorities, specially the notorious Duke of Alba, from 1567 
governor-general of the Netherlands. 

Officially the Counter-Reformation in the Netherlands had started with the 
reorganisation of Church government in the Low Countries in 1559. In that 
year the papal bull Super Universas ordered the foundation of three archdio- 
ceses, one of them being Utrecht, which were subdivided into a total of eigh- 
teen dioceses. The formation of the new dioceses fulfilled two longstanding 
wishes of the former Dukes of Burgundy and their successors: to have dioceses 
with frontiers converging with the frontiers of their own state, and to nomi- 
nate candidates of their own to the episcopal sees.! The successive rulers of 
the Netherlands were not just pursuing political ambitions when they tried to 
persuade the Holy See to reform the dioceses of the Burgundian-Habsburg 
Netherlands. Both secular and ecclesiastical authorities were aware of the need 
to reform the Catholic Church and to discipline the clergy, especially after the 
rise of Protestantism in the Netherlands since the 1520s. However, the founding 
of the new dioceses and the installation of the archbishops and bishops proved 


1 The principal publication on this subject is still M. Dierickx, De oprichting der nieuwe bisdom- 
men in de Nederlanden onder Filips 11 1559-1570 (Antwerp/Utrecht, 1950). 
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to be a lengthy and laborious process, which was thwarted not least by the local 
ecclesiastical authorities, who saw their ancient privileges and incomes threat- 
ened. In the Northern Netherlands only the intervention of the Duke of Alba 
from 1567 onwards could secure and successfully complete the introduction of 
the new church organisation and also have the decrees of the Council of Trent 
executed and respected. As we know now, by then it was too late to save the 
Catholic Church in the Northern Netherlands.” 

The Council of Trent had ordered the holding of diocesan councils to pro- 
mulgate its decrees, one of which had charged the bishops with a biennial visi- 
tation of all the parishes of their dioceses. For various reasons not all bishops of 
the Low Countries immediately started to visit their parishes systematically 
and periodically. Sometimes they simply closed their eyes to evidence of abuses 
and heresy among the clergy. Furthermore, King Philip 11 of Spain and his advi- 
sors had not always chosen wisely when nominating bishops to the new dio- 
ceses. For example the new Archbishop of Utrecht, Frederick Schenck von 
Tautenburg, owed his nomination mainly to his descent from a noble German 
family, his proven loyalty to the House of Habsburg and his legal experience. He 
had neither pastoral experience nor any ambition in this direction, so he was 
not the right man to be in charge of a diocese in need of reform. Even worse, he 
considered his office merely a noble privilege, and had no intention of exercis- 
ing his power in person. Preoccupied with his private affairs, he totally lacked 
the ardour to promote the Tridentine reform. Moreover, he did not exactly set 
a good moral example, himself fathering children by three women. The arch- 
bishop promulgated the decrees of the Council of Trent only by a circular letter 
to the clergy. This half-hearted measure provoked the anger of the regent of the 
Netherlands, Philip 11’s half-sister Margaret of Parma, who forced the prelate to 
summon a provincial synod. At this synod, which assembled in October 1565, 
the decrees of Trent were finally promulgated; but they remained a dead letter 
thanks to the effective resistance of the archdeacons and the canons of the 
Utrecht collegiate churches. In 1568 the Duke of Alba pressed the archbishop to 
summon a second synod to impose the Tridentine decrees.* 


2 For a general overview see Jonathan Israel, The Dutch Republic. Its Rise, Greatness, and Fall 
1477-1806 (Oxford, 1998), pp. 74-105, 129-168. 

3 Paul Berbée, ‘Schenk von Tautenburg, Friedrich Freiherr (1503-1580), in Die Bischöfe des 
Heiligen Römischen Reiches 1448 bis 1648. Ein biographisches Lexikon, ed. Erwin Gatz (Berlin, 
1996), pp. 628-630. 

4 On the introduction of the decrees of Trent in the Netherlands see F. Willocx, L'introduction 
des décrets du concile de Trente dans les Pays-Bas et dans la principauté de Liége (Louvain, 
1929); for their introduction in the Archbishopric of Utrecht, pp. 191-224. 
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After the iconoclast troubles of 1566 the Catholic Church in the Netherlands 
was in complete disarray. Archbishop Schenck von Tautenburg had also to be 
compelled by the omnipresent Duke of Alba to visit at least those parts of his 
diocese where the clergy were living in a state of near-anarchy. Thanks to the 
perseverance of the duke we now have at our disposal some very informative 
documents that illustrate the situation in several Dutch churches and convents 
in the 1570s. Dozens of parish churches and several monasteries were visited. 
I cannot discuss these visitation reports in full here, and therefore shall limit 
myself to the five collegiate churches in the archbishopric on which the visitors 
reported. I studied the reports of these five churches for a repertory of collegiate 
churches in the medieval bishopric of Utrecht that I am currently compiling. 

Three of these five churches were situated in the Land of Voorne and Putten 
in the south of the modern-day province of South-Holland. There are several 
indications that ecclesiastical discipline and Catholic orthodoxy in the Land 
of Voorne-Putten were in steep decline in the 1560s. This island south of 
Rotterdam, washed by arms of the North-Sea, was a rather isolated place, 
thereby escaping regular control by the secular and ecclesiastical authorities. 
This may explain the malpractices of the clergy and the many Protestant sym- 
pathisers among the clergy and the lay people living there. It has been sug- 
gested by historians that nowhere in the Archbishopric of Utrecht was the 
Catholic religion in a worse state than on this isle. However, there are few 
regions that Voorne-Putten can be compared with. The situation there was 
depressing, but was it really worse than elsewhere? Nevertheless, the Duke 
of Alba was alarmed by the situation in Voorne-Putten and he pressed the 
Archbishop of Utrecht to visit the churches and monasteries of this region. The 
three collegiate churches on the isle, in Brielle, Oostvoorne, and Abbenbroek, 
were all successively visited by the episcopal official principal and his assis- 
tants in August and September 1571. 

Besides Voorne-Putten there must have been other regions with a bad 
reputation in ecclesiastical matters. Without question, one such region was 
the independent Lordship of Culemborg, which was situated in the west of 
the river district of the province of Gelderland. Here the lord himself had 
initiated the iconoclasm of 1566. This district was visited by the official prin- 
cipal of the Archbishop of Utrecht and his assistants in July 1570. In the little 
town of Culemborg one of the two parish churches was also a collegiate 
church. Nothing is known about the circumstances that caused the visita- 
tion. It seems to have been prepared very well, as is evident from some of the 
answers given that refer to the numbers of a questionnaire (unfortunately 
not preserved) which contained 76 separate questions, as can be recon- 
structed from the answers. 
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South of Culemborg in the Gelderland river district lies the small town of 
Zaltbommel, where the parish church housed a collegiate chapter. Zaltbommel 
and its surroundings had formed part of the Diocese of Utrecht until the introduc- 
tion of the new diocesan organisation in 1559. In that year the region was allocated 
to the new Diocese of ’s-Hertogenbosch (in the modern-day province of North- 
Brabant). Franciscus Sonnius, Bishop of ’s-Hertogenbosch, visited the region in 
the summer of 1571 during a regular biennial visitation, as required by the decrees 
of the Council of Trent and the decrees of his own diocesan Council. 

Here I cannot dwell at length on the deplorable situation that the Dutch 
Catholic Church found itself in in the 1570s, or deal with every aspect of the 
visitations of the collegiate churches? I will concentrate on the relations 
between the canons and their respective deans. Furthermore, I will try to for- 
mulate answers to questions such as: How did the canons and the visitors 
judge the deans? How did the deans themselves judge their own functioning 
and leadership? Did they criticize canons and chantry priests of their church? 
What explanation did they offer for failing leadership? How did others (for 
example chantry priests and lay people) assess the leadership of the dean?® To 
answer these questions, the sections below will discuss daily practice in the 
individual collegiate churches as reported in the visitation records. 


Brielle 


The visitation of the collegiate church of Brielle occurred in August 1571 and 
lasted nine days.’ As in all collegiate churches, the dean was the first to be inter- 


5 Fora general description of the situation of the Catholic Church in the Netherlands in the 
second half of the sixteenth century see LJ. Rogier, Geschiedenis van het katholicisme in Noord- 
Nederland in de zestiende en zeventiende eeuw, 3 vols. (Amsterdam, 1947); H.L.Ph. Leeuwenberg, 
‘De religie omstreeks 1559, in De kogel door de kerk? De opstand in de Nederlanden 1559-1609, 
ed. S. Groenveld et al. (Zutphen, 19837, pp. 64-84; M.G. Spiertz, ‘Succes en falen van de katho- 
lieke reformatie) in Ketters en papen onder Filips 11. Het godsdienstig leven in de tweede helft van 
de 16e eeuw (s.l., 1986), pp. 58-74. The visitation records were analysed earlier by S. Muller Fz., 
‘Onze kerkelijke toestanden in de tweede helft der 16e eeuw; Onze Eeuw 9 (1909), 71-101, 193- 
242. The visitation record of Culemborg has been analysed by OJ. de Jong, De reformatie in 
Culemborg (Assen, 1957), pp. 171-177, and Spiertz, ‘Succes en falen, 63-64. 

6 The visitation records of the Archbishopric of Utrecht have been edited by F.A.L. van Rappard 
and S. Muller Fz., eds., Verslagen van kerkvisitatiën in het bisdom Utrecht uit de 16de eeuw 
(Amsterdam, 1911) and those of the Bishopric of ’s-Hertogenbosch by Th. Goossens, ed., ‘Kerk- 
en kloostervisitaties in het bisdom 's-Hertogenbosch uit de 16de eeuw; Bossche Bijdragen 3 
(1919-1920), 212-252; 4 (1921-1922), 120-153; 5 (1922-1923), 134-167. 

7 Van Rappard and Muller, Verslagen van kerkvisitatiën (see above, n. 6), pp. 241-280. 
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rogated. First, he was asked if the canons showed enough obedience to him. He 
had to admit that his canons showed him very little or no respect. One, Adrianus 
Flamingius, had frequently caused disturbance during the Divine Office. Spurred 
on by Flamingius and a canon named Pot, the other canons would sing too fast, 
and once had refused to sing the lessons even though they had been ordered to 
do so by the dean. Canons would behave unworthily during mass, talk to each 
other and voice their dissatisfaction with the celebrant for reading the prayers 
too slowly. All the disturbances caused by the canons could clearly be heard and 
seen by the congregation. The dean gave other examples of a lack of discipline. 
Shortly after his appointment as dean he had proposed to restore discipline and 
observe some statutes promulgated by the canons in earlier days by advertising 
them on a notice board in the church. The canons had reacted by rebelling 
against their dean and calling him a dog and an ass, while the aforesaid 
Flamingius had threatened to beat him up when he left the church. When the 
dean had instructed this refractory canon to be resident while the visitation took 
place, Flamingius had once again threatened physical violence to his dean, espe- 
cially if he was going to tell the visitors too much about his misbehaviour. 

Canon Pot had made no secret of his enduring aversion to the dean. He had 
vacated his stall next to the dean and had crossed over to the other side where 
he still occupied a stall at the time of the visitation. 

The dean had tried to restore order and had summoned the chapter twice 
to take disciplinary measures against the troublemakers, but three rebellious 
canons had refused to attend the chapter meeting and their misconduct 
remained unpunished. He was also critical about the private life of some can- 
ons. He had twice admonished a canon named Fabri, once privately and once 
in a plenary chapter meeting, to give up his concubine. The canon had only 
become angry and had insulted the dean, saying that this cause was a matter 
for the Archbishop of Utrecht. A second canon was too close to his house- 
keeper in the dean's opinion. Two canons were often drunk, and three canons 
were suspected of heretical sympathies. 

How did the canons of Brielle judge their dean? Unfortunately for us the 
most rebellious canon, Flamingius, was not present at the time of the visita- 
tion. Was he absent by coincidence? Or did he flee from the visitors? In general 
it is remarkable that the visitation report is silent with regard to the names of 
the absentees and their reasons for being elsewhere. Most of the canons and 
other clergymen interviewed at Brielle confirmed the complaints of the dean. 
Remarkably, they seemed to be full of contrition for their misconduct. They 
also wished the dean’s subordinates showed him more respect. Several canons 
specifically named Flamingius as the one chiefly responsible for causing uproar, 
because he kept shouting at everybody who wanted to sing the hours scrupu- 
lously and thereby scandalised the congregation. Some canons wished the 
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dean to be more friendly to them, instead of ordering them about and behav- 
ing in an authoritarian manner. One of the witnesses declared that once the 
dean had convoked the canons to the chapter and they had refused to gather 
because they felt themselves treated like little boys; so dean and canons sel- 
dom met in chapter. 

In general, the Dean of Brielle could not maintain discipline inside and out- 
side the church. His call for dignity in the choir was in vain and he proved to be 
unable to correct the conspicuous lack of morals in the private life of his can- 
ons. For their part, the canons did not consider him an ideal leader. In their 
view there was no need for him to be authoritarian, although he was undoubt- 
edly right in trying to enforce discipline among the clergy of the church. 


Oostvoorne 


Situated in the outer court of the medieval castle of Oostvoorne was a chapel 
which housed a college of secular canons. While visiting this chapter the epis- 
copal officers were collectively obstructed by the canons, who refused visita- 
tion with the argument that the chapter enjoyed papal exemption and that 
they were not obliged to accept any episcopal interference in their collegiate 
body. One day later, when they realised that they were obliged to accept the 
episcopal official as a papal delegate, as decreed by the Council of Trent, they 
agreed to the visitation. 

The dean of this chapel also had a canonry in the collegiate church of Brielle, 
in which town he was living. When asked why he had made his home in Brielle 
and not in Oostvoorne, the dean declared that he feared raids from the Prot- 
estant Sea-Beggars (Gueux) who were on the prowl on the North Sea between 
England and the Netherlands. The collegiate chapel of Oostvoorne was actu- 
ally depopulated. There were eight canonries, but only two canons were resi- 
dent. As mentioned, the dean lived in Brielle, while a fourth canon was also 
vicar in a nearby village and lived there. Three prebends were vacant, because 
the patron, the king, was in Spain at the time of the visitation and wanted to 
nominate candidates personally. The eighth prebend had been allocated by 
the king to the Bishop of Haarlem. 

The dean was critical of the two resident canons: one had a concubine and 
two children, and the other tended to drink too much. He had no complaints 
about the respect the canons showed to him. 


8 Ibid. pp. 307-314. 
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The first resident canon to be interrogated by the visitors was the one witha 
concubine and two children. His testimony reveals that the dean was telling 
only half the truth about his decision to live in Brielle and not to reside in 
Oostvoorne, for this canon declared that whereas his dean actually had a house 
in Oostvoorne, it was used by the only chantry priest of the collegiate chapel. 
In fact, the dean seldom attended the Divine Office. Nevertheless, the depo- 
nent cherished some hope that the dean would move from Brielle to reside in 
Oostvoorne. The second resident canon to testify was also critical of his dean. 
In order to collect the daily distributions for presence the dean was considered 
to be always present, although he seldom was. Despite his non-attendance he 
kept control of the college’s seal and ignored the right of the collegiate body to 
make use of it. 

In summary, one could say that while the Dean of Oostvoorne had no prob- 
lems about maintaining his authority, in reality there were few clergy resident 
there to be managed. He was corrupt because he enjoyed the daily distribu- 
tions without attending Divine Office. Moreover, he was not telling the whole 
truth when he offered excuses for not residing and meanwhile kept silent 
about the house he possessed in Oostvoorne. He certainly did not set a good 
example to the canons. The episcopal official had ended the visitation after 
having ordered the dean to move to Oostvoorne. 


Abbenbroek 


Like the canons of Oostvoorne, the canons of Abbenbroek tried to avoid the 
episcopal visitation with the argument that they enjoyed papal exemption. 
After arguing back and forth for a while they finally gave in and accepted the 
visitation, while still asserting that this should not create a precedent. In 
Abbenbroek the dean found himself in a rather absurd situation. Approx- 
imately 34 years old, he had been nominated after provision by the Holy See, 
but the canons opposed this nomination. This meant that he did not have 
undisturbed possession of the deanery. The cure of souls which was incorpo- 
rated in the deanery was served by the vice-dean. The dean had asked him in 
vain to hand over the keys and registers belonging to the vicariate. It is not 
surprising that he criticized the vice-dean for neglecting his pastoral duties. 
Yet the behaviour of the canons was even worse than the dean told the visi- 
tor. On one occasion, all of the canons had been absent because of the 
annual fair in an adjacent village, which meant that the dean had had to sing 
the vespers all alone. Besides this the private life of the canons did not reflect 
high moral standards. Four canons kept concubines. One of them did not 
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even try to conceal his family life and would come to church with his child 
in his arms.? 

It must be concluded that the Dean of Abbenbroek was completely power- 
less as he was not accepted by the canons and thus excluded. The canons lived 
in a state of anarchy, kept very low moral standards, and were frequently absent. 


Culemborg 


The Culemborg collegiate church was visited in July 1570.!° Here the dean also 
fulfilled the function of parish vicar, with the assistance of a curate. The inte- 
rior of the church had been totally destroyed during the iconoclast riots of 
1566; but by the time of the visitation it was partially restored. Masses were 
celebrated on provisionally repaired or portable altars. Five of the nine canons 
were resident. Four canons and most of the eight chantry priests regularly 
attended Divine Office. There were no college members who had concubines 
and there were no excessive drinkers. Otherwise the dean sang the same old 
song: he too complained about the lack of respect and obedience shown to 
him by the canons and chantry priests. The canons did not respect the statutes, 
and the dean was unable to exercise jurisdiction in the chapter because of con- 
stant disagreements with the canons on all kinds of issues. 

How did the canons assess their dean? The first canon interrogated declared 
that his dean was a man of good character and an orthodox Catholic. However, 
his overall criticism was devastating: if the dean did something wrong, it was 
not on purpose, but rather through inexperience or limited intelligence. He 
was not a very successful pastor and he lacked eloquence. Therefore, the 
parishioners preferred to hear the curate preach. 

Other deponents were more moderate in their judgement of the dean’s per- 
sonal capacities, but they confirmed the image of weak leadership. Little rever- 
ence and obedience were shown, there was no discipline in the choir, the 
canons sang too fast, disorder was dominant when they made processions to 
the graves, the statutes had not been read for many years, and the chapter’s 
internal jurisdiction did not function. One of the canons declared openly that 
the dean lacked the necessary intelligence for administering justice. Nearly all 
witnesses were very critical of the dean’s functioning as a priest and declared 
that the curate was more competent in pastoral work than the dean. People 
would leave the church when the dean started preaching. He was indolent in 


9 lbid, pp. 338-359. 
10 _ Ibid, pp. 13-183. 
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taking confessions and absolved lightly, especially when at busy times before 
feast-days. He had no feeling for comforting the sick. When administering the 
last rites the dean was always so uninterested that he made the bystanders feel 
sick watching him. 

In short, the Dean of Culemborg was a leader without power or authority, 
with few intellectual capacities and a total lack of pastoral qualities. 


Zaltbommel!! 


Interrogated by the episcopal visitors, the Dean of Zaltbommel was brief and 
clear about the situation of his chapter. No canon was suspected of inconti- 
nence and there were no alcoholics among them. There had only been one 
little problem. He admitted that Divine Office had not been practised very well 
in earlier days. The canons had been singing too fast and with little devotion, 
but at the time of the visitation everything was going better. 

His positive view on the situation in his college was supported by one canon 
only, while the others offered quite a different insight into the church's prac- 
tice. They declared that their dean failed to keep up discipline and was not 
inclined to restore it, or to punish the canons trespassing against the canonical 
rules and good customs of the collegiate body. Most canons who were interro- 
gated confirmed that the canons did not attend the choir very regularly, that 
they often came late, that they would leave the stalls during the Office and not 
come back. Nevertheless, such canons still received the daily distributions for 
a job they did not do. The distributor did not swear an oath and was suspected 
of favouring his friends. He was often absent from the choir. Several canons 
declared that they were still singing too fast. They needed a lead singer for both 
sides of the choir. There were no ordinals prescribing the texts to be sung for 
the Divine Office. The sexton did not ring the bell in time on the canonical 
hours; sometimes he was half an hour late. The schoolmaster did not instruct 
the choristers sufficiently and did not keep them quiet. 

Several deponents confirmed that the dean exercised absolute power and 
did not summon chapter meetings. The statutes were never read nor were 
they accessible otherwise, so no member of the collegiate body knew their 
contents. 

Much was wrong with the private lives of the canons. Some canons testified 
that the dean and two other canons and a chantry priest were addicted to alco- 


11 Visitation record: Goossens, ‘Kerk- en kloostervisitaties’ (see above, n. 6), 5 (1922-1923), 
151-160. 
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hol. The dean himself had a mistress who lived secretly with him in his house. 
One canon declared that one time he had heard a woman screaming inside the 
dean’s house. Nobody saw her, but everybody knew she was there. Another 
canon lived in a nunnery and lodged his concubine in his own house in the 
churchyard. A third canon housed his mistress in a house which was rented 
from the chapter. 

In Zaltbommel we meet a dean who tried to cover up the rather undisci- 
plined state of the collegiate body. He misused his leading position and author- 
ity, had an autocratic leadership style, and certainly did not set a moral example 
to his subordinates. How could he, when he himself was keeping a mistress? 


Conclusions 


After reading the visitation reports of these five collegiate churches, can we 
still apply the term ‘leadership’ to their deans in a positive sense? The reports 
reveal only failing leaders. Yet how was one to show leadership as a college 
dean? Moral virtues and exemplary conduct alone did not make a good leader. 
On the other hand, a chapter's dean was not expected to be an autocratic 
leader, giving his directives to the canons and chantry priests. That this did not 
work was shown in the reports on Brielle and Zaltbommel, where the canons 
were complaining about the authoritarian style of their dean. A dean was sup- 
posed to be the chairman of the college, the primus inter pares of the canons 
and their representative towards the other functionaries of the church (chantry 
priests, choir boys, sexton, etc.). However, a chairman must show authority, 
lead his flock, set an example, and he has to be respected and listened to. Little 
of this is visible in these five collegiate churches. The deans either did not have 
authority or misused it, as in the case of the Dean of Zaltbommel. Most deans 
were ignored and at Abbenbroek the dean was even excluded. In general the 
five deans could not cope with their duties. In the case of Culemborg some 
deponents even declared that the dean had little intelligence and evidently 
failed to look after his flock. 

What about the canons? They were absent or, when they were resident, they 
appeared like a disjointed group of individuals without a shared purpose. How 
to lead them? Deans in the late sixteenth century had no means at their disposal 
to bring their canons back under control. It was more than doubtful that the 
circular letter with the Tridentine decrees and even the episcopal visitations 
could bring the canons back to discipline and devotion. The bishops had little 
authority and in the Archbishopric of Utrecht it was the secular arm that assumed 
leadership and showed the intention to restore ecclesiastical order and discipline. 
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It was too late in any case, for the secular and ecclesiastical authorities did 
not get time to restore order and discipline. In April 1572 the Sea-Beggars occu- 
pied the island of Voorne-Putten and banned the Catholic religion from public 
life. In the same year Culemborg and Zaltbommel joined the rebellious prov- 
inces of Holland and Zeeland under the leadership of William of Orange. 
Within a year after the last visitation (September 1571) all five collegiate churches 
were dissolved and their properties confiscated by the new Protestant rulers. 
The efforts of the episcopal visitors turned out to be abortive, but we must still 
be grateful for the fine and painstaking records they have left behind.” 
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CHAPTER 3 


Episcopal Leadership and Parochial Life: 
Two Case Studies 


Paula Yates 
Introduction 


‘Episcopal leadership’ is not a phrase which you would have been likely to hear 
from the lips of the average Anglican bishop in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Nevertheless the phrase describes well the relationship 
which an active bishop could have with his clergy in this period. A bishop was 
required to oversee the work of his clergy and maintain discipline! but the 
relationship was not like that between modern employers or managers and 
their staff. A clergyman was largely autonomous once he had been instituted 
to his living and a bishop was not in a position to coerce or drive his clergy. 
What he could reasonably attempt to do was to lead, encourage, and inspire 
them to change for the better the way they led their lives and worked within 
their parishes. 

After having received an almost universally bad press from critics and histo- 
rians since about the second quarter of the nineteenth century, the bishops 
and clergy of the pre-Victorian church have been, to a large extent, rehabili- 
tated over the last twenty to thirty years. They are now more likely to be seen 
as generally active and conscientious, with bishops maintaining a loose but 
regular oversight and seeking fairly constantly to institute reform.” Individual, 
successful bishops are most likely to be spoken of as ‘able administrators’ or 
‘reformers, and they tend to be judged in this by such things as whether they 
ordained regularly in their diocese, how often they confirmed, and how far 
they encouraged their clergy to carry out their duties well and conscientiously. 
This might include encouraging them to reside in their livings; to maintain a 
sober and appropriate manner of dress and speech; to perform ‘double duty, 


1 For a discussion of the procedures in place for episcopal supervision of the clergy see 
W.M. Jacob, The Clerical Profession in the Long Eighteenth Century, 1680-1840 (Oxford, 2007), 
pp. 271-290. 

2 Ibid, pp. 203-205, 275; Jeremy Gregory, Restoration, Reformation and Reform, 1660-1828 
(Oxford, 2000), pp. 5-6, gives an account of this changing debate. 
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by saying divine service twice on Sundays; to celebrate Holy Communion more 
frequently; to catechise regularly; to arrange for the education of the poor; and 
to keep the fabric and contents of their churches in good order? However, 
what is not clear is how far in fact a bishop, however conscientious and reform- 
ing, could hope to effect change in a diocese when his actual power over his 
clergy was so limited. 

One of the main ways in which they attempted to do so was through the visi- 
tation process, which took place normally every three years. Bishops surveyed 
their dioceses by means of questionnaires, met their clergy in the course of a 
tour of the diocese, and issued a Charge, communicating to them whatever the 
bishop thought it most important that they should hear. These Charges varied 
considerably in content but by the early nineteenth century they were increas- 
ingly being used, in conjunction with the visitation queries, to encourage the 
clergy of the diocese to bring about specific changes. What this paper sets out 
to do is to consider how effective such measures could be in practice; what dif- 
ference it might actually make on the ground, in the parishes, whether or not a 
bishop was energetic, active, and reforming. To do this it considers the evidence 
provided by the visitation returns for two neighbouring dioceses whose bishops 
took a very different approach in the early years of the nineteenth century. 


The Dioceses: Llandaff and St David's 


The two dioceses which I intend to look at are the two southernmost Welsh 
dioceses, Llandaff and St David’s. In many ways the two dioceses were similar. 
They were both amongst the poorest dioceses in England and Wales, in terms 
both of clerical and of episcopal incomes. In the mid-eighteenth century, 
84% of parishes in Llandaff diocese and 92% of parishes in St David's diocese 
were officially classed as impoverished, with incomes of less than £50 a year. 
Graduate clergy were hard to attract and, in these two dioceses, many clergy- 
men had been educated only at one of the grammar schools or nonconformist 
academies. 

Both dioceses were predominantly rural in character, with a scattered popu- 
lation and few towns of any size. In 1770 Carmarthen, in St David's diocese, was 
the largest town in Wales, with a population of about 4,000. However, in the 
early nineteenth century, Britain saw significant population growth even in 
rural areas but as far as Wales was concerned this was especially so in those 


3 E.g. Nigel Yates, Eighteenth-Century Britain 1714-1815 (Harlow, 2008), pp. 135-137. 
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areas of the south east, chiefly in the valley areas of Glamorgan, which were 
most affected by growing industrialisation.* 

The turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries also saw other changes 
which put pressure on clergy and tended to make bishops particularly anxious 
to improve their performance. These changes included both a growth in radi- 
cal political views and a revival in dissent. It witnessed the increasing separa- 
tion of both Wesleyan and Calvinistic Methodism from the established church 
and also saw a growth in the popularity of the older dissenting groups. The 
clergy of both dioceses reported large numbers of Methodists and dissenters 
and, though relations between the denominations seem to have been largely 
friendly, the returns demonstrate considerable concern about loss of adher- 
ents for the established church. 


The Bishops: Richard Watson (Llandaff 1782-1816) and Thomas 
Burgess (St David’s 1803-1825) 


In the early years of the nineteenth century two men with very different styles 
were bishops of these sees. Richard Watson had been bishop of Llandaff for over 
twenty years by the beginning of the period studied in this paper. [Photo 3.1] For 
150 years or so after his death he enjoyed a reputation as a notorious absentee 
pluralist but this has recently been significantly revised and he has been described 
as “diligent in his episcopal duties...and a committed proponent of reform’? He 
was, however, hampered by the very low income of the see, which made plural- 
ism necessary, and the absence of an episcopal residence, which meant that he 
never established a home in the diocese. 

Watson was already an old, and probably disappointed, man when Thomas 
Burgess was consecrated to St David's. Burgess was an energetic innovator. 
He spent most of the summer months in his diocese where he devoted much 
energy to improving the educational attainments of his clergy, both by what 
we might now call in-service training and by founding St David's College, 
Lampeter, to provide his poor ordinands with a university education. 

Watson was an early advocate of the reform of clerical and episcopal incomes 
and he published a plan to reduce inequalities. Like most of his fellow bishops, 
including Burgess, he called for his clergy to reside in their benefices but, as in 


4 Paula Yates, The Established Church and Rural Elementary Schooling: the Welsh Dioceses 
1780-1830 (PhD thesis, University of Wales, 2007), pp. 39-40, 63-67. 

5 Sir Glanmor Williams, William Jacob, Nigel Yates, and Frances Knight, The Welsh Church from 
Reformation to Disestablishment, 1603-1920 (Cardiff, 2007), p. 232. 
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many other dioceses, this was greatly hindered by the lack both of parsonage 
houses and of the means to build them. 

Burgess set up an infrastructure based on rural deaneries to help with the over- 
sight of his large diocese. He revitalised rural deans, always more prominent in 
Wales because archdeaconries were either linked to bishoprics or had no duties 
attached to them outside the cathedral chapters. He chose one of the rural deans 
in each archdeaconry to be a Commissary General and they later took on the title 
of archdeacon with more of the duties normally associated with that office. He 
encouraged the setting up of monthly deanery meetings for prayer, reading, and 
to allow the more experienced clergy to advise the younger ones. 

Bishop Watson, then, lived away from his diocese except for occasional vis- 
its, whereas Bishop Burgess spent much of most summers in his palace at 
Abergwili, near Carmarthen. Bishop Watson aimed his Charges at the discus- 
sion of general reforms of church life or suggestions about the personal behav- 
iour and appearance of the clergy, whereas Bishop Burgess was more likely to 
exhort his clergy to increased endeavours in their parochial activities and to 
relate his comments to the actual state of the diocese. All this would suggest 
that, if it were possible for an active bishop to have a real effect on his diocese 
such an effect would be manifest in St David's in contrast to Llandaff. 

Both bishops held visitations of their dioceses near the beginning and near 
the end of the thirteen years in which they were neighbours, so it is possible to 
compare developments in the dioceses in these years. Llandaff has returns for 
1802 and 1813 and St David's for 1804 and 1813.9 In both dioceses the two years 
contain returns from slightly different sets of parishes so it would be unwise 
to read too much into small variations in the results but it might be hoped 
that it would be possible to discern some effects of Bishop Burgess’s energetic 
approach to his diocese compared with Watson’s minimalism. 


Morale in the Diocese of Llandaff 


One negative effect of Bishop Watson's long enforced absences does seem to 
be discernible and that is that there is evidence of low morale amongst the 


6 The relevant manuscripts are: National Library of Wales (Aberystwyth), LL/QA/19 and 20 
(Llandaff 1802); LL/QA/25 and 26 (Llandaff 1813); SD/QA/5 and 6 (St David's 1807, Cardigan 
archdeaconry); SD/QA/65 (St David's 1807, Carmarthen archdeaconry); SD/QA/124 and 5 (St 
David's 1807, St David's archdeaconry); SD/QA/187 (St David's 1807, Brecon archdeaconry); 
SD/QA/7 (St David's 1813, Cardigan archdeaconry); SD/QA/68 (St David's 1813, Carmarthen 
archdeaconry); SD/QA/129 (St David's 1813, St David's archdeaconry); SD/QA/ıgo (St David's 
1813, Brecon archdeaconry). 
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clergy of Llandaff. The clearest indication of this comes from a very unusual 
comment in one of the visitation returns. In general the tone of these returns, 
where it is developed beyond the terse, is predictably respectful and indeed 
sometimes verges on the obsequious. The minister of Newport must have been 
either fairly desperate or fairly sure the bishop was too disconnected from the 
diocese to do him any harm, or both, to criticise Watson in a document which 
he was bound to read. In 1813 his return to the bishop included a description of 
the diocese as: “...a nest of enthusiasm. [for] want of the supreme governing 
authority not being with them to give the clergy of the diocese that respectable 
and influencing power and efficacy of enforcing the doctrine of our truly apos- 
tolical Church among their parishioners. It ought to be said that Bishop Burgess 
of St David's is the [most] regularly residing Bishop since Bishop Bull in South 
Wales for nearly 100 years." [Photo3.2] 

Whether or not he was right about the facts of this comment it is clear 
that he regarded the bishop's absence as having had a very detrimental effect 
on the clergy's ability to maintain authority in their parishes. Morale is a 
difficult thing to measure and particularly so where the evidence is so lim- 
ited. However, there is one further telling finding from these returns which 
suggests that morale was low. Asked to explain why they had only one ser- 
vice on a Sunday, a significant proportion of the clergy of Llandaff diocese 
gave as a reason the fact that they were not paid enough to warrant two ser- 
vices on a Sunday. Now it is true, as we have seen, that they were not well 
paid but they were generally better paid than their colleagues in St David's, 
who apparently did not share their views. This seems a classic sign of low 
morale but did it affect parish life? 


The Failures: Double Duty, Frequency of Communion, 
and Communicant Figures 


If we look at some of the most easily quantifiable areas of parish life it appears 
that it did not. Table 3.1 shows a comparison of the results for double duty. 
Separate consideration has been given to the Archdeaconry of Carmarthen, 
where one might expect Burgess's influence to be greatest and to a selection of 
the outlying deaneries, furthest from his presence. These deaneries are in south 
Pembrokeshire, north Cardiganshire, and the most easterly parts of Breconshire 
and Radnorshire. 

In fact, as can be seen, most parishes in both dioceses, whether near or far 
from the bishop's influence, had only one Sunday service and that situation 


7 NationalLibrary of Wales (Aberystwyth), LL/QA/26, Newport. 
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PHOTO 3.2 Bishop Burgess 
COURTESY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES, TRINITY SAINT DAVID. 


seems to have remained virtually unchanged during these thirteen years. There 
is a very slight trend towards a reduction in the number of Sunday services in 
Llandaff diocese and towards an increase in Sunday services in St David's dio- 
cese but this is no more than could be accounted for by slight differences in the 
parishes for which returns have survived. 
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TABLE 3.1 Frequency of Sunday Services as a Percentage of Parishes with Returns 


Llandaff St David's, Carmarthen St David's, outlying 


archdeaconry deaneries 
1802 1813 1804 1813 1804 1813 
Less than weekly 3 10 3 5 4 1 
Once 88 83 76 80 88 87 
Twice in summer 3 3 14 6 4 2 
Twice 6 4 7 9 4 10 


TABLE 3.2 Frequency of Communion Services as a Percentage of Parishes with Returns? 


Llandaff St David's, Carmarthen St David's, outlying 


archdeaconry deaneries 
1802 1813 1804 1813 1804 1813 
None 1.5 11.5 o 1 2 2 
1—4 pa 81 76 24 22 60 58 
5-11 pa 1.5 1 6 6 9 7 
12 + pa 16 11.5 70 71 29 33 


The same is true of frequency of communion services, as is shown in Table 3.2. 
There are interestingly different patterns of frequency in the three different 
areas but this does not appear to be connected with episcopal influence. Walter 
Morgan has suggested that in Wales there is a correlation between frequency 
of communion service and language, with Welsh-speaking areas more likely to 
have communion monthly rather than quarterly.! My own researches into the 
almost entirely Welsh-speaking Diocese of Bangor in this period have cast 


8 Source: visitation returns as detailed in n. 6. 
Visitation returns as detailed in n. 6. 

10 WT. Morgan, ‘The Diocese of St David's in the Nineteenth Century: B. The Unreformed 
Church, Journal of the Historical Society of the Church in Wales 22 (1972), 35-36. 
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doubt on this interpretation, with markedly different patterns in evidence in 
different areas of the diocese.!! However that may be, Bill Jacob has shown that 
the pattern of less frequent communion services in Llandaff diocese was in 
existence by at least the mid-eighteenth century so it can hardly be accounted 
for by Watsor's long absence from his diocese.!? Once again it is clear that 
there was virtually no change in either diocese over the decade or so between 
the two sets of visitation returns. 

A very similar result can be seen when we look at communicant figures. 
Table 3.3 makes no attempt to take into account the size of parishes but merely 
shows the percentage of parishes with communicant figures in various bands. 
Once again rather different patterns can be identified, with around three quar- 
ters of parishes in Llandaff in each year having fewer than fifteen communi- 
cants, while communicant figures in St David's seem to have been markedly 
higher. However, as with frequency of communion, these patterns were prob- 
ably quite longstanding and, whatever differences there may have been 
between areas, there was no significant change during the period. 

These results present a rather depressing picture and suggest that consider- 
able frustration must have been the lot of those conscientious, reforming bish- 


TABLE 3.3  Communicant Figures as a Percentage of Parishes with Returns? 


Llandaff St David's, Carmarthen St David's, outlying 
archdeaconry deaneries 

1802 1813 1804 1813 1804 1813 

Fewer than 5 12 19 o 3 5 4 

5-15 59 57 16 13 35 36 

16-30 20 20 38 34 35 37 

31-50 6 2 25 22 17 13 
51-100 3 2 20 21 8 

more than 100 o o 1 7 o 2 


11 Paula Yates, Neglect Or Reform? Bishop Henry William Majendie and the Diocese of 
Bangor, 1809-17 (MA Thesis University of Wales, 2002), pp. 30-32. 

12 Williams etal., Welsh Church (see above, n. 5), p. 140. 

13 Visitation returns as detailed in n. 6. 
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ops with which historians have presented us over the last few decades. However, 
a rather more encouraging picture emerges from some other findings. The less 
liturgical side of parish life seems to have been rather easier to change. 


The Successes: Church Buildings and Schools 


Burgess’s deanery-based infrastructure really came into its own when it came 
to church buildings. In his 1807 Charge he called for a programme of church 
repair, saying that non-attenders cited neglect of church buildings as a justifi- 
cation. Welsh churches were by and large modest structures but still needed to 
be maintained and in poor parishes, especially where there were high levels of 
dissenters, raising the money for repair could be very difficult and might well 
not happen without the spur of regular visits and reports from the rural dean. 
Despite difficulties many churches were repaired and restored in the diocese 
in Burgess's episcopate,!* and as early as 1813 he could be generous in his praise 
of the rural deans and the marked improvement they had achieved in church 
buildings. Llandaff by contrast seems to have been the only Welsh diocese in 
the early nineteenth century where no evidence has yet been found of a church 
improvement programme! 

Schooling too seems to have been an area in which a bishop’s attitude could 
make a real difference. The early decades of the nineteenth century were ones 
in which clergy and others were very active in improving provision for the 
schooling of the poor. There were many factors at work here, both religious and 
political, and such activity cannot all be put down to the enthusiasms of the 
bishop. However, where there are marked differences between dioceses it 
seems reasonable to assume that episcopal leadership could have been an 
important reason for these differences. 

Table 3.4 shows all the parishes reporting different categories of schools for the 
first time in the visitation returns under study and the difference between the 
two dioceses is so great that it is hard to believe it was not affected by the differ- 
ence in approach of the bishops. While Watson confined himself to advising his 


14 Williams et al., Welsh Church (see above, n. 5), pp. 280-282. 

15 Thomas Burgess, A Charge... ... St David’s...1807 (Carmarthen, 1809), p. 1, and A Charge... 
St David's...1813 (Carmarthen, 1814), p. 44. 

16 No detailed studies have been carried out but John Newman, in his Buildings of Wales: 
Glamorgan (London, 1995) and Buildings of Wales: Gwent/ Monmouthshire (London, 2000), 
identifies only five church buildings in the diocese which were built or repaired in the 
whole of Watson's episcopate. 
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TABLE 3.4 Parishes Reporting Different Categories of Elementary School for the First Time 
1802/4 or 18137 


Llandaff St David's 

Charity schools 12 20 
Circulating schools 1 113 
Sunday schools 6 47 
Unsupported schools associated 19 78 
with the established Church 

National schools 5 5 
TOTAL 43 263 


ministers to be zealous if they had schools entrusted to them,!? Burgess pub- 
lished a catechism for use in Sunday schools, gave publicity, in his 1813 Charge, 
to the recently formed National Society, and resorted once again to diocesan 
infrastructure. 

The rules of the deanery meetings he had set up called on each of their mem- 
bers to endeavour to set up a Sunday school in his parish.!? Further, Burgess set 
up a diocesan branch of the sPCK, followed by deanery branches, which sup- 
plied clergy with tracts and books for Sunday and other schools. Finally he set 
up appointing officers and inspectors to work with the newly formed Bevan 
Charity to provide Welsh Circulating Charity schools for parishes which could 
not support a school in any other way. The charity was based in Cardigan, on 
the west coast of his diocese, which gave St David's an advantage, but even 
so his actions must have helped to account for the fact that most of these 
extremely useful schools were set up in his diocese.?° 

This has been a comparison of two small case studies and they may not be 
typical but it suggests, at least as a hypothesis, that energetic reforming bish- 
ops might as well have retired, like Watson, to their estates in Westmorland for 
all the difference they could make to service patterns and congregations, at 
least in the short term. Why this should be so is a matter for speculation but it 


17 Visitation returns as detailed in n. 6. 

18 Richard Watson, A Charge...Llandaff...1802 (London, 1802), p. 32. 

19 The rules are printed with Burgess's Charge...St David’s...1807, p. 49. 

20 Foran account of the work of the Bevan charity in this period, see Yates, The Established 
Church (see above, n. 4), pp. 166—174. 
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is the case that such changes required, not just a willingness on the part of the 
clergy to follow where the bishop led them, but also a willingness on the part 
of congregations to co-operate with the changes. Where clergy had more 
power to act alone, or could achieve more with the financial support of some 
of the wealthier members of the congregation, the bishop’s leadership could 
apparently have more effect on parish life. This seems to have been especially 
the case where leadership was backed up by encouragement and support from 
a deanery-based infrastructure. It was the quite dramatic changes that they 
could bring about in such areas of parochial life as church building and ele- 
mentary schooling which probably convinced these reforming bishops that it 
was worth continuing. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Episcopal Leadership of the Church in Victorian 
London: A Review of the Visitation Charges 
delivered to their Clergy by Bishops of London 
c. 1830-1900 


WM. Jacob 
Introduction 


A.P. Stanley, Dean of Westminster, one of the giants of the English Victorian 
religious scene, allegedly claimed: “Next to the bishopric of Rome, the Bishopric 
of London is the most important in Christendom.” If this was an exaggeration, 
the Diocese of London was certainly the premier see in England. Bishop Tait, 
when offered, during a period of ill-health in 1862, the Archbishopric of York, 
declined it as a “light duty” compared with London.? Successive bishops of 
London reminded their clergy that, as Bishop Blomfield had noted in 1830, the 
“metropolis should be a model of clerical behaviour and duty.” 

Religion was intensely important in people's lives in Victorian London. 
Heaven and hell were realities, not metaphors. Life expectation was brief for 
many people of all classes, and the after-life, with the threat of everlasting tor- 
ment, was long. Most people believed that the welfare of the soul was as impor- 
tant, perhaps more important, as the welfare of the body. Nearly everyone, 
even in what was regarded as “spiritually destitute” London, was deeply con- 
cerned about the right path to heaven. The churches, however, were controver- 
sially divided, not just among themselves, but internally, about what was the 
right way. The Church of England was divided about what accommodation 
should be made to developments in geology, biology, mathematics, statistics, 
history, and literary criticism, often by scholarly clergy, and by the understand- 
ing of the nature of God in relation to eternal punishment and the means of 


Quoted in W.G. Fallows, Mandell Creighton and the English Church (London, 1964), p. 17. 
2 Randall Thomas Davidson and William Benham, Life of Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 3rd ed., 2 vols. (London, 1891), 1: 267. 
3 CJ. Blomfield, A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of London by Charles James, Lord 
Bishop of London, at his Primary Visitation (s.1.,1830), p. 23. 
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salvation. This was happening in England at a time of dramatic economic and 
social change, producing almost universal literacy, a cheap press, investigative 
journalism, and maximum publicity for the Church’s critics and competitors. 
After the publication in 1854 of the results of the 1851 Census of Accommodation 
and Religious Attendance in Churches and Chapels everyone knew that the 
Church of England was numerically threatened as the national established 
Church, in terms of church attendance, by the combined forces of nonconfor- 
mity. Bishops of London were inevitably in the forefront of these matters. 


The Diocese of London and Its Bishops 


London was the largest English diocese, in terms of population. Until 1837 it 
comprised the counties of Middlesex, Essex, and Hertfordshire, as well as the 
cities of London and Westminster. Essex and Hertfordshire were transferred 
to the Diocese of Rochester in 1845 and London acquired parishes on the 
southside of the Thames from the Dioceses of Rochester and Winchester.* 
Mandell Creighton, bishop from 1897 until 1901, pointed out that “London 
raised questions which were unknown elsewhere.” Issues which troubled the 
Church nationally frequently emerged first in London, and were also often 
more acute there. Where the Bishop of London led, others might follow. London 
diocese was a training ground for bishops. John Jackson noted in his 1884 
charge that the Dioceses of Chester, Sydney, Truro, and Ripon had recently 
received London clergy as their bishops.® 

London, as the imperial capital of the greatest empire yet known, the largest 
city in the world, with the most advanced economy and manufacturing indus- 
try then known, pioneered modern urbanisation, financial structures, shop- 
ping and leisure, suburban life, and numerous new opportunities for sin and 
ungodliness. Bishops of London had to devise appropriate responses, on behalf 
of the Church, to this world of dramatic change, aware of their great responsi- 
bility, under God, for the care of his people. They were aware that they were 
under divine judgement, in seeking to win London for Christ, against what 


In 1863, by the London Diocese Act, the Kentish parishes were returned to Rochester. 
Mandell Creighton, The Church and the Nation: A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of London at St Paul’s Cathedral, February 211900, by Mandell Creighton, D.D. Bishop of London, 
(London, 1900), pp. 3 and 5. For Creighton, see Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton, by his 
Wife, 2 vols. (London, 1904) and Fallows, Mandell Creighton (see above, n. 1). 

6 J. Jackson, A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of London at his Fourth Visitation on 
November 7th 1884 by John Jackson, D.D., Bishop of London, (London,1884), p. 6. For Jackson see 
Stephen Gregory, ‘John Jackson; ODNB. 
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they regarded as the competition of the false and misleading lures of Roman 
Catholicism and numerous nonconformist churches and sects. 

Bishops of London, as well as having spiritual oversight of a world city, were 
at the heart of the national establishment, as ex officio members of the House 
of Lords and the Privy Council. They often had a shared educational experi- 
ence, usually at Oxford, with prime ministers and members of Cabinets. Out- 
standing priests were appointed to be bishops of London. Two of the five 
bishops who held the see during our period were translated to Canterbury, and 
two, Blomfield and Creighton, were only not translated because they were too 
old, or had died young, when a vacancy occurred. 

They were all distinguished and able men. Charles James Blomfield (1828- 
1856) had been Rector of the populous and poor parish of St Botolph-without- 
Bishopsgate in the City of London, and also Archdeacon of Colchester in the 
London diocese before becoming Bishop of the vast Diocese of Chester, which 
then included the rapidly expanding industrial towns of Lancashire and 
Manchester, and all of industrial Lancashire. He was a leading political econo- 
mist, and chaired the Royal Commission that reviewed the Poor Law, and 
played a major role in enacting the New Poor Law in 1834. He was actively 
involved in promoting legislation to improve health and sanitation for the 
poor. He was also the key member of the Ecclesiastical Commission estab- 
lished to review the finances of the Church of England and the administra- 
tion of the Church, and played a central part in the implementation of the 
Commission’s successive reports.” Archibald Campbell Tait (1856-1869) had 
succeeded the great reforming headmaster of Rugby School, Thomas Arnold, 
and had served on a Royal Commission on the Universities. He was one of the 
few bishops appointed to London who had not previously held another see.® 
John Jackson (1869-1885) had been Rector of the major parish of St James's 
Piccadilly in central London, before serving as Bishop of Lincoln for fifteen 
years. Frederick Temple (1885-1897) had succeeded Tait as headmaster of 
Rugby, and was then Bishop of Exeter? Mandell Creighton (1897-1901) was 
one of the most distinguished historians of his generation, and had been 


7 For Blomfield, see A Memoir of Charles James Blomfield, pp, ed. Arthur Blomfield, 2 vols. 
(London, 1863), PJ. Welch, Bishop Blomfield (University of London Ph.D. Thesis, 1952), 
Malcolm Johnson, Bustling Intermeddler? The Life and Work of Charles James Blomfield 
(Leominster, 2001), and Arthur Burns, ‘Charles James Blomfield? ODNB. 

8 For Tait see Davidson and Benham, Life of Tait (see above, n. 2) and Michael Jerome Peel, The 
London Episcopate of Archibald Campbell Tait 1856-1868 (University of London Ph.D. 
Thesis, 1988). 

9 For Temple see Memoirs of Archbishop Temple by Seven Friends, ed. E.G. Sandford, 2 vols. 
(London, 1906), Peter Hinchliff, Frederick Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury (Oxford, 1998), 
and Mark D. Chapman, ‘Frederick Temple, ODNB. 
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Bishop of Peterborough. Blomfield and Jackson both emphasised their London 
parochial experience in their charges, to identify themselves with their clergy. 

The bishop’s role as a leader, with pastoral oversight of his diocese did not 
confer great power on him. Bishops only appointed the incumbents of par- 
ishes of which they held the right of patronage. Where they did not have this 
right of presentation they had little influence over the appointment of a priest 
to a parish. However, in London during the nineteenth century, the bishop, 
under legislation drafted under the influence of Blomfield, acquired the patron- 
age of many of the new parishes created to meet the expanding population, 
significantly increasing his capacity to influence the personnel of the clergy. 
Once appointed, however, parish priests held their parishes as freeholds for 
life, unless found guilty of an offence of gross moral turpitude, and might not 
be susceptible to a bishop's wishes. Bishops could exercise disciplinary powers, 
but if a priest resisted, most bishops backed off, for clergy disciplinary proce- 
dures were cumbersome, expensive to steer through the courts, and exposed 
the Church to scandal in the press. Bishops themselves had to bear the costs of 
legal fees, and very few resorted to formal procedures to dismiss clergy.!? 
Bishops also had limited funds to finance new initiatives in their dioceses, and 
bishops of London were extensively involved in fundraising to build new 
churches and schools and to pay for clergy to work in the new areas of develop- 
ment. Episcopal influence was best exercised by winning the personal respect 
of clergy and leading laypeople so that they would support the bishop's poli- 
cies and strategies. 

The Church of England's Canons of 1604 required a bishop to conduct a visi- 
tation of his diocese every third year, although in London visitations were cus- 
tomarily held every fourth year. The process for a visitation was for the bishop 
to issue a printed questionnaire or 'enquiry' to all incumbents and to summon 
all clergy serving in the diocese to bring their letters of orders and licences to 
be checked. Churchwardens were also summoned to present anything amiss in 
their parishes. The questionnaires were required to be returned before the visi- 
tation, to provide the bishop with information about the parishes. The bishop 
then prepared his 'charge' or address to the assembled clergy. Until railways 
and omnibuses provided cheap transport, visitations usually extended across 


10 For clergy discipline in the nineteenth century see Frances Knight, ‘Ministering to the 
Ministers: The Disciplining of Recalcitrant Clergy in the Diocese of Lincoln 1830-1845, in 
The Ministry: Clerical and Lay [Studies in Church History 26], ed. WJ. Sheils and D. Wood 
(Oxford, 1989), pp. 357-366. R.B. Outhwaite, Scandal in the Church: Dr Edward Drax 1764— 
1843 (London, 1997), and A.R. Burns, The Diocesan Revival in the Church of England 
c. 1800-1870 (Oxford, 1999). 
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the summer months, when the bishop progressed around the diocese to local 
centres to which clergy and churchwardens were summoned. Tait was the first 
bishop to take advantage of the new transport links and to summon the clergy 
from the whole diocese, numbering over 1,000, to St Paul's Cathedral for his 
primary visitation in 1858." 


Bishops’ Visitation Charges 


Visitation charges were the only occasions when bishops met their clergy en 
masse and had an opportunity to address them. They were therefore highly 
important opportunities to reflect on the current state of the diocese, on wider 
theological or ecclesiastical issues, to set out their policy and strategies for 
evangelism and pastoral care, and to encourage and admonish their clergy. 
Bishops usually reflected on the present state of the diocese and reminded 
clergy of their duties and drew to their attention their current particular con- 
cerns. They were therefore significant moments in a bishop’s episcopate, and 
charges were the fruit of much research and careful thought on the part of 
bishops, and no doubt their chaplains. They were substantial pieces of work: 
Tait's 1858 Charge amounted to 122 pages, and took five hours to deliver, while 
the clergy sat in the darkening cathedral. The charges were normally printed 
for distribution to the clergy, and for general publication. They usually sold 
well: Tait’s 1858 Charge went through at least seven editions. 

A short article cannot do justice to these extensive and important docu- 
ments, but can merely highlight the issues and themes with which bishops of 
London dealt in these major moments in asserting their leadership. Charges 
were based on a careful review and analysis of the information the clergy had 
provided in their returns, which demonstrated their responses had been 
attended to. They also illustrate the additional research that bishops and their 
chaplains and staff did about the growth of the population in the diocese, and, 
of course, the extent to which the provision of new churches and additional 
clergy was keeping pace, or not, with this. Blomfield, in his 1837 Charge, noted 
that the state of the diocese was improving, and in subsequent charges he 
reported in detail on further progress in church building and fundraising.!? 


11 Davidson and Benham, Life of Tait (see above, n.2), 1: 265. 

12 For visitations, especially in the nineteenth century see Burns, Diocesan Revival (see 
above n. 10), pp. 23-40. 

13 CJ. Blomfield, A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of London at the Visitation in 
October 1838, by Charles James, Lord Bishop of London (London, 1838). 
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Tait, in introducing his first charge in 1858 reported that he had “attentively 
perused the answers you have kindly sent to my long list of queries,” thus 
enabling him to understand his clergy's position.* In his 1862 Charge Tait 
pointed out the self-regulatory role of a visitation, which “puts to each of us 
these questions — Art thou faithful? What are thy failures? How canst thou 
improve?” He added that “the special object of a Visitation must be...to stir us 
one by one, each in his sphere.”® 

From the late 1830s the theological traditions of churchmanship in the 
Church of England polarised and bishops needed to take care in constructing 
their charges not to identify with a particular group or viewpoint.!6 Creighton 
in 1900 tactfully noted that he “wished to avoid the appearance of addressing 
admonitions to particular bodies of clergy.” All the charges suggest that bish- 
ops tried hard to achieve a via media by expounding the historic teaching and 
order of the Church of England, for the edification and instruction of all par- 
ties in the Church, and to indicate to both evangelicals and ritualists what they, 
as bishops, saw as the boundaries of acceptable practice in the Church of 
England. 

Most charges were concerned with the need to respond to the enormous 
pastoral and evangelistic challenge posed by the ever-increasing population of 
London, and the key role of the parochial clergy in maintaining England as a 
Christian nation. Blomfield, in his Charge of 1834, set out the central role that 
he (and his successors) attributed to the established Church in the life of the 
nation: “The true peace and real prosperity of the country depends not upon 
the multiplication of minute legislative provision, nor upon any economic 
regulations, however ingeniously devised, however used as subsidiary aids, but 
upon its Christianity and its Christianity depends upon the labours of the par- 
ish clergy." 

The issues that predominate in the charges were the state of the clergy asa 
body, the need to recruit more high calibre clergy; the urgent requirement for 
funds to pay the clergy; the need for more churches and schools; the need to 


14 A.C. Tait, A Charge delivered in November 1858 to the Clergy of the Diocese of London at his 
Primary Visitation delivered by Archibald Campbell, Lord Bishop of London (London, 1858). 

15 A.C. Tait, A Charge delivered in December 1862 to the Clergy of the Diocese of London at his 
Visitation delivered by Archibald Campbell, Lord Bishop of London (London, 1862). 

16 Arthur Burns has pointed out that the custom of inviting a rising young clergyman to 
preach ata visitation was dropped at this time because of the risk of him expressing views 
that might provoke controversy. Burns, Diocesan Revival (see above, n. 10), p. 35. 

17 Creighton, Charge (see above, n. 5), p. 3. 

18 CJ. Blomfield, A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of London at the Visitation in 
July 1834, by Charles James, Lord Bishop of London (London, 1834), p. 2. 
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subdivide existing parishes both in already densely populated areas and to cre- 
ate new parishes in developing areas; strategies to reach the unchurched, espe- 
cially the ‘poorer sort’; the threat from nonconformity and Roman Catholicism; 
wider issues of the Church and the nation; and current controversies in the 
Church. Over the period a few items disappeared, but most remained remark- 
ably persistent. 

All bishops dwelt at length on the need to maintain the quality of the clergy 
in the diocese, and to ensure that able men were recruited for ordination. 
Given that about half of the over 1,000 clergy in the diocese were unbeneficed 
curates, bishops regularly urged proper vigilance on incumbents to ensure that 
they took up references when appointing curates, and to require them to apply 
to the bishop for a licence, and to make sure that no unlicensed clergy minis- 
tered in their parishes. Bishops regularly expressed concern about the level of 
clergy incomes, especially in newly created parishes, which had little or no endow- 
ments to pay incumbents, or in ancient parishes, where incumbents’ incomes 
were reduced as the result of the closure of churchyards and their replacement 
by cemeteries provided by private companies, consequently depriving incum- 
bents of the fees payable for burials in their churchyards.!9 Blomfield and Tait 
were concerned with the long-standing problem of clergy not living in their 
parishes, for the legislation that Blomfield had promoted in the 1830s to restrict 
clergy holding benefices in plurality and to require them to live in their par- 
ishes, took a generation or so to take full effect. Bishops also expressed concern 
about the related issue of the provision of, and condition of parsonage houses. 
By the later 1860s concerns about pluralism and non-residence and parsonage 
houses had disappeared from charges, presumably because the problem had 
been resolved. 

All the bishops commented on the provision of church services. The canoni- 
cal requirement of two Sunday services in each parish seems to have been uni- 
versally observed, but bishops urged incumbents to provide an additional 
‘third’ service, perhaps more informal in style, to attract the poorer sort in their 
parishes, and they encouraged clergy to say Morning and Evening Prayer daily 
in their churches, to enable lay people to attend.?° 

Blomfield announced the revival of the ancient office of rural dean in the 
diocese in his 1834 charge, to provide an additional tier of support and over- 


19 See Tait, Charge 1858 (see above, n. 14), p. 10 n. 1. For a full discussion of this subject see 
Malcolm Johnson, The Parochial Economics of Anglican Burial in the two Cities of 
London and Westminster from 1666 (King's College, University of London Ph.D. Thesis, 
2011). 

20 Blomfield, Charge 1830 (see above, n. 3), pp. 20-21. Tait, Charge 1862 (see above, n. 15), p. 71. 
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sight for clergy, in addition to the three, (but after 1837 only two) archdeacons 
in the diocese?! Tait tried to make rural deans more effective by subdividing 
the ancient rural deaneries, and increased the number from eight to 26. He 
also initiated regular meetings between the bishop and the rural deans, to dis- 
cuss diocesan policy.” 

All the bishops dwelt at length on the exponential increase in the popula- 
tion of their diocese, and the growth of the new phenomenon of suburbs. They 
used visitation charges to report on the progress of their policies to meet this 
challenge, reporting from Blomfield’s Charge of 1834 until Jackson’s Charge in 
1884 on the numbers of new churches that had been built and consecrated 
since the previous visitation, with statistical information about the provision 
of seating in churches in relation to population increases. Tait in 1858 reported 
in an appendix to his Charge that Blomfield had consecrated 155 churches dur- 
ing his episcopate.?? They also reported on fundraising initiatives for building 
new churches, and to provide additional clergy, paid lay workers, and volun- 
teers to work in the areas of greatest poverty. From Blomfield’s later years bish- 
ops became clear that merely raising money to build new churches to provide 
more seating was not enough to bring the poor into church, and bishops began 
to report on attempts to draw people, especially the working classes, into 
church. Tait reported establishing his Bishop of London's Fund to raise money 
from previously untapped sources to pay for ‘missionary’ curates and lay work- 
ers in new areas of mission, as well as to build new churches, and to support a 
missionary college to train lay missioners. Tait broke new ground in urging in 
his 1858 Charge activities outside churches, including open-air preaching, 
which he himself undertook. He endorsed the efforts of the nondenomina- 
tional London City Mission, and encouraged Sunday evening services in the- 
atres, providing the permission of the relevant parish priest had been obtained. 
He noted that the deans and chapters of Westminster Abbey and St Paul's 
Cathedral had opened their buildings for popular Sunday evening services. He 
encouraged clergy to say Morning and Evening Prayer in warehouses and 'great 
shops, and to set up missions to occupational groups, like cabmen and omni- 
bus drivers.?* 

Tait and Jackson in particular reported in their charges on initiatives under- 
taken to recruit lay volunteers to support the clergy in their pastoral and evan- 


21 Blomfield, Charge 1834 (see above, n. 18), p. 31. For rural deans, see Burns, Diocesan Revival 
(see above, n. 10), pp. 75-94. 

22 Peel, London Episcopate of Archibald Campbell Tait (see above, n. 8), p. 198. 

23 Tait, Charge 1858 (see above, n. 14), pp. 125-134. 

24 Ibid. pp. 80-117. 
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gelistic activities. Tait reported on the need to recruit women as “district 
visitors” to read passages from the Bible to poor women, and to instruct them 
in the passage’s meaning, and to develop their domestic and child-rearing 
skills. “Ladies” were sought to supervise these field-workers. A diocesan asso- 
ciation of volunteers was reported as having been established to provide train- 
ing for volunteers.” Jackson reported establishing a diocesan conference, 
including laypeople as well as clergy, with whom to consult about policies and 
strategies. 

Episcopal charges also considered wider issues. From the 1832 Reform Act 
onwards bishops expressed concern at the aggressive opposition of the non- 
conformist bodies to the established Church. Blomfield noted in his 1834 
Charge that the controversy over the Reform Act of 1832 was “the moment cho- 
sen by our adversaries to assail the Church and its ministers with every engine 
which the armoury of controversy could supply... In the prosecution of their 
warfare against the Church they have had recourse to the greatest calumny and 
the most unfounded accusations.’ 

He, and his successors, saw themselves as encouraging their clergy, under the 
fire of Nonconformity, by demonstrating the ‘usefulness’ of the Church? In his 
1838 Charge Blomfield discussed at length the structural reforms of the Church, 
with which he was very closely involved, drawn up in defence of the Church, and 
to facilitate its ‘usefulness’; and he and Tait regularly rebutted nonconformist 
campaigns for the disestablishment of the Church.27 

Tait, Jackson, and Temple all considered at length in their charges what they 
perceived as intellectual threats created by what Tait called the “spirit of 
inquiry” arising from the publication of the results of German and English his- 
torical and biblical research, especially in the context of the publication of 
Essays and Reviews in 1860 (to which the young Temple had been a contribu- 
tor), and Darwin's Origin of Species, and successive unsettling publications.?® 

The greatest problem that they perceived that the Church and their clergy 
faced, and to which they devoted more space in their charges than to any other 
topic, from Blomfield’s 1842 Charge onwards was the internal tension created 


25 A.C. Tait, A Charge delivered to his Clergy of the Diocese of London at his visitation in 
December 1866 by Archibald Campbell, Lord Bishop of London (London, 1866), pp. 76-85. 

26 Blomfield, Charge 1834 (seen above, n. 18), pp. 7-9. 

27 Blomfield, Charge 1838 (see above, n. 13), pp. 5-37. For Blomfield’s contribution to the 
administrative and financial reforms in the Church of England nationally see G.F.A. Best, 
Temporal Pillars: Queen Anne’s Bounty, the Ecclesiastical Commission and the Church of 
England (Cambridge, 1964), pp. 297-400. 

28 Tait, Charge 1862 (see above, n. 15), pp. 32-52. 
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in the Church of England by Tractarians and later ritualists. It seems to have 
driven bishops off course. In the conduct and teaching of a really rather small 
number of clergy, who theoretically held the office of bishop in high regard, 
and some of whose exemplary pastoral energies bishops greatly respected, bish- 
ops found an utterly intransigent challenge to their authority. It was a topic 
which they could not get right, as Blomfield discovered following his 1842 Charge. 
If he tried to enforce the rubrics of the Prayer Book and the Canons against the 
Tractarians for making additions to the liturgy, he also offended evangelicals 
by requiring them to include items which they had omitted.?? All subsequent 
nineteenth-century bishops of London were caught up in the disputes about 
the ritualist practises of a relatively small number of their clergy. Tait and 
Jackson in particular attempted to suppress them until defeated by the ritual- 
ists’ intransigence and willingness to rejoice in what they regarded as persecu- 
tion and martyrdom. Discussion of these matters occupied considerable space 
in bishop’s charges and became a national cause célèbre, attracting parliamen- 
tary time and legislation, and consuming vast amounts of episcopal time and 
energy. These matters have significantly overshadowed estimations of the very 
considerable leadership capacities that the evidence of their charges shows 
bishops of London demonstrated in presiding over certainly the most impor- 
tant diocese in the Church of England, if not Christendom, during a period of 
unprecedented social change and population growth. 


Conclusion 


Notwithstanding the distraction of Tractarian and ritualist excesses, the visita- 
tion charges of Victorian bishops of London suggest evidence of outstanding 
pioneering leadership. The bishops applied themselves to raising the morale 
and standards of their clergy, and to new initiatives in English dioceses, of engag- 
ing lay interest and energy in providing funds to build new churches in unprec- 
edented numbers, employing missionary clergy and lay staff, and recruiting lay 
volunteers, especially women, from all levels of society, with provision for super- 
vision and support, in order to provide for the spiritual and material needs of 
the very large concentration of poor people throughout their diocese. Visitation 
charges also show an awareness by bishops of a need to report and publicise 
successes on the part of the established Church, in competition with noncon- 
formists, for the hearts and souls of the people of London. Although numbers 


29 CJ. Blomfield, A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of London at the Visitation in 
October 1842 by Charles James, Lord Bishop of London (London, 1842), pp. 9-57. 
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of attenders at Sunday worship in parish churches and mission churches of the 
established Church did not keep pace with the exponential growth of the pop- 
ulation of the diocese, which is what Bishops Blomfield and Tait at least had 
intended, churches were the major voluntary organisations in all parts of the 
diocese, and were the major deliverers of social care and welfare benefits to the 
poor at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Ecumenical Leadership in the Church of England: 
The Role of Bishop John Wordsworth 


Nigel Yatest 
Introduction 


Between the late sixteenth and the late nineteenth centuries there was an 
enormous change in the ecumenical outlook of the Church of England. A key 
figure in the later stages of this development, and certainly recognised as such 
in his own lifetime, is the subject of this paper, Bishop John Wordsworth of 
Salisbury. Early Anglican leaders had seen their church as very clearly a church 
of the Reformation with all that that implied in terms of friendly relations 
with other Reformed churches across Europe, whether Lutheran or Calvinist. 
Although there was a recognition by Anglican leaders that an episcopal struc- 
ture provided the best form of ecclesiastical government, they had no desire to 
unchurch those members of Reformed churches that had dispensed with such 
a structure or could not demonstrate that they had maintained a direct succes- 
sion of bishops from before the Reformation. In this respect the Reformed 
churches of continental Europe fell into three groups: the Lutherans of Sweden 
and Finland that had, like the Church of England, retained both the historic 
episcopate and the apostolic succession; the Lutheran churches of Denmark, 
Iceland, Norway and parts of Germany, or the Calvinist church of Hungary, 
that had retained the former but not the latter; and the other Calvinist or 
Zwinglian churches that had retained neither but operated a Presbyterian sys- 
tem of government. For the purposes of this paper it is convenient to disregard 
the rather complicated, partly episcopal, partly presbyterian structure of the 
Church of Scotland before 1690. Until the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Anglican leadership was prepared, in practice, to recognise a parity of 
ministries across the Reformed churches of Europe and it was possible for non- 
episcopally-ordained ministers of Reformed churches to be appointed to ben- 
efices within the Church of England without the requirement that they be 
episcopally ordained beforehand.! 


1 See Norman Sykes, Old Priest and New Presbyter (Cambridge, 1956), pp. 14-117. 
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The decision of a significant number of English Puritan clergy not to accept 
the religious settlement of 1660-1662, and to form their own gathered churches, 
and their official recognition in the Toleration Act of 1689, was the catalyst that 
eventually brought about a significant change in the attitude of the Church of 
England to foreign non-episcopal churches and the type of relationship that 
the Church of England could enjoy with them. Since Anglicans could not rec- 
ognise the validity of ordinations within the English Protestant dissenting 
churches, it became increasingly awkward to recognise that of those within 
non-episcopal churches outside England, though Anglicans tended to make a 
distinction between Protestants who had deliberately rejected an episcopal 
church structure and those who had, as it were through the accident of history, 
lost such a structure inadvertently and who therefore deserved to be treated 
with greater charity. By the end of the eighteenth century most high church 
Anglicans did not accept the validity of such orders and had even begun to 
question those of episcopal churches that could not provide evidence of 
the continuation of the historic episcopate back to the period before the 
Reformation, or the rectification of potential invalidity through new lines of 
episcopal succession. 

All this was to have an impact on Anglican ecumenical attitudes. Whereas 
in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries there had been discus- 
sions between the future Archbishop of Canterbury, William Wake, and oth- 
ers about possible schemes of union between the Church of England and 
Protestant churches in Prussia, as well as the Gallican Roman Catholic Church 
in France,” and correspondence between the Anglican non-jurors and the 
Eastern Orthodox churches, which Wake had put a stop to in the 1720s? such 
possible schemes of union were no longer seen as having any possibility of 
success by the late eighteenth century and simply provided opportunities for 
theoretical debate between theologians. As far as any form of practical ecu- 
menism was concerned the position of the Church of England was one of 
splendid isolation, as can be seen in the gradual abandonment of discussions 
about a closer relationship between the Churches of England and Sweden, 
effectively killed off when the Swedish bishops found themselves more 
attracted to the theology and practice of the Wesleyan Methodists than that 
of more orthodox Anglicans.* 


2 See Norman Sykes, William Wake, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1957), pp. 60-80, 257-295, 315-366. 

3 See G. Williams, The Orthodox Church of the East in the Eighteenth Century being the Corre- 
spondence between the Eastern Patriarchs and the Nonjuring Bishops (London, 1868). 

4 See Lars Österlin, Churches of Northern Europe in Profile (Norwich, 1995), pp. 130-137, 143-152. 
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By the early years of the nineteenth century the Church of England had all 
but broken its ties with foreign Protestant churches except for some residual 
links in the field of missions to India. It no longer saw itself, as it had done 
originally, as part of the international family of Protestant churches, yet at the 
same time it was deeply suspicious about Roman Catholicism, and for Eastern 
Orthodoxy it seemed to neither know nor care anything at all. The final nail in 
the coffin of any resurrection of Protestant reunion initiatives was the ill-fated 
Jerusalem Bishopric scheme of 1841, which divided Anglican high churchmen 
into those who rejected the idea of a joint Anglican-Lutheran bishopric in 
principle, and those who felt that it was not inconsistent with a historic 
Anglican belief in the validity of Lutheran orders as expressed by high church- 
men in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.? (Photo 5.1) 

It was into this highly unpromising ecumenical climate that the future cham- 
pion of Anglican ecumenical initiatives, Bishop John Wordsworth, was born in 
1843. Yet by his death in 1911 he could be confident that much progress had 
been made in ecumenical relations, and that schemes of intercommunion and 
mutual recognition of orders between the Church of England and the Lutheran 
churches of Sweden and Finland, as well as with the Old Catholic churches of 
the Union of Utrecht, were capable of being realised in the not too distant 
future. The events that made this possible and the role of Bishop Wordsworth 
in them is a subject that requires further exploration. To do full justice to the 
topic will require a detailed study of the bishop’s surviving papers, and those 
of organisations with which he was associated, in Lambeth Palace Library,® 
and this paper will therefore restrict itself to looking at how Wordsworth man- 
aged to reorientate the Anglican ecumenical agenda during the last two decades 
of his life, during which time he was also bishop of Salisbury. 

During the 1840s Anglican ecumenical attitudes were still hardening. The 
Tractarians had formulated what they termed the ‘branch’ theory of Catholic 
Christendom, whereby the Anglican, Roman Catholic, or Eastern Orthodox 
churches were regarded as the representative ‘branch’ of the Catholic church 
in a particular country to the exclusion of all others. The priority for those who 
subscribed to this theory was the reunion of the three ‘branches’ of the Catholic 
church. Any other sort of ecumenical activity was simply a waste of time. That 
was, for example, the basis on which both the Association for the Promotion 
of the Unity of Christendom was set up in 1857 and the Order of Corporate 
Reunion established in the 1870s. In retrospect the adoption of the ‘branch’ 


5 See Ruth Rouse and S.C. Neill, eds., A History of the Ecumenical Movement 1517-1948, 2nd ed. 
(London, 1967), pp. 288-290. 
6 Lambeth Palace Library Mss 1399, 1401, and 2909-2911. 
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PHOTO 5.1 Bishop Wordsworth 
COURTESY OF BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


theory by many Anglican high churchmen can be seen as both nonsensical and 
unrealistic. It repackaged history to suit the needs of a few romantically- 
inclined individuals and, by ignoring the Protestant churches that were the 
major religious groups in northern Europe, it sought to limit Anglican ecu- 
menical initiatives to goals that were simply unachievable. 
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Not all Anglican high churchmen were completely sold on the ‘branch’ theory. 
There was a concern that the churches with which they were seeking union 
were themselves greatly in need of reform and that there were other religious 
bodies in Europe with which union might be both beneficial and more easily 
achievable. One of these was the Old Catholic Church of the Netherlands which 
one of the leading Tractarians, John Mason Neale, had paid two visits to in 1851 
and 1854. In 1853 a strongly anti-Roman Catholic high churchman, Frederick 
Meyrick, had set up the Anglo-Continental Society, the chief objects of which 
were to spread knowledge of the Church of England in mainland Europe and 
to encourage the setting up of reformed Catholic churches where this appeared 
possible. Neale's visits to Holland were publicised in his History of the So-called 
Jansenist Church of Holland in 1858.” The Anglo-Continental Society attracted the 
support of Bishops Harold Browne of Ely (later of Winchester) and Christopher 
Wordsworth of Lincoln. Indeed it was through his father, Christopher, that the 
future Bishop John Wordsworth, first got involved in ecumenical activities, 
accompanying him on visits to the newly established Catholic Diocese for the 
Old Catholics in Germany in 1871 and 1872, and attending the Old Catholic 
Congress at Cologne in the latter year in the company of his father and Bishop 
Browne.® 


Bishop Wordsworth and the Old Catholics 


However, whereas Browne and his father had been fairly uncritical in their atti- 
tude to the work of the Anglo-Continental Society, John Wordsworth under- 
took meticulous research into the history of some of the bodies they were 
dealing with. He made a clear distinction between those Old Catholic churches 
that had either existed in the Netherlands for the best part of two centuries, or 
had emerged in Germany, Switzerland, and Austria in opposition to the decree 
on papal infallibility at the First Vatican Council, and those independent or 
reformed Catholic churches in France, Italy, Portugal, and Spain which had 
been built around some rather idiosyncratic and unstable individuals such as 
Pére Hyacinthe Loyson in France or Count Enrico di Campello in Italy.9 Once 
he became bishop of Salisbury, Wordsworth made a formal visit to the Old 
Catholic churches of Germany, Switzerland, and Austria in the company of 


7 H.R.T. Brandreth, The Oecumenical Ideals of the Oxford Movement (London, 1947), p. 65. 

8 E.W. Watson, The Life of Bishop John Wordsworth (London, 1915), p. 321; C.B. Moss, The Old 
Catholic Movement: Its Origins and History (London, 1948), pp. 330-331. 

g Watson, Wordsworth (see above, n. 8), pp. 317-318. 
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Bishop Maclagan of Lichfield. Essentially this visit was a fact-finding mission 
in preparation for the 1888 Lambeth Conference of Anglican bishops. In the 
same year Wordsworth also visited, in the company of Bishop Wilberforce of 
Newcastle, the Old Catholic Church of the Netherlands and had discussions 
with Archbishop Johannes Heykamp of Utrecht. 

As a result of Wordsworth’s fact-finding reports the Lambeth Conference 
agreed to develop friendly relations with the Old Catholic churches in Germany 
and Switzerland and to admit their members to communicate at Anglican altars. 
There was a reciprocal response from the German and Swiss Old Catholics, but 
a more guarded one from the Dutch church, which had still to make up its mind 
about the validity of Anglican orders. In 1889 Wordsworth paid a further visit to 
the German and Swiss Old Catholics and in 1890 and 1892 he attended the 
International Congresses of Old Catholics at Cologne and Lucerne. On the latter 
occasion he was awarded an honorary doctorate in divinity by the (Old Catholic) 
Catholic Theological Faculty of the University of Bern.!° 

Thereafter there was something of a lull in negotiations for full intercom- 
munion, despite the setting up of the Society of St Willibrord under the joint 
presidency of Bishops Collins of Gibraltar and Prins of Haarlem in 1908. Partly 
this was the result of the confusion caused by the consecration of Arnold 
Harris Mathew as an Old Catholic bishop for Great Britain at Utrecht in 
1908. The Old Catholic Bishops of the Union of Utrecht had been persuaded 
that there was a group of dissatisfied Roman Catholics in Britain prepared to 
become Old Catholics but not Anglicans. When they realised they had been 
duped, that no such group existed, and that Mathew was as unstable a person 
as Père Loyson or Count di Campello, the Old Catholic bishops formally apolo- 
gised for the action they had taken in good faith. In 1913, two years after Bishop 
Wordsworth's death, Bishop Nicolaas Prins became the first Dutch Old Catholic 
bishop to visit England, attending a Sung Eucharist at All Saints, Margaret 
Street in London. In 1925 the Old Catholic Church of the Netherlands formally 
recognised the validity of Anglican orders, an action which led in due course to 
full intercommunion between Anglicans and Old Catholics." 


Bishop Wordsworth and the Church of Sweden 


In addition to the influence of his father, John Wordsworth had also been 
deeply affected by the efforts of his uncle, Bishop Charles Wordsworth of St 


10 Ibid., pp. 321-326; Moss, Old Catholic Movement (see above, n. 8), pp. 333-335. 
11 Ibid., pp. 298-307, 337-350. 
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Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, to achieve reunion between the episcopal 
and presbyterian churches in Scotland. His later biography of his uncle deeply 
deplored the fact that he had, despite being the senior bishop, been passed 
over for the primacy of the Scottish Episcopal Church in 1886 because he had 
been considered “too friendly to Presbyterians.” Bishop Charles Wordsworth 
had first enunciated his advocacy of 


a union between the Church Establishments of Scotland 

and England, in other words, throughout the United Kingdom, 
upon Scriptural and Reformation principles, in the interests of 
Truth and Peace, with a view to domestic, social and national 
benefits, and without the sacrifice of national independence 


in 1861. In subsequent years he renewed his call for such a union in an 
address to the Church Congress at Kidderminster" and in a revised edition of 
his initial publication. In this he explained that in the case of Scotland this 
would be a return to the historical situation before 1690 in which episcopacy 
and presbyterian structures could be combined in a single system of church 
government.!? Twenty years later he was still regretting that “the way has 
not been found for a permanent coalition between Prelacy and the General 
Assembly......There is, however, I believe, nothing in the nature of things to 
prevent such a coalition.”!® What was perhaps most unusual about the bishop 
was that, unlike some others who advocated a union of Protestants, he was a 
committed high churchman. His nephew laid great emphasis on this as his 
biographer. 


Not only was he an advocate of the use of music......but 

he was known to be sound in his opinions on the doctrine 

of the Sacraments.......and he adopted the Eastward Position 

at the consecration prayer at a time when such a position was 
highly controversial}? 


12 John Wordsworth, The Episcopate of Charles Wordsworth (London, 1899), p. 246. 

13 Charles Wordsworth, A United Church of Scotland, England and Ireland Advocated 
(Edinburgh, 1861), p. v. 

14 Charles Wordsworth, Reunion of the Church in Great Britain (Edinburgh, 1862). 

15 Wordsworth, A United Church (see above, n. 13). 

16 Charles Wordsworth, Prospects of a Reconciliation Between Presbytery and Episcopacy: A 
Charge Delivered at the Annual Synod of the United Diocese of St Andrews, Dunkeld and 
Dunblane (Edinburgh, 1882), p. n. 

17 Wordsworth, Charles Wordsworth (see above, n. 12), p. 9. 
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At the same Lambeth Conference at which the decision was taken to develop 
friendly relations with Old Catholics a resolution was passed recognising that 
the Lutheran churches of Sweden and Finland had retained the historic epis- 
copate, whereas those of Denmark, Iceland, and Norway had not, and that 
there was therefore a prima facie case for investigating the possibility of estab- 
lishing a closer relationship with the former. Not all Anglican high churchmen 
were in agreement with this. During the 1830s and 1840s there had been much 
discussion among them about the state of Lutheranism in both Denmark and 
Sweden. Archdeacon Manning had expressed the view that 


it does not yet appear how it can be proved that these 
communities have retained the succession derived from 
the Apostles, and, with this, the authority of Christ to 
minister sacraments in His name.!8 


In 1831 the Danish high church theologian, N.F.S. Grundtvig, on one of his visits 
to England, met both Manning and another young Anglican high churchman, 
H.J. Rose, and there was subsequent correspondence between Grundtvig and 
E.B. Pusey. In 1838 Grundtvig told Pusey that he regretted that the Danish 
church had lost the episcopal succession and that it would be wise for it regain 
this through regularisation of its episcopate by either the Church of England or 
the Church of Sweden. On a later visit to England in 1843, Grundtvig met Pusey 
and other Tractarians or sympathisers: J.H. Newman, W.F. Hook and William 
Palmer of Magdalen. At this date it was clear that Pusey accepted the validity 
of Swedish orders but not those of Danish ones. Indeed attempts to regularise 
Danish orders were later to be taken up by the Anglo-Continental Society with 
an abortive attempt to secure Anglican participation in the consecration of Dr 
Pjetur Pjetursson as bishop of Iceland (then part of Denmark) in 1864-1865.29 
Pusey, however, later changed his mind about the Church of Sweden. When 
the English Church Union, in 1863, suggested the possibility of intercommu- 
nion with the Church of Sweden, Pusey stated that such a move “would imply 
approval of the Lutheran heresies” and prejudice the potential reunion of the 
‘branch’ churches of Catholic Christendom.?! 


18 — H.E. Manning, The Unity of the Church (London, 1842), p. 330. 

19 P.G. Lindhart, ‘Grundtvig and England, Journal of Ecclesiastical History 1 (1950), 207-224. 

20 J.E. Pinnington, Anglican-Danish Relations from the American to the Icelandic Consecra- 
tion Proposals, Journal of Ecclesiastical History 21 (1970), 341-355. 

21 C.H. Lyttkens, The Growth of Swedish-Anglican Intercommunion between 1833 and 1942 
(Lund, 1970), pp. 37, 41-42. 
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High churchmen who approved of the possibility of intercommunion between 
the churches of England and Sweden were also not helped by the hostility of 
some Swedish Lutherans to the Oxford Movement. As early as 1831 Bishop 
Wingard of Gothenburg had dismissed Anglican high churchmen as crypto- 
papists in an episcopal charge. In 1839 Wingard became archbishop of Uppsala 
and his attacks on Tractarian theology were translated into English as Reviews 
of the Latest Events and Present State of the Church of Christ in 1845.2? It was 
therefore not surprising that an article in The Christian Remembrancer in 1847 
should allege that the Church of Sweden “had no conception of the sacramen- 
tal nature” of the Eucharist. 


All external ceremonies were only different ways of preaching 
the Word.......In the Eucharist they maintained that Christ's 
body and blood were received in, with and during the 
administration of the sacred elements. But, separately from the 
recipient, there was no Real Presence in the elements. They 
were allowed to be used for profane purposes after the 
administration.” 


After about 1860 some members of the Swedish church began to take a more 
positive view of the Oxford Movement. Support for this position was most 
noticeable in the high church university of Lund and T.F. Grafstrém, pastor 
to the Swedish legation in London in 1863-1867, was strongly influenced by 
Tractarian theology.?* 

Bishop John Wordsworth himself was well aware of the sensitivities of some 
Anglican high churchmen on the matter of possible intercommunion with the 
Church of Sweden. Nevertheless he was committed to the notion and, together 
with Bishop Browne of Winchester, saddened that no initiative in that direc- 
tion seemed to be forthcoming from the Lambeth declaration of 1888. In 1891 
Browne commented that 


I warmly advocated the reception of the Swedish Church to 
Communion with us, though it wants entirely one of the three 
orders of the ministry, and has the other two very imperfectly.?? 


22 Ibid, p.158. 

23 Ibid., pp. 30-31. 

24 Ibid., pp. 177-187. 

25 G.W. Kitchin, Edward Harold Browne, DD, Lord Bishop of Winchester (London, 1895), p. 416. 
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In fact it was not until preparations for the 1908 Lambeth Conference were well 
underway that Bishop Wordsworth was appointed convenor of a committee of 
57 Anglican bishops on reunion and intercommunion. The committee invited 
Bishop Tottie of Kalmar to address the conference, which in turn agreed to set up 
a commission to explore the possibilities of intercommunion with the Swedish 
and Finnish churches. Judging Wordsworth to be perhaps over-enthusiastic in 
his support for this project, Bishop Ryle of Winchester was appointed chairman 
of the commission, but was little more than a figure-head. Most of the research 
was done by Bishop Wordsworth, who taught himself Swedish and who pub- 
lished what is still the best available history in English of the Church of Sweden, 
in which he drew attention to the Catholic liturgical usages of that church, such 
as its continued use of “red and black chasubles, with heavy gold and silver 
ornaments, worn over plain white albs” and his belief that “the increased 
interest in the conduct of public worship will develop almost universally as it 
has done in England”? The members of the commission visited Sweden in 1909 
and had a three-day debate with the Swedish bishops at Uppsala. After this for- 
mal meeting, Wordsworth remained in Sweden for a further eleven days, visit- 
ing the theological faculties at the universities of Lund and Uppsala, and 
endeavouring to discover as much as he could about the national church. The 
report of the commission, published in 191, the year of Wordsworth's death, 
made clear that the churches of Sweden and Finland had retained the historic 
episcopate and “that the succession of bishops has been maintained unbroken,” 
the essential prerequisite for formal intercommunion with the Anglican 
Communion, confirmed at the next Lambeth Conference in 1920.2” 


Conclusion 


Although Bishop Wordsworth did not live to see the fulfilment of the two inter- 
communion schemes which he had taken the lead in promoting, his role in 
Anglican ecumenism was extremely significant. During the first half of the 
nineteenth century the Church of England had become, in ecumenical terms, 
increasingly isolationist. The initial reunion schemes pursued by proponents 
of the ‘branch’ theory, the Association for the Promotion of the Unity of 
Christendom, the Anglo-Continental Society, or Bishop Charles Wordsworth 
in Scotland were unrealistic and, in some cases, damaging in their potential 


26 John Wordsworth, The National Church of Sweden (London, 1911), pp. 432, 440. 
27  Österlin, Churches of Northern Europe (see above, n. 4), pp. 235-236; Rouse and Neill, eds., 
Ecumenical Movement (see above, n. 5), pp. 471-473. 
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long-term consequences. Those promoted by Bishop John Wordsworth were 
realistic and, as it turned out, achievable. It would not be an exaggeration to 
see him as the ‘father’ of modern Anglican ecumenism, and it was certainly as 
a result of his leadership that Anglicans first began to consider ecumenism 
seriously and take the necessary steps to secure intercommunion between 
Anglicans and the members of other Christian churches. Bishop Wordsworth’s 
initiatives in respect of Old Catholics and Swedish Lutherans, which came to 
fruition after his death, were the first stage in an Anglican ecumenical pro- 
gramme which has explored options for other schemes of intercommunion or 
reunion, some of which, such as the Bonn Agreement, the Church of South 
India and the Porvoo Common Statement, have been successfully implemented, 
and others, such as the scheme for Anglican-Methodist reunion in England, 
have failed through lack of support within the churches themselves.?? 
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CHAPTER 6 


Renewal of Religious Leadership According to an 
Ancient Model: Bishop Joseph Hubert Reinkens 
and Bishop Martin of Tours 


Angela Berlis 
Introduction 


In the past few decades, many new sources on Joseph Hubert Reinkens have 
been made accessible: letters and other documents from his youth and letters 
to his elder brother Wilhelm from the years 1840-1873.! These sources have 
given rise to several publications about this professor of ancient church his- 
tory, his relation to the Prince-Bishop of Breslau and his rejection of the First 
Vatican Council (1869-1870).? Although this means that Reinkens can be 
regarded as one of the important champions of the Old Catholic movement in 
Germany, oddly enough no modern biography considers his life and work in 
the period from 1873,? when Reinkens was elected bishop for the Old Catholics 
in Germany and consecrated in Rotterdam by a bishop of the Old Catholic 


1 Joseph Hubert Reinkens, Briefe an seinen Bruder Wilhelm (1840-1873), ed. Hermann Josef 
Sieben, 3 vols. [Bonner Beiträge zur Kirchengeschichte 10/1-111] (Cologne-Vienna, 1979); 
Herbert Lepper, ‘Unbekannte “Familienbriefe” der Briider Joseph und Wilhelm Reinkens, 
Zeitschrift des Aachener Geschichtsvereins 90/91 (1983/84), 165-219, there 170-197 and 213-219; 
Bernhard Poll, ‘Joseph Reinkens. Ein Jugendbild in Briefen, Annalen des Historischen Vereins 
für den Niederrhein 155/156 (1954), pp. 392-410. See also: Heinrich Bacht, ‘Dr. Wilhelm 
Reinkens (1811-1889). Ungedruckte Briefe aus seiner Studien- und Kaplanszeit, Annalen des 
Historischen Vereins für den Niederrhein 179 (1977), pp. 158-220. — Translation of the original 
lecture: Huub Stegeman, Tilburg. With thanks to Dr Charlotte Methuen, Glasgow, and Martin 
della Valle, Bern, for their corrections of the expanded version of the lecture as an article. 
Unless otherwise specified, the translation of German quotations is by the author. 

2 Heinrich Bacht, Die Tragödie einer Freundschaft. Fürstbischof Heinrich Förster und Professor 
Joseph Hubert Reinkens [Forschungen und Quellen zur Kirchen- und Kulturgeschichte 
Ostdeutschlands 20] (Cologne-Vienna, 1985); Heinrich Bacht, ‘Das Konzil war ihr Schicksal. 
Die Brüder Wilhelm und Joseph Hubert Reinkens und das Erste Vatikanische Konzil, Annalen 
des Historischen Vereins fiir den Niederrhein 183 (1980), pp. 102-200. 

3 The only full biography dates from ten years after Reinkens’s death and was written by his 
nephew: Joseph Martin Reinkens, Joseph Hubert Reinkens. Ein Lebensbild (Gotha, 1906). More 
recent articles which concentrate on the period between 1873 and 1896 focus on certain aspects 
of his life. For an overview of the literature, see Angela Berlis, ‘Brüder im Bischofsamt — Freunde 
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Church in the Netherlands. Little in-depth work has been published on 
Reinkens as a bishop, let alone on his views on episcopacy. 

This latter question is the subject of this article. How did Reinkens regard 
religious leadership, especially episcopacy? In what way was his view influ- 
enced by his historical research and his experiences with contemporary bish- 
ops? This article draws on Reinkens’s works on Martin of Tours (1866) and 
Hilary of Poitiers (1864) and his first pastoral letter (1873) and also touches on 
his correspondence. 


Biographical Sketch of Joseph Hubert Reinkens 


Joseph Hubert Reinkens was born on 1 March 1821 in Burtscheid near Aachen. 
Whereas his elder brother, Wilhelm (1811-1889), received a fancy education, 
the family became impoverished in the 1830s and Joseph and his brothers had 
to work in order to help their father support the family after their mother’s 
death in 1836. Consequently, Joseph Reinkens was 23 by the time he passed his 
final school examination.* He went on to study philosophy, theology, and clas- 
sical philology at the University of Bonn. During this period, he lived in the 
house of his elder brother Wilhelm, who was the parish priest at St Remigius in 
Bonn. Wilhelm Reinkens was the spiritual centre of a group of men and women 
inspired by the philosophy of Anton Günther (1783-1863),° which was engaged 
in a careful study of the Church Fathers. Anton Günther, who lived in Vienna 
as a private scholar, aimed to overcome the rift between Christianity and sci- 
ence, faith and knowledge through a philosophical justification of positive 
Christianity. He inspired an influential philosophical school of the nineteenth 
century. A number of the men in the “Bonn circle of Güntherians” subse- 
quently left the Archbishopric of Cologne because the archbishop was ill- 


fürs Leben. Joseph Hubert Reinkens (1821-1896) und Eduard Herzog (1841-1924), Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 101 (2011), 176-200, there 178-179, notes 9-12. 

4 Reinkens, Lebensbild (see above, n. 3), pp. 4-6. 
See Paul Wenzel, Der Freundeskreis um Anton Günther und die Gründung Beurons. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des deutschen Katholizismus im 19. Jahrhundert (Essen, 1965); Angela Berlis, 
Frauen im Prozess der Kirchwerdung. Eine historisch-theologische Studie zur Anfangsphase des 
deutschen Altkatholizismus (1850-1890) (Frankfurt a.M., 1998), pp. 384—474. 

6 See Wolfgang Klaghofer, Kritische Differenz. Biographisch-theologische Studien zur Wiener 
Theologischen Schule des 19. Jahrhunderts [Salzburger Theologische Studien 14] (Innsbruck, 
2000). 
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disposed towards Günther and was substantially responsible for the latter's 
work being put on the Index librorum prohibitorum in 1857.” 

Joseph Hubert Reinkens was ordained a priest on 3 September 1848 and 
received his doctoral degree at the University of Munich on 8 August 1849. In 
1850 he received his professorial research degree (Habilitation) from the 
University of Breslau, where he was appointed lecturer in 1850, associate pro- 
fessor in 1853, and a full professor of church history in 1857. In the academic 
year 1865-1866, Reinkens was elected vice-chancellor of the University of 
Breslau. [Photo 6.1] 

Theologically, Reinkens — like the church historian Ignaz von Döllinger 
(1799-1890) — was part of the (historical-critical) ‘German School, which 
opposed the (neoscholastic) ‘Roman School’ The 1863 meeting of Catholic 
scholars in Munich (Münchener Gelehrtenversammlung) revealed the gap 
between these two schools very clearly? A few years later, Reinkens opposed 
the First Vatican Council (1869-1870) and in his writings and public speaking 
became an outspoken critic of both the infallibility and the juridical primacy 
of the pope. In autumn 1870 this led first to Reinkens's suspension and later to 
his excommunication by order of Prince-Bishop Heinrich Förster (1800-1881) 
of Breslau. In 1873 the Old Catholic clergy and lay people of Germany elected 
him as their bishop. As bishop, Reinkens had a central role in the development 
of the Old Catholic movement in Germany into a diocese of Catholics not 
being in communion with the pope. He was frequently subject to attacks by 
ultramontane Catholics, whilst he himself sought ecumenical contacts, par- 
ticularly with Anglicans. 


Martin of Tours as a Bishop through the Eyes of Joseph Hubert 
Reinkens 


In 1864 Joseph Hubert Reinkens published an important scholarly work on 
Hilary, bishop of Poitiers (ca 315-367).!? Given his interest in Hilary, it seemed 


7 See Herman H. Schwedt, 'Zur Verurteilung der Werke Anton Günthers (1857) und seiner 
Schüler, Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 101 (1990), 301-343. 

8 See Reinkens, Briefe an seinen Bruder, p. 1378 (letter from 1 August 1865) (see above, n. 1), 
and Erich Kleineidam, Die katholisch-theologische Fakultät der Universität Breslau 18n— 
1945 (Cologne, 1962), pp. 148-149. 

9 Cf. Georg Schwaiger, ‘Die Münchener Gelehrtenversammlung von 1863 in den Strómungen 
der katholischen Theologie des 19. Jahrhunderts; in Begegnung. Beiträge zu einer 
Hermeneutik des theologischen Gesprüches, ed. Max Seckler et al. (Graz, 1972), pp. 735-748. 

10 Joseph Hubert Reinkens, Hilarius von Poitiers. Eine Monographie (Schaffhausen, 1864). 
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PHOTO 6.1 Joseph Hubert Reinkens as Professor 
COURTESY OF PETER FEENSTRA. 
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only logical for him to study the latter's favourite disciple, Martin." The cul- 
tural historical significance of Martin and the prevalence of his name through- 
out the Rhineland, Reinkens’s home, also played a role in the selection of his 
subject}? Martin (316/17-397) was the son of a Roman tribune who enlisted in 
the Roman army at the age of fifteen.!? After his baptism, Martin left the army 
to become a student of Hilary of Poitiers’s. Later, after a short stay in Milan, 
Martin withdrew to the isle of Gallinaria (near Genoa) to live as a hermit. In 
361, he founded the first monastery in Gaul; ten years later he was elected 
bishop of Tours. Martin did missionary work in the rural areas of his bishopric, 
a task in which his abilities as a miracle worker and exorcist proved very useful. 
He died on 8 November 397 in Candes. 

Reinkens published the book about this “hero of practical Christianity” in 
1866, while he was vice-chancellor of the University of Breslau; he used the 
proceeds from the sale of the book for his representative duties! The book 
was aimed at a wider audience," which it reached successfully, as is evident 
from its three printings and the references to it in Meyers Konversations- 
Lexikon in 1878 and 1906.18 The Borromeo Association (Borromäusverein), 


11 Joseph Hubert Reinkens, Martin von Tours der wunderthätige Mönch und Bischof (Breslau, 
1866; 2nd ed. Breslau, 1870, 3rd ed. Gera, 1876). 

12 Reinkens points this out in the foreword. His own family had an affinity with Martin of 
Tours: Reinkens dedicated his book to his older brother, Martin Reinkens (1815-1872). See 
Reinkens, Martin von Tours (see above, n. 11), p. vi. 

13 Cf. Jacques Fontaine, ‘Martin’, in LTAK?, 1997, vol. 6, col. 1427-1428. 

14 His army period is also the time in which Martin famously shared his cloak with a beggar 
in Amiens. According to Reinkens, this was not an historical event. 

15 Friedrich Lauchert, ‘Bischof Joseph Hubert Reinkens als Theologe und Historiker, Revue 
Internationale de Théologie 4 (1896), 518-537 and 760—785, there 530. 

16 _ Reinkens, Briefe an seinen Bruder (see above, n. 1), p. 1424. 

17  "fR[einkens] verräth auf jeder Seite den geschulten und gründlichen Gelehrten, der nichts 
schreibt, was nicht das Resultat gewissenhafter und nüchterner Untersuchung wáre; was er 
aber schreibt, sucht er in einer jedem Gebildeten fasslichen und genießbaren, ja in möglichst 
schóner und gefälliger Form zu geben.” Franz Xaver Kraus in his review in Theologisches 
Literaturblatt 2 (1867), col. 229—231; see also the review by J. Peters in Theologische 
Quartalschrift 49/1 (1867), 78-84. 

18 See ‘Martin von Tours, in Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. Eine Encyklopädie des allge- 
meinen Wissens, 3rd ed., 15 vols. (Leipzig, 1874-1878), 11: 267 (Reinkens's book is the only 
literature mentioned); see also Meyers Großes Konversations-Lexikon, 6th ed., 20 vols. 
(Leipzig-Vienna, 1902-1909), 13: 367 (Reinkens’s book is the first of four books on Martin 
mentioned). His book is not mentioned in subsequent editions of the dictionary. Edouard 
Charles Babut's critical work Saint Martin de Tours (Paris, 1912) ushered in a new period of 
critical modern research on Martin. 
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founded in 1845 as a Catholic association for the dissemination of writings 
appropriate for a Catholic readership, and subordinate to the Archbishop of 
Cologne, distributed the book.!9 The French politician and publicist Charles- 
Forbes-René de Montalembert (1810-1870) mailed it to the Bishop of Tours, by 
whom it was benevolently received as an “édifiant ouvrage”? Reviewers rec- 
ommended the book to Catholics and Protestants alike; however, the review- 
ers’ different denominational points of view did become evident in their 
appraisal of the miracles performed by Martin?! — issues that modern critical 
research continues to struggle with.?? 

While the book was generally well received among experts,?? extremist 
Catholic as well as Protestant commentators — ultramontanes and Stock- 
protestanten (meaning ‘arch-conservative Protestants’) — displayed uncom- 
mon unanimity in their exceedingly critical, and according to Reinkens 
“well-nigh unfair,” assessment. For Reinkens, there was a touch of irony in the 
fact that these ultra-conservative Protestants considered him “a faithful son of 
my [i.e. the Roman Catholic] church,” whereas the ultramontanes regarded 
him as being far too liberal. While the Stockprotestanten acknowledged that his 
book on Martin followed the good habit of “diligently and carefully” working 


19 _ Reinkens, Briefe an seinen Bruder (see above, n. 1), p. 1420. 

20 Ibid, p.1488. 

21 See Reinkens’s own remarks on the subject, ibid., pp. 1474, 1484. A Protestant reviewer 
remarked that the only point of disagreement would be that he would not consider mira- 
cles to be possible (ibid., p. 1474). See also what the Roman Catholic scholar Franz Xaver 
Kraus wrote on this matter in his review in Theologisches Literaturblatt (see above, n. 17), 
col. 230-231: “... vertritt R[einkens] den einzig möglichen Standpunkt, den ein Katholik, 
der auf wissenschaftliche Einsicht Anspruch erheben will, einnehmen kann. Er gibt … die 
Möglichkeit der Wunder im Leben der Kirche zu … . Aber der ideale Grund kann in einem 
concreten Falle niemals die Wirklichkeit nachweisen...". 

22 Seealso the overview by Klaus Rosen, Der heilige Martin — Bischof, Arzt und Missionar. Das 
Zeugnis der Vita Sancti Martini des Sulpicius Severus; Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum 
52 (2009), pp. 61-80. Rosen differentiates: “Martins Heilwunder scheinen am ehesten 
Glauben zu verdienen. Denn Spontanheilungen — ob Wunder genannt oder nicht - kennt 
auch die heutige Medizin" (ibid., p. 64). According to Rosen, it was a short distance from 
Martin the doctor to the “Missionar, dem man zutraute, auch andere übernatürliche, den 
Naturgesetzen widersprechende Taten zu vollbringen, um die Menschen für Gott zu gewin- 
nen" (ibid., p. 71). 

23 Even from today's perspective, Reinkens's writings convey “das Bild eines ernsthaften und 
genauen Arbeitens, um die Sache bemüht." Klaghofer, Kritische Differenz (see above, n. 6), 
p. 426. To wit: "Die Absicht Reinkens' ist unpolemisch, die Durchführung ebenso" (ibid.). 
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from the sources, they also criticised its “tendentiously Roman tinge” which 
made it unpalatable.?* 

In addition to church historians and learned Catholic clergy, in the nine- 
teenth century broader historical scholarship started taking an interest in the 
lives of the saints as well.?* Although Reinkens was a man of the cloth and a 
church historian, his Martin von Tours is not a devotional book but one of the 
first historical-critical discussions of its subject in the nineteenth century?6 In 
his preface, Reinkens suggests that “the wide-spread praise [of Martin] is not 
merely rooted in the legend and the combination of his memory with mythical 
tales, but also and chiefly historically founded in his true and wonderful life."27 
Reinkens's book takes the Vita of Martin as written by the Aquitane nobleman 
Sulpicius Severus (ca 360 — after 406) as its primary source,?? comparing it with 
other texts from the fourth and fifth centuries. This results in a reconstruction 
of the saint's life which also deals with contentious issues of chronology arising 
from the Vita. Reinkens thus anticipated some of the questions which would 
arise from the study of Martin's life in the twentieth century? to the extent 
that Martin Happ views Reinkens's critical reconstruction of Martin's Vita as 
"exemplary in defining a new method of approaching sources in church history 


24 Joseph Reinkens to his brother, 1 November 1866. Reinkens, Briefe an seinen Bruder (see 
above, n. 1), p. 1471. “In der Berliner (‘Evangelischen’) Kirchenzeitung von Messner (das ist 
die alte Hengstenbergsche) heifst es, ich sei 'ein treuer Sohn meiner Kirche' und habe den 
sonst fleißig und sorgfältig nach den Quellen gearbeiteten Martin von Tours ungenießbar 
gemacht durch eine 'tendenziós-rómische Färbung’ Das ist doch Anerkennung! Diese 
Esel!” (ibid.). For ultramontane criticism, see the quotation on page 67 below. 

25 Cf. Meinolf Vielberg, Der Mönchsbischof von Tours im “Martinellus.” Zur Form des hagio- 
graphischen Dossiers und seines spätantiken Leitbilds [Untersuchungen zur antiken 
Literatur und Geschichte 79] (Berlin-New York, 2006), p. 24. 

26 _ In appendix 111 Reinkens reviews important literature about Martin of Tours between the 
fifth and the nineteenth centuries. His aim is not to give a full account and critique of all 
literature, but to characterise the "Standpunkt der heutigen Forschung." Reinkens, Martin 
von Tours (see above, n. 11), pp. 274-288, there p. 288. See also Martin Happ, Alte und neue 
Bilder vom Heiligen Martin. Brauchtum und Gebrauch seit dem 19. Jahrhundert (Cologne- 
Weimar-Vienna, 2006), pp. 92-93. 

27 _ Reinkens, Martin von Tours (see above, n. 11), vi. 

28 Cf. Appendix 11: "Sulpicius Severus als Biograph des h. Martinus," in Reinkens, Martin von 
Tours (see above, n. 11), pp. 258-274. See also: Clare Stancliffe, St. Martin and His 
Hagiographer. History and Miracle in Sulpicius Severus (Oxford, 1983). 

29 For example, how long after his baptism Martin stayed in the army. See Happ, Alte und 
neue Bilder (see above, n. 26), p. 97. For a summary of the most pertinent questions today, 
see Timothy D. Barnes, Early Christian Hagiography and Roman History (Tübingen, 2010), 
pp. 198-234. 
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during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries”? Sulpicius Severus had pre- 
sented Martin as a “man of God,”?! whose life was characterised by asceticism 
and prayer, from which his words and miraculous deeds emanated and took 
their power.?? Reinkens follows Severus to the extent that he sees Martin pri- 
marily as a spiritual example and a leader (monk and bishop). 


This article explores the way in which Reinkens presents Martin as a bishop. In 
what follows, it considers four areas: the question of Reinkens’s (un)worthiness for 
the office, the election of a bishop by clergy and the people, the way in which 
Martin exercised his office, and the evidence surrounding the Priscillian dispute. 
Martin had no desire to become a bishop, but a white lie lured him from his 
cell to Tours to be elected. Following Sulpicius Severus, Reinkens describes 
how Martin's appearance and clothing caused some of the bishops in atten- 
dance to reject his candidacy. These bishops from neighbouring bishoprics, 
who were present to guide the election and confirm and consecrate the elected 
candidate, did not consider Martin to be worthy of the office. The people, on 
the other hand, regarded Martin's tattered tunic not as an indication of his 
inability to acquire worldly goods but as a sign of his asceticism: through his 
dusty robes they saw a “pure heart,”?® and instead of an unkempt man they saw 
the intrepid proclaimer of the Gospel. Reinkens's description is strongly influ- 
enced by Sulpicius Severus, who presented Martin as the antithesis of the type 
of bishop increasingly favoured after the Constantinian Shift. Their careers 
typically followed the track of the cursus honorum or civil servant of classical 
antiquity.?^ Particularly in Gaul the bishops had acquired rights of the ruling 
class, which had led to an unprecedented rise in the status of their office.?5 


30 Happ, Alte und neue Bilder (see above, n. 26), p. 99: “Die kritische Rekonstruktion der 
Martinsvita steht exemplarisch für eine Neubestimmung des Quellenstudiums in der 
Kirchengeschichte des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts.” 

31 Arnold Angenendt, ‘Martin als Gottesmann und Bischof; Rottenburger Jahrbuch für 
Kirchengeschichte 18 (1999), pp. 33-47. The female equivalent of the 'vir Dei' was the 
'famula Dei’, ibid., 35. 

32  Inthe literature about saints they were seen as a fulfilment of the promise in Mark 16, 
17b-18. Angenendt, ‘Martin als Gottesmann' (see above, n. 31), p. 34. 

33 _ Reinkens, Martin of Tours (see above, n. 11), p. 15. 

34 . Angenendt, ‘Martin als Gottesmann’ (see above, n. 31), pp. 40-43. See also: Christoph 
Müller, 'Der untypische Bischof. Martin von Tours und die Funktionen des Bischofs im 
spátantiken Gallien, Rottenburger Jahrbuch für Kirchengeschichte 18 (1999), pp. 141-165. 
Cf. on the ecclesiastical cursus honorum Claudia Rapp, Holy Bishops in Late Antiquity: The 
Nature of Christian Leadership in an Age of Transition (Berkeley-Los Angeles, 2005). 

35 Martin Heinzelmann, ‘Bischof und Herrschaft vom spátantiken Gallien bis zu den 
karolingischen Hausmeiern. Die institutionellen Grundlagen; in Herrschaft und Kirche. 
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Those who could show evidence of a good education, descent from a favour- 
able noble family and marriage to a wife from a good family were well posi- 
tioned to be made bishop. 

Reinkens also set much store by his conclusion that Martin (like all bishops 
of his day) was elected by both the clergy and the people of his bishopric.36 As 
Reinkens points out, such elections can have surprising outcomes: they usually 
mean that a holy innocent is elected instead of the sycophants, the ambitious 
or the previous bishop’s favourites, who have had ample time to prepare for 
their election. As a parallel example, Reinkens pointed to the election of the 
lawyer and Roman consularis Ambrose (339-397) as bishop of Milan: Ambrose 
would become one of Christianity's most important bishops of all time.” 

A third focus is on the way in which Martin exercised his office. The wide 
audience his book aimed for surely accounts for Reinkens’s tendency to explain 
several facts of the fourth century by contrasting them with those of the nine- 
teenth. The ultramontane press interpreted this as a dig at an overly bureau- 
cratic office, and also at the lavish splendour and pomp of contemporary 
officials in the Catholic Church. 

This is clearly shown in a review in the Literarischer Handweiser, a journal in 
which books by Roman Catholic and non-Catholic authors were evaluated for 
a Catholic reading public: 


..-all the more displeasing are some of the completely gratuitous and at the 
very least misguided comparisons to situations of the later Church. 
Examples of these are remarks such as that Ambrose and Martin “became 
great bishops, even though they did not possess bureaucratic skills and an 
aptitude for paperwork,” since “episcopal ministry was exercised more by 
deed than by signature”; even worse is the completely unwarranted attack 
on the splendid pontifical offices, in which the priests of God, adorned with 
magnificent insignia and seated on a throne, conduct part of the service.® 


But with his description of sumptuous vestments and displays of splendour, 
which was aimed at showcasing the Gallic episcopacy’s aristocratic status, 


Beiträge zur Entstehung und Wirkungsweise episkopaler und monastischer Orga- 
nisationsformen, ed. Friedrich Prinz (Stuttgart, 1988), pp. 23-82, there p. 25. 

36  Reinkens, Martin of Tours (see above, n. 11), p. 112. 

37 _ Ibid, p. 13. 

38 _ Literarischer Handweiser 71 (1868), 380—381. Quoted after Reinkens, Briefe an seinen 
Bruder, pp. 1606-1607, note 161. The journal was founded in 1862 by the two priests Franz 
Hülskamp (1833-1911) and Hermann Heinrich Rump (1830-1875) and published in an edi- 
tion of 4,000 copies. 
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Reinkens was supported by Severus: even after his election, Martin continued 
to live the life of a simple monk free from luxury or displays of power, and he 
remained devoted to the poor in Christian caritas.?? Reinkens contrasts the 
development from the bishops of the early Church to the later enthroned rul- 
ers with the way Martin of Tours conducted his pastoral office like “an angel 
without a fiery sword...through the power of love”. In short, Martin converted 
people to Christianity through his vulnerability, his words, and his miracles. 

Reinkens also discusses the dispute about the ascetic bishop Priscillian of 
Avila (ca. 340-385), who had been declared a heretic and stripped of his 
office.*! Martin argued before the Emperor Maximus at Trier that the adminis- 
tration of law by the church courts sufficed and that it did not need to be 
complemented by a judgement from a secular court.^? Martin's defence of 
Priscillian impressed the emperor but did not prevent the latter's execution in 
385. However, Martin did succeed in preventing mass executions during the 
persecution of Priscillian’s followers.^? Reinkens believed that Martin consid- 
ered himself above worldly law. In this respect, he was clearly not behaving in 
a humble or obedient way.** 

Evaluation of a work is easier when done in comparison with other con- 
temporary writings. As we have established, Reinkens's approach to Martin is 
historical-critical. This sets him apart from pre-critical presentations of the 
same era, which seem to provide a form of hagiography.*° In his book on the 
reception of the Martin story in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Martin 
Happ finds that in the non-Catholic literature the motif of Martin's episcopacy 
tends to be rather insignificant: Protestant writers are more interested in 
Martin's missionary methods.*6 In Roman Catholic texts of the period the fig- 
ure of Martin is instrumentalised as an apologetic device in order to defend 
and legitimise ecclesiastical hierarchical structures and to emphasise their 


39 Cf. Vielberg, Der Mönchsbischof von Tours (see above, n. 25), pp. 170-171. 

40  XReinkens, Martin von Tours (see above, n. 11), p. 121. 

41 X About him: Henry Chadwick, Priscillian of Avila: The Occult and the Charismatic in the 
Early Church (Oxford, 1976). 

42 Reinkens, Martin von Tours (see above, n. 11), p. 157. 

43 Ibid., p.164. 

44 Itis important to keep in mind that we are dealing with secular authority before the 
Constantinian, or rather the Theodosian Shift. Rosen also points out *den Nachdruck, mit 
dem Martin auf dem Vorrang der bischóflichen vor der kaiserlichen Gewalt bestand.” 
Rosen, 'Der heilige Martin' (see above, n. 22), p. 77. 

45 Happ, Alte und neue Bilder (see above, n. 26), p. 99. See also Kraus in Theologisches 
Literaturblatt (see above, n. 17). 

46 . Happ, Alte und neue Bilder (see above, n. 26), p. 204. 
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continuity from the early days of the Church.^? However, Reinkens, the Roman 
Catholic professor of ancient church history, does not employ this type of 
legitimisation. To him, Martin of Tours is an exemplary Christian bishop: 
elected by the clerics and the people, living an ascetic life, inspired by and 
dedicated to the promotion of the Gospel. 

A similar approach can be found in Reinkens’s study of Hilary of Poitiers, 
which includes a chapter on Hilary’s understanding of episcopacy. Ideally, a 
bishop is the enlightened, illuminating and seeing eye of the Church or the 
body of Christ.^? Problems arise when bishops are no longer enlightened and 
humble, because they have amassed wealth and are involved in disputes and 
other controversies. The sacrosanct duty of a bishop is “to ensure that the glad 
tidings of salvation [and] the Gospel of peace become public property,’*9 for 
example through preaching. For this purpose, Hilary believes a bishop should 
be learned and virtuous. According to Hilary, a bishop has to create harmony 
between his “actual appearance” and “his ideal calling”: his conduct in life and 
office should be in agreement. In the execution of his office, a bishop should 
combine the gentleness of a dove with the wisdom of a serpent (Matthew 10, 16): 
“the cleverness of a bishop lies in the fact that he carefully and repeatedly 
impresses heavenly doctrine upon the hearts of the people."50 


Joseph Hubert Reinkens as a Bishop 


To what extent was Joseph Hubert Reinkens inspired by bishops of the ancient 
church in the execution of his own office? Several of his lectures and texts 
show how he regarded his spiritual leadership. 


47 lbid. p. 100 and pp. 112-113. Until the end of the nineteenth century it was assumed that 
the Bishopric of Tours and other bishoprics in Gallia could be traced back to apostolic 
roots. This view (which is missing from Reinkens’s book) has generally been dismissed 
since Louis Duchesne (+1922). In a legend told by Gregory of Tours, Severin (+ ca. 400), the 
Bishop of Cologne, heard via a choir of angels about the death of Martin of Tours. Through 
this legend a connection between the two ‘apostolic’ sees of Tours and Cologne was made. 
See also Rudolf Schieffer, ‘Der Bischof zwischen Civitas und Königshof (4. bis 9. 
Jahrhundert), in Der Bischof in seiner Zeit: Bischofstypus und Bischofsideal im Spiegel der 
Kölner Kirche. Festgabe für Joseph Kardinal Höffner, Erzbischof von Köln, ed. Peter Berglar 
and Odilo Engels (Cologne, 1986), pp. 17-39, there pp. 19-20 and 35; Arnold Angenendt, 
Heilige und Reliquien. Die Geschichte ihres Kultes vom frühen Christentum bis zur Gegenwart 
(Munich, 1997), p. 297. 

48 _ Reinkens, Hilarius von Poitiers (see above, n. 10), p. 51. 

49 Ibid, p. 52. 

50 Ibid, p. 55. 
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We find a first sign of his views shortly after his election as bishop on 4 June 
1873. Instead of telling the members of the synod to obey him, as was the norm 
in those days, he told them to pledge their love to him “in the old Christian 
way.”>! On the day of his consecration (11 August 1873 at Rotterdam) Joseph 
Hubert Reinkens published his first pastoral letter? which appeared in an 
English translation in 1874.5? [photo 6.2] 

His pastoral letter reads like a programme of his ideas on religious leader- 
ship. He characterised contemporary circumstances and contrasted them — at 
times polemically — with evidence of the practices of the ancient church. The 
letter offers a clear insight into Reinkens’s image of the ideal bishop. He empha- 
sises that he himself is a legitimate Catholic bishop, even without being 
appointed or confirmed by the pope. He refers to the legitimacy of his election 
by the people and the clergy, and appeals to the practice of the ancient church: 


If then, the great bishops of the ancient church — Cyprian, Hilary, Martin, 
Ambrose, Augustine, or the Popes in Rome, Leo I, Innocent I, Gregory — 
were suddenly to return to life amongst us, they would not acknowledge 
as legitimate the election of one single living bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Church, not even that of the Bishop of Rome, because none of 
them have been elected according to the unalterable rule of the Fathers. 
Never would they in their time have admitted into their college as a 
Catholic bishop one who had not been elected by people and clergy, since 
this form of election was regarded and honoured as of Divine appoint- 
ment and therefore as inalienable.5+ 


51 See for his own retrospective view in 1878: Verhandlungen der siebenten Synode der 
Altkatholiken des Deutschen Reiches, gehalten zu Bonn am 12., 13. und 14. Juni 1878. Amtliche 
Ausgabe (Bonn, 1878), pp. 120-121. 

52  |Hirtenbriefe von Dr. Joseph Hubert Reinkens, katholischem Bischof der Altkatholiken des 
Deutschen Reichs. Nach dessen Tode herausgegeben von der Synodal-Repräsentanz (Bonn, 
1897) [reprint Bonn 1990], pp. 1-21. 

53 Bishop Reinkens’ First Pastoral Letter and Speech on Bible Reading. Translated from the 
Authorized Editions by the Rev. G.E. Broade. Printed for the Anglo-Continental Society 
(London — Oxford — Cambridge, 1874), pp. 3-14. G.E. Broade was a member of the Anglo- 
Continental Society, founded in 1853, which in 1873 established a special committee for 
contacts with the Old Catholics on the European continent. His translation is not always 
correct. The copy in the University Library of Amsterdam includes many handwritten 
corrections and textual emendations. 

54 Ibid, p. 4. The English translation is here corrected by the author based on the German 
original. For the original German text see Reinkens, Hirtenbriefe (see above, n. 52), p. 3. 
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PHOTO 6.2 Joseph Hubert Reinkens as Bishop 
COURTESY OF PETER FEENSTRA. 
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Reinkens adds that because of his consecration, the bishops he mentioned 
would have regarded him as a true bishop — not because the consecrating 
bishop was in communion with the Bishop of Rome, but “because of the con- 
tinuity of the laying-on of hands,” the apostolic succession.” He also adds that 
he accepted the election only “after long refusal” because of the most pressing 
“requests of twenty priests and fifty-six delegates of congregations.”® All in all, 
he interprets his election and consecration as a sign of restoration of, and thus 
a return to, ancient practice: his election is “the first which, after such a long 
interruption, has been completed in Germany by people and clergy.’5” 

Reinkens expressly condemns the existing sycophancy and obsequiousness 
within the Church, which he considers a heathen attitude akin to the contem- 
porary belief in miracles.5? Instead of leading the people to the pasture of Jesus 
Christ, the Roman Catholic hierarchy had pastured the people for its own 
gain.59 This reproach may need some explanation. In his letters to his brother 
Wilhelm, Joseph Hubert Reinkens had become increasingly critical of the bish- 
ops since the 1860s. The experience of the Miinchener Gelehrtenversammlung 
(1863) marks a turning point. A few years later, in the serious situation of the 
Prusso-Austrian war of 1866, Reinkens wrote to his brother of his disappoint- 
ment: he had failed to find “any traces of any true spiritual renewal” in his 
church and considered the bishops to be uninspired in exceptional situations 
such as these.®° 

The experiences of the Catholics who protested after the First Vatican 
Council only served to confirm Reinkens’s observations. All the bishops, even 
those who opposed the Vatican dogmas, gradually submitted to Rome: not 
only Reinkens’s own Prince-Bishop of Breslau, Heinrich Förster, but also Carl 
Josef von Hefele (1809-1893), bishop of Rottenburg. Reinkens felt that these 
bishops had turned their backs on the members of their flock who criticized 
the new Vatican dogmas. In his book on Martin, Reinkens had already dis- 
cussed the idea of leading the flock to pasture, which, he argued, entails giving 


55  Reinkens, Pastoral Letter (see above, n. 53), p. 6. 


56  Ibid,p.s. 

57  lbid,p.s. 

58 . Reinkens, Hirtenbriefe (see above, n. 52), p. 9; Reinkens, Pastoral Letter (see above, 
n. 53), P- 4- 

59  Reinkens, Hirtenbriefe (see above, n. 52), p. 9; Reinkens, Pastoral Letter (see above, 
n. 53), p. 8. 


60 _ Reinkens, Briefe an seinen Bruder, p. 1457: "Innerhalb der katholischen Kirche sehe ich 
auch noch keine Spur wahrhaft geistiger Erneuerung; der Auktoritätsschwindel hindert 
jeden klaren Blick. Wie matt und abgedroschen ist die Sprache der Bischófe in dieser 
ungewöhnlichen Zeit” (13 July 1866). 
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the members of the flock part of what belongs to them. In the chapter entitled 
‘Martin, the mild bishop, Reinkens refers to 1 Peter 5, 2-3 (“tend the flock of 
God that is in your charge, exercising the oversight, not under compulsion but 
willingly, as God would have you do it — not for sordid gain but eagerly. Do not 
lord it over those in your charge, but be examples to the flock”®!). Similarly, 
according to Reinkens, Martin “had never been imperious with regard to the 
heritage he had been given”; instead, he had devoted himself to his duty of 
pasturing all who were entrusted to him with all his heart, “offering an example 
to all.”62 

As in his book on Martin, in his pastoral letter Reinkens pillories the lavish 
splendour and imperious airs of priests with regard to vestments. He writes: 


It pertains not to my office to set up a princely court in gorgeous array, 
and to be ministered unto with pomp and pageant. ...It pertains not to 
my office to receive the homage of titles and ceremonies of a religious 
character, which belong to God alone; but above all, it is not to exercise 
lordship.63 


On the contrary, Reinkens considered episcopacy to be at the service of 
the faithful.9^ This understanding of episcopacy is also symbolised on the 
insignia of his episcopal office. The episcopal staff, mitre, and ring were pre- 
sented to the new bishop by a wealthy Old Catholic woman, Lilla Deichmann- 
Schaffhausen (181-1888). On the staff were engraved a note marking Reinkens's 
election by the clergy and laity and his consecration, and 1 Peter 5, 2-3 in 
Greek.65 

For Reinkens, episcopal ministry consisted primarily of preaching and 
expounding the Gospel. Just as episcopacy was "not a privilege intended for 
the advancement of a chosen few,"96 the bishop was to care for all, regardless: 


61 NRSV. See: bible.oremus.org (last visited 1 March 2009). 

62 _ Reinkens, Martin von Tours (see above, n. 11), p. 169. See also his remarks in: Reinkens, 
Briefe an seinen Bruder (see above, n. 1), pp. 1606-1607. 

63 . Reinkens, Pastoral Letter (see above, n. 53), p. 10. Reinkens, Hirtenbriefe (see above, n. 52), 
P- 13. 

64  Reinkens, Pastoral Letter (see above, n. 53), p. 1: “a ministry for the faithful.” 

65 See Angela Berlis, ‘Vergelt’s Gott! — Frauen, Geld und Kirche. Alt-katholische Gónnerinnen 
und Geldgeberinnen im 19. Jahrhundert, in Proeven van Vrouwenstudies Theologie VIII, 
ed. Desiree Berendsen, Maaike de Haardt, Magda Misset-van de Weg, and Marijke 
Verhoeven [IIMO RP 64] (Zoetermeer, 2005), pp. 54-74, there pp. 69-74. 

66 X Reinkens, Pastoral Letter (see above, n. 53), p. 1. The English translation is here corrected 
by the author. 
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What, then, is my ministry? This: to proclaim what God has revealed to 
“the little ones,’ to preach from the rooftops what He made known to His 
disciples in secret places. Nothing in this is inopportune; all is opportune; 
everything a message longed for, not for a privileged caste, but all for all 
at all time.67 


The mission of the episcopal office was “to bring into the spirits and hearts of 
the faithful the religion of Jesus Christ, that is, the kingdom of light and of 
love.’68 The idea that the Gospel must take root in the hearts of the faithful is 
reminiscent of the teachings of Hilary of Poitiers. In his address at the third 
Old Catholic Congress in Constance in 1873, Bishop Reinkens put this into 
practice, urging all the faithful to read the Gospel, which for Catholic circles of 
the time (where lay people were not encouraged to read Scripture) was a real 
innovation.6? 

To Reinkens, the bishop was “the true herald of the Gospel"7? and a faithful 
“steward and dispenser of the mysteries of God [i.e. of the sacraments]."! 
Therefore, the primary responsibility of the bishop was to provide the people 
with Word and Sacrament. 

In his pastoral letter, Reinkens also mentions the relationship between the 
Church and the secular authorities, and the role of episcopacy in this. He con- 
siders it the bishop's task to “support and promote in the conscience of the 
faithful that order which is of God. Reverence towards the monarch, the sense 
of law or loyalty, love of fatherland - those are true ecclesiastical and Christian 
virtues."7? This clearly shows that Reinkens was not an adherent to the idea of 
the societas perfecta, which regarded the Church as a fully independent ‘com- 
munity' above the state. In the midst of the Kulturkampf — the ‘culture war’ 
raging at the time — Reinkens steered his diocese to a radically different posi- 
tion vis-à-vis the state from that taken by the Roman Catholic Church. He 
departed from the model of Martin, who had behaved towards the Roman 
emperor as if he were the emperor's superior. The nineteenth-century political 
context and the many shifts in the church-state relationship between the 
fourth or fifth and the nineteenth centuries clearly played a major role here. 


67  Reinkens, Pastoral Letter (see above, n. 53), p. 1. The English translation is here corrected 
by the author. Cf. Reinkens, Hirtenbriefe (see above, n. 52), 15. 

68 _ Reinkens, Pastoral Letter (see above, n. 53), p. 12. The English translation is here corrected 
by the author. Cf. Reinkens, Hirtenbriefe (see above, n. 52), p. 17. 

69 Translated into English together with the First pastoral letter: Reinkens, Pastoral Letter 
(see above, n. 53), pp. 15-20. 

70 _ Reinkens, Pastoral Letter (see above, n. 53), p. 12. 

71 Ibid. and Reinkens, Hirtenbriefe (see above, n. 52), p. 16. 

72 Reinkens, Pastoral Letter (see above, n. 53), p. 13. 
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Conclusions and Further Reflections 


The aim of this article was to show the significant impact that the reception of 
Martin of Tours (and other bishops from the ancient church, such as Hilary of 
Poitiers) had on Reinkens’s practical understanding of episcopacy both as a 
scholar and later on during his own episcopal ministry. 

Reinkens’s description of episcopal ministry in his first pastoral letter (1873) 
is based upon his own research on the bishops Hilary of Poitiers and Martin of 
Tours. His historical and critical reconstruction of their lives prevented 
Reinkens from interpreting Martin either as a popular saint (as in the devo- 
tional literature of the time) or as a person who would serve to legitimise the 
hierarchy of the Church through the ‘invention of (apostolic) tradition’ On the 
contrary, following Sulpicius Severus, Reinkens saw Martin as a “miracle-working 
monk and bishop” (the title of his book), a zealous missionary, who acted with 
miracles and words and who managed to be simultaneously humble and con- 
fident. As monk and bishop Martin stands as a critique of bishops who are more 
concerned with dress codes and worldly power than with the core business of 
being, for example, a pastor and a spiritual leader of their flocks.” 

Reinkens’s own — positive and negative — experiences with the bishops of 
his own time may also have shaped his ideas about episcopacy. A positive 
example was Melchior von Diepenbrock (1798-1853), Prince-Bishop of Breslau, 
whose biography Reinkens was writing at the same time as he was working on 
the monograph on Martin,” although it was not published until 1881.75 
Reinkens considered Diepenbrock “the most interesting and important person 
of the German episcopacy” since 1830.76 A negative example must have been 
Diepenbrock’s successor to the see of Breslau, Heinrich Forster. Initially friends, 


73 According to Happ, this synthesis of episcopacy and monastic life characterises the Old 
Catholic view of Martin even today, whereas in Roman Catholic publications the inclusion of 
Martin in the hierarchy is emphasised: Happ, Alte und neue Bilder (see above, n. 26), p.124. On 
p. 369 Happ speaks of a “gegensätzliche Instrumentalisierung der Martinsgestalt des 
Sulpicius Severus”: “Martin im römisch-katholischen Verständnis als Beleg für eine hierar- 
chische … Struktur; Martin im alt-katholischen Verständnis als Beleg für eine Kirchen- 
struktur, die eine Beteiligung breiter Volksmassen an Leitungsaufgaben anerkennt’ (ibid., p. 369). 
However, Happ seems not to take into account the fact that Reinkens published his book on 
Martin as a Roman Catholic scholar. Moreover, Reinkens considered his insights to result 
from his research into the early church. For a review of Happ’s book by Peter Nissen, see 
Tijdschrift voor Theologie 48 (2008), 318-319. 

74 _ Reinkens, Briefe an seinen Bruder (see above, n. 1), p. 1373. 

75 Joseph Hubert Reinkens, Melchior von Diepenbrock. Ein Zeit- und Lebensbild (Leipzig, 
1881). 

76 _ Ibid, p. iv. 
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Förster and Reinkens soon became enemies.” Reinkens had come to consider 
Förster untrustworthy long before the First Vatican Council when his professo- 
rial colleague in Breslau, Johann Baptista Baltzer (1803-1871, and also a follower 
of Anton Günther), was condemned in 1859/1860.78 

Both in his research and in his pastoral letter, Reinkens contrasts the prac- 
tices of the contemporary Roman Catholic Church unfavourably with those of 
the ancient church. Nineteenth-century ultramontane reviewers of his book 
on Martin considered this an unfair criticism. Repeated in the pastoral letter of 
1873, this criticism received an even worse reception due to the situation after 
the First Vatican Council and Reinkens’s position as bishop for the Old 
Catholics. Reinkens presented contemporary Roman Catholicism not only 
with a literary but also with a practical antithesis, oriented on the ancient 
church as a model (e.g. the election of bishops by people and clergy that was 
rooted in Old Catholic Church law). This was bound to challenge the ultramon- 
tane opponents of Old Catholicism. It comes as no surprise that criticism of 
the Old Catholic movement was aimed mainly at the Old Catholic bishop. 
Wherever his opponents identified a target, they attacked it.”9 

What were the practical consequences? Did Reinkens succeed in putting his 
ideas about religious leadership into practice? The answer is twofold. From our 
contemporary point of view, what is most impressive about Reinkens is his 
modesty and his focus on the essential: preaching the Gospel to all the faithful 
and putting them at the heart of his ministry. The fact that this dovetailed with 
the basic Old Catholic orientation towards the ancient church shows to what 
extent this reconsideration was not merely atheological-historical programme 
to Reinkens (and to many others), but provided a practical programme for reli- 
gious life. 


77 See Bacht, Tragödie einer Freundschaft (see above, n. 2). Bacht discusses the relation 
between Förster and Reinkens but reaches a very biased and negative conclusion about 
Reinkens — which Oeyen has shown to be completely unfounded. Cf. Christian Oeyen, 
‘Zur Spiritualität von Bischof J.H. Reinkens, Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 86 (1996), 
194-207; 87 (1997), 1-15, there 4-6. 

78 In 1859 one of Baltzer's works was put on the Index; in 1860 Bishop Förster withdrew 
Baltzer's missio canonica. Kleineidam, Katholisch-Theologische Fakultät (see above, n. 8), 
pp. 65-68 and p. 126; Angela Berlis, Johannes Baptista Baltzer. Ein Theologe im Kampf 
gegen kirchliche Zensuren, Andernacher Annalen 6 (2005/2006), pp. 141-161. 

79 An example: In 1873/1874, ultramontane newspapers insinuated that Reinkens had bro- 
ken his vow of celibacy. Reinkens started a libel action against the paper and won the 
case. Cf. A. Berlis, ‘Priesteramt, Zólibat und Sexualität. Der Prozess Joseph Hubert 
Reinkens gegen die Deutsche Reichszeitung im Jahr 1874/ Bonner Geschichtsblütter 57/58 
(2008), 257-275. 
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On the other hand, the realisation of this programme of religious leader- 
ship, inspired by the ancient church, was hindered by the circumstances of 
Reinkens’s time. This can be illustrated with the example of his personal dress 
code: Reinkens valued a simple and modest way of life, which he also expressed 
in the way he dressed. In normal day-to-day life he continued to dress as he had 
when a professor, wearing a black frock coat with or without a stiff collar. He 
believed this was “quite enough to represent clerical office.”®° During a liturgi- 
cal service, he wore the vestments of episcopal office. Later, he would also wear 
purple, but only because his friends, including those from the Swiss and Dutch 
sister churches “deemed it necessary.”®! 

A similarly critical position as the one expressed by Reinkens vis-a-vis the 
discharge of the office and the expectations of the bishopric can be found in 
the Old Catholic Church of Switzerland, which was formed between 1872 and 
1876. But what about the Dutch Old Catholics? The German-speaking Old 
Catholic movement had contacted the Church of Utrecht immediately follow- 
ing its foundation after the First Vatican Council. On 11 August 1873 Joseph 
Hubert Reinkens was consecrated in Rotterdam by Hermanus Heykamp 
(1804-1874), Bishop of Deventer. How did Reinkens’s ideas about religious 
leadership differ from those of his Dutch Old Catholic colleagues, who tended 
to look to late medieval-tridentine ideas about the Church? Dutch Old Catholic 
bishops, for example, were reluctant to permit lay participation in the election 
of a bishop. This warrants further research. At the same time, a broader consid- 
eration of the issue of Martin of Tours, which would include the view of the 
Old Catholic Church of the Netherlands, would be interesting. The patron saint 
of the Utrecht (arch-)diocese is Saint Martin — a reminder of Merovingian rule 
in the northern Netherlands (Martin was the patron saint of the Merovingian 
kings).8? The Old Catholic Chapter of Utrecht still possesses St Martin’s hammer, 
taken from the former cathedral of St Martin (now the Reformed Domkerk),83 
and several canonries of the chapter are dedicated to St Martin. On 1 November 
St Martin's Day is celebrated as a major liturgical feast.84 However, for reasons 
of church politics and apologetics, since the eighteenth century St Willibrord 
has overshadowed St Martin in the Netherlands. 


80 _ Reinkens, Lebensbild (see above, n. 3), p. 199. 

81 Ibid. 

82 See Rosen, Der heilige Martin’ (see above, n. 22), pp. 79-80. 

83 For a picture of it, see Marieke van Vlierden, Willibrord en het begin van Nederland 
(Utrecht, 1995), p. 102; see also ibid., p. 93. 

84 In Batavia Sacra of Kerkelijke Historie van Batavia, … 3 vols. (Antwerpen, 1716), Martin of 
Tours is not mentioned at all, an indication of the disinterest in him at that time. 
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Some years ago, Arnold Angenendt suggested that the Martinian type of 
bishop had lost ground in the course of history.85 One of the reasons was the 
fact that the bishop developed into the Prince-Bishop of the Holy Roman 
Empire. However, the Church’s ‘Constantinian period’ has passed, and it seems 
appropriate in this context to reflect on the memory and the practice of the 
Martinian ideal. For the revived memory has paved the way to the original 
understanding of a bishop’s core duties and his standing in the Church and in 
society — in various churches. 
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PART 2 


Organization and Charisma 


CHAPTER 7 


Creating a Model of Religious Leadership: The Vita 
of Gilbert of Sempringham 


Katharine Sykes 
Introduction 


This paper focuses on a single source, the vita of Gilbert, founder of the order 
of Sempringham, which was composed c.1200.! Previous studies of Gilbert's 
vita have focused on the text as a product designed for external consumption — 
to persuade those outside the order of Gilbert’s sanctity and to secure his can- 
onization.? Yet an important secondary aspect of the vita has received less 
attention: the way in which Gilbert is depicted as a model of leadership for 
his successors, in a vita which is concerned with management, as well as 
miracles. 

This lack of interest in, or perhaps a lack of awareness of the model of lead- 
ership presented in the vita is partly the result of the way in which it conflicts 
with the dominant portrait of Gilbert in the historiography of the order. In 
most works on the early history of Sempringham, Gilbert is depicted as the 
stereotypical ‘charismatic leader’ in terms which derive clearly, if uncon- 
sciously, from Max Weber’s studies on authority, as a man who was full of ideas 
but short on practical skills. 

This paper considers whether the model of leadership presented in the vita 
should be considered as a hagiographical trope or pièce justificative, or whether 
in fact the negative and destabilizing effects of charismatic leadership have 
been overstated not simply in the historiography of the Gilbertine order, but 
also in more general works on twelfth-century religious leadership. Good lead- 
ership was certainly an important element in the composition of the portrait 
of a saint, but it was also a necessary element in the foundation and manage- 
ment of a successful religious community. 


1 The Book of St Gilbert, ed. Raymonde Foreville and Gillian Keir (Oxford, 1987). 
2 See for example Marilyn Ruud, ‘Reading Miracles at Sempringham: Gilbert’s Instructive 
Cures, Haskins Society Journal 13 (2004 for 1999), 125-135. 
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Background 


The order of Sempringham had its origins in a community of seven recluses who 
gathered at the church of Sempringham, Lincolnshire, under the guidance of 
the rector, Gilbert. In order to ensure the strict enclosure of his recruits, Gilbert 
added groups of lay brothers and lay sisters to attend to their physical needs, 
whilst he himself provided them with spiritual sustenance. In 139 a second 
community was founded at Haverholme, Lincolnshire, upon land granted by 
Alexander, bishop of Lincoln. The expansion of his communities prompted 
Gilbert to seek assistance, and after his request for incorporation into the 
Cistercian order in 147 proved unsuccessful, he added Augustinian canons, who 
were to be responsible for the day-to-day administration of his communities. 

The introduction of the canons and subsequent revision of the legislation of 
the order provoked a major revolt amongst the lay brothers of the order in the 
1160s, which resulted in a papal inquiry. A scandal at the house of Watton in 
Yorkshire brought the order under further scrutiny, as did their involvement in 
Thomas Becket's flight from England. The order weathered these troubles, and 
also survived the death of its founder in 1189. In 1202, Gilbert was canonized. 
The production of the final draft of the legislation of the order in the 1230s 
marked the end of the first phase of the order's development. 


Gilbert as ‘Charismatic Leader’ 


The depiction of Gilbert of Sempringham as a charismatic leader is a central ele- 
ment in several of the more recent accounts of the early history of the order. 
Sharon Elkins, who discusses the development of the order at length in Holy 
Women in Twelfth-Century England, talks about the loss of ‘charismatic leadership’ 
after Gilbert’s death, as well as a wider shift from novel arrangements and experi- 
mentation in the early years of the twelfth century to greater regulation and sta- 
bilization towards the end of the century, which she terms “enthusiasm curtailed.” 

Amore negative portrait of Gilbert as charismatic leader is found in the work of 
Brian Golding, For Golding, the transfer of power from Gilbert to his successor 
Roger, an event which he places in the 70s (approximately ten years before 
Gilbert's death), saw the shift from a ‘charismatic’ leader — the inspiring but incom- 
petent Gilbert — to his more ‘bureaucratic’ successor, Roger (an efficient manager 
who lacked a true spiritual vocation). This shift from charisma to bureaucracy is 


3 Sharon K. Elkins, Holy Women of Twelfth-Century England (Chapel Hill, Nc, 1988), 
pp. 105-124. 
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central to one of the key themes of Golding’s work, namely the ‘distortion of the 
order’ which resulted in the marginalization of the women of the order at the 
expense of the canons.* Yet Golding also sees the ‘distortion’ of the order as essen- 
tial to its survival: Gilbert's ‘charismatic’ leadership of the order was marked by a 
lack of structure which permitted a degree of female autonomy but also encour- 
aged a serious revolt by the lay brethren of the order in the 1160s. From the 1170s it 
was ‘institutionalized’ into something less inspiring but more stable.” 

Golding's ‘distortion of the dream’ shares a strong resemblance with the 
theory of the ‘routinization of charisma’ put forward by Max Weber. In his 
Theory of Social and Economic Organization Weber outlines three ‘ideal-types’ 
of authority, namely charismatic, traditional, and rational/legal authority (also 
known as bureaucratic authority). Charismatic authority resides in individu- 
als who are set apart by exceptional qualities, such as supernatural or magical 
powers, and provides a powerful impetus for social and cultural change. For 
Weber, charismatic authority is the antithesis of everyday routine structures, 
as its concentration on individual qualities and its revolutionary potential 
make it volatile and unstable. Thus, in order to survive, charismatic authority 
has to be ‘traditionalized or rationalized’ into something more routine and 
everyday. An example of routinized charismatic authority given by Weber is 
the priest, who forms part of the hierarchy of the church, in contrast with the 
prophet, who claims direct inspiration from a divine source.’ The dialectic 
between charismatic and institutional or functional authority illustrated by 
the ‘routinization of charisma’ thus provides a useful model for those who 
study the foundation of religious communities, and one which has been 
explored in a recent article by Anne Müller. Müller follows Golding as seeing 
Gilbert’s profession at the hands of Roger as an important turning point, but 
sets this event in a much broader context: the symbolic transfer of power to 
Roger formed part of the inevitable ‘decharismatification’ of the order, as the 


4 Brian Golding, ‘The Distortion of a Dream: Transformations and Mutations of the Rule of 
St Gilbert; Word and Spirit u (1989), 60-78; idem, Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gilbertine 
Order c.1130-c.1300 (Oxford, 1995), esp. pp. 101-106. 

5 Ibid. pp. 133-137. 

6 Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, trans. A.M. Henderson and 
Talcott Parsons (New York, 1964), pp. 329-373. 

7 Max Weber, The Sociology of Religion, trans. E. Fischoff (London, 1965), pp. 46-79. 

8 Anne Müller, ‘Entcharismatisierung als Geltungsgrund? Gilbert von Sempringham und der 
frühe Gilbertineorden, in Charisma und religiöse Gemeinschaften im Mittelalter, ed. G. 
Andenna, M. Breitenstein, and G. Melville [Vita Regularis 26] (Miinster, 2005), pp. 
151-172. 
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personal charisma of its founder was gradually replaced by institutional 
structures.? 

This broader context is explored, in implicitly rather than explicitly 
Weberian terms, in more general theories of twelfth-century monastic devel- 
opment such as the ‘slide to coenobitism’ or ‘betrayal of eremitism’ outlined in 
the works of Léopold Genicot and Ludo Milis.!? According to this line of argu- 
ment, eremitic communities founded by a charismatic Wanderprediger are 
gradually pressurized by patrons, episcopal superiors, and even their own 
members into betraying their original ideals and accepting coenobitic forms of 
life which made them easier to administer and define. 

A different model is presented in Henrietta Leyser's Hermits and the New 
Monasticism. She argues that the hermits of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
had a very different perspective from their predecessors: eremitism became 
the first step towards new forms of communal life and new forms of organiza- 
tion, rather than the final transcendence of the coenobitic community after 
years of training. The ‘new hermits’ were not anarchists, and stressed the 
importance of obedience and the need for rules and structure from the very 
first. Obedience was owed not simply to the leader of the community, but also 
to the structures and hierarchies of the wider Church, such as the papacy. 
Although there was criticism of ‘false hermits, on the whole the new commu- 
nities received enthusiastic support from local bishops and the papacy, thanks 
to their combination of popular appeal with orthodox messages, which rein- 
forced and reinvigorated monastic institutions and ecclesiastical structures. 

Leyser’s description of the search for new structures and new forms of 
authority can be mapped on to subsequent development and criticism of 


9 Other studies of twelfth-century monasticism influenced by Weberian social theory 
include Penny Schine Gold, The Lady and the Virgin. Image, Attitude and Experience in 
Twelfth-Century France (Chicago, 1985), pp. 80-81; Jean Leclercq, ‘Towards a Sociological 
Interpretation of the Various Saint Bernards, in Bernardus Magister. Papers Presented at 
the Nonacentenary Celebration of the Birth of St Bernard of Clairvaux, ed. J. R. Sommerfeldt 
(Kalamazoo, M1., 1992), pp. 19-33; Felice Lifshitz, Is Mother Superior? Towards a History 
of Feminine Amtscharisma, in Medieval Mothering, ed. J.C. Parsons and B. Wheeler (New 
York, 1996), pp. 117-138; Lutz Kaelber, Schools of Asceticism. Ideology and Organization in 
Medieval Communities (University Park, PA., 1998). 

10 Léopold Genicot, ‘Lérémitisme du XI* siècle dans son contexte économique et social, in 
L’Eremitismo in Occidente nei Secoli x1 e x11 [Miscellanea del Centro di studi medioevali 4] 
(Milan, 1965), pp. 45-69; Ludo Milis, ‘Lévolution de l'érémitisme au canonicat régulier 
dans la première moitié du douzième siècle: transition ou trahison?; in Istituzioni 
Monastiche e Istitutizioni Canonicali in Occidente (1123-1215) [Miscellanea del Centro di 
Studi Medioevali 9] (Milan, 1980), pp. 223-238. 

11  Henrietta Leyser, Hermits and the New Monasticism: A Study of Religious Communities in 
Western Europe 1000-1150 (London, 1983), pp. 18-28, 38-51, 87-96. 
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Weber's theory of routinization, most notably at the hands of sociologists such 
as Edward Shils and Amitai Etzioni.!? Their work on the persistence of cha- 
risma explores the idea of ‘routinized’ charisma not as a debased, second-rate 
entity but as a normal, dispersed charisma of function or office, which occurs 
in many traditional and rational structures. Charismatic leadership does not 
necessarily come into conflict with structures of authority; on the contrary, it 
can develop within existing structures and help to reinforce them. 

There has been a tendency in studies of the development of twelfth-century 
communities to favour material that supports the ‘routinization of charisma’ 
or ‘slide to coenobitism’ models, drawing on a dichotomy between ‘pure’ char- 
ismatic leadership (characterized as unstable and volatile, but also personal 
and inspiring) and ‘routinized’ or ‘institutionalized’ leadership (which is stable 
but impersonal, with a diluted and less fervent spiritual message). Often-cited 
evidence for unstable, ‘pure’ charismatic leadership of communities in their 
early years might include Marbod of Rennes’ letter to Robert of Arbrissel, 
founder of the order of Fontevraud, or Aelred of Rievaulx’s account of a scan- 
dal at Watton, one of the Gilbertine houses.!3 

However, this dichotomy between charismatic and routinized or institu- 
tionalized leadership is notably absent from an important group of sources, 
namely the vitae of founders of late eleventh- and early to mid-twelfth-century 
religious communities. Obviously the vitae of these leaders do not use Weberian 
terminology, but they do present clear models of what they considered as 
effective leadership, which mix functional or institutional models of authority 
(such as priest, teacher, or prior) with more personal attributes and behavior. 
A key element in the construction of such models of leadership is the priestly 
status of the future monastic leader, which locates them within an existing 
structure and licenses more personal displays of authority. The vitae do not 
show a sharp break between ‘charismatic’ and ‘routinized’ authority, but rather 
a gradual transition from one type of functional authority, such as priest or 
master, to another, the leadership of a religious community.!* 


12 Edward Shils, ‘Charisma, Order and Status, American Sociological Review 30 (1965), 199- 
213; Amitai Etzioni, Comparative Analysis of Complex Organizations (Glencoe, Ill., 1961). 

13 _ Marbod's letter is printed in Robert of Arbrissel. A Medieval Life, ed. Bruce Venarde 
(Washington D.C., 2003), pp. 92-100. For the scandal at Watton, see Giles Constable, 
‘Aelred of Rievaulx and the Nun of Watton: an Episode in the Early History of the 
Gilbertine Order, in Medieval Women, ed. D. Baker, [Studies in Church History, Subsidia 1] 
(Oxford, 1978), pp. 205-226. 

14  Incontrast Müller, Entcharismatisierung als Geltungsgrund’ (see above, n. 9), pp. 152, 155, 
160, sees a divergence in this respect between the emphasis on institutional structures in 
Gilbert’s vita and those of his contemporaries (whom she sees as less concerned with 
institutionalization). 
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Perhaps one of the best examples of this blending of functional and per- 
sonal authority is found in the focus of this paper, the vita of Gilbert of 
Sempringham. The vita starts, as vitae often do, with details of Gilbert's child- 
hood. Unlike many future saints, however, Gilbert was not marked out for 
sanctity from the first. Instead, in his childhood he was “as modestly endowed 
with distinction as he was with age.” The turning point came in Gilbert's late 
teens, when he travelled to France to study, possibly at the school of Laon. 
The vita tells us that “he soon came to learn disciplined behavior in the school 
of virtues, and soon began to be a pupil in complete integrity, of which he was 
later a master" The vita expands on Gilbert's metaphorical training in the 
school of virtues, adding that he also received training in the liberal arts and in 
spiritual matters, “until he achieved the name and rank of Master.” 

Gilbert’s attainment of the knowledge and rank of a Master gave him his 
first opportunity for leadership. On his return to England Gilbert is said to have 
established a school for local children near Sempringham, where his family 
held land. The text makes explicit the link between Gilbert’s earlier and later 
achievements, describing Gilbert’s pupils as “the pioneers on whom the Order 
of Sempringham was founded” and revealing that although both master and 
pupils were still in secular dress, he instructed the children as though they 
were members of a monastery: “following the rules of religious communities 
he compelled them to keep silence in church, to sleep together as if they were 
in a dormitory, to talk and read only in places where this was allowed, and to 
practice other things characteristic of a good life.”!” 

Gilbert’s example inspired more than just his pupils: in addition to his 
school, he served as rector of Sempringham and Torrington, churches which 
formed part of his father’s estate. The vita emphasizes that this was no mere 
sinecure: he lived with a chaplain in the churchyard at Sempringham and 
instructed the local community in such a way that “even seculars observed the 
rule of monastic life.” In church, his disciples could be distinguished by their 
devout practices, “taught them by Gilbert, their religious superior.”!® 

If any part of Gilbert's life fits the description of ‘pure’ charisma, then this is 
it. Here we have a lay preacher who attracts a group of followers, marked out by 
their devout and zealous behavior rather than by their adherence to a particu- 
lar rule of life. But even here, the emphasis is on Gilbert’s capacity for strong 


15 For discussion of Gilbert's education in France, see Golding, Gilbert of Sempringham (see 
above, n. 4), p. 12. 

16 . Book of St Gilbert, ed. Foreville and Keir (see above, n. 1), p. 15. 

17 Ibid., pp. 15-17. 

18 Ibid. p.19. 
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leadership, and his recognition of authority. The vita goes to great lengths to 
mitigate Gilbert's irregular status, arguing that Gilbert's admission to the rec- 
torship of the two churches was lawful and that he upheld the rights of the 
Church in both the material and spiritual spheres (he was particularly zealous 
on the question of tithes). The problem was, although Gilbert's qualifications 
to teach had been established, his qualifications to preach or to collect tithes 
had not. 

By way of resolution, the vita describes Gilbert's decision to leave 
Sempringham and to join the household of Robert Bloet, bishop of Lincoln: 
“he considered it wise to live under the rule of the bishop and to attend to one 
who always attended to him, rather than running hither and thither with 
unbridled licence like men who acknowledge no authority"? Whilst a member 
of the bishop’s household, Gilbert took holy orders and acted as the bishop's 
penitentiary. So successful was Gilbert’s administration of his responsibilities 
that he was offered the post of archdeacon, which he is said to have refused 
because of the temptations that it would bring. 

Having now established his capacity for leadership on conventional, autho- 
rized lines (as an ordained priest), Gilbert was free to pick up where he had left 
off and to develop his gift elsewhere. He left the bishop’s household and 
returned to Sempringham, vowing to devote his inheritance to those who 
wished to follow a life of poverty. 

It is at this point, according to the vita, that Gilbert was approached by seven 
women who wished to live an enclosed life. Gilbert enclosed the women (pre- 
serving them for the embrace of Christ alone) and gave them instructions 
“concerning their life and discipline, urging and ordering them to preserve 
chastity, humility, obedience, charity and the other rules of life, all of which 
they willingly accepted and devoutly kept.” With his keen managerial eye, 
Gilbert also spotted the need for additional staff, adding and enclosing first lay 
sisters, assigned to perform domestic tasks, and finally lay brothers, appointed 
to cater to the community’s external needs. 

Gilbert's awareness of the needs of his communities also meant that he saw 
the need for the delegation of some or all of his responsibilities. The vita is 
careful to establish that this was not the result of a lack of skills, which had 
been thoroughly demonstrated and commended by others up to this point, but 
because he did not want to usurp authority. Again, Gilbert’s change of tack 
comes at a critical moment when he has reached the limits of his functional 
authority; he was a priest but not a member of a religious community (just as 
earlier he had been a teacher, but not a priest). 


19 Ibid, p. 21. 
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To resolve the problem of creating a more articulated or delegated system of 
leadership, Gilbert turned to the Cistercian order. This was partly because he 
was familiar with the order and had stayed at local Cistercian houses, but more 
importantly, in the vita’s words, because he “considered them more perfect in 
the religious life since they had entered it more recently and their rule was 
stricter.’ This gave Gilbert hope that his own regulations would continue to be 
strictly observed after the transfer of leadership.?° 

However, the Cistercians refused Gilbert's offer, forcing him to appoint can- 
ons, men "educated and distinguished by ecclesiastical orders,” to provide pas- 
toral care to the flock he had gathered together. The addition of canons was a 
practical solution which had been employed elsewhere, most notably at 
Fontevraud, but there was a potentially serious flaw: canon law forbade men 
and women to live together under same roof.?! With his now well-established 
flair for practical yet legally-sound solutions, Gilbert constructed elaborate 
arrangements designed to keep the men and women apart, yet linked together 
within the same community. 

Having established the four groups that made up his order, the vita states 
that Gilbert now turned to the task of their organization. He imposed the 
Benedictine rule on the nuns, and the Augustinian rule on the canons, and set 
about finding customs to supplement the two rules. As he was unable to find a 
single exemplar that met all of his needs, he compiled a collection of statutes 
and customs and submitted them for papal approval. Again, the vita depicts 
Gilbert's careful acknowledgement of superior authority, and the need to seek 
appropriate approval for a new venture. When he took up preaching, he 
approached his bishop. When he founded an order, he approached the pope. 

There still remained a major problem: as Gilbert was not a member of the 
order that he had founded, he could not enjoy a traditional role and title, such 
as ‘abbot’ or ‘prior’ The vita again addresses and resolves the question of 
Gilbert's irregular status, this time in two pivotal chapters. The first, Chapter 21, 
entitled ‘How he conducted himself in authority, demonstrates that Gilbert 
fitted a model of traditional religious leadership, even if his status was some- 
what anomalous. Not only did Gilbert exhibit the necessary virtues of piety, 
humility, pity, and truth which demonstrated the purity of his heart, he also 
fulfilled the ‘office’ of the good shepherd as the competent leader of a religious 
community. In this context, it is interesting that the vita stresses the active 
rather than contemplative or ascetic aspects of Gilbert's leadership. Yes, he 
travelled constantly, but this was primarily to promote the interests of his order 


20 Ibid, p. 41. 
21 Gratian, Decretum, C18, q.2, c.24. 
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at court and to ensure the strict maintenance of discipline at individual houses. 
When visiting his communities he spent his free time not in seclusion and 
prayer but copying manuscripts, constructing tools and buildings, and shep- 
herding his flock. 

This portrait of Gilbert as model leader is developed in the following chap- 
ter, ‘On the austerity of his life’ which describes how Gilbert formed a ‘pattern 
for his community’ through his outward behavior and his inner discipline. Not 
only did he conform to all the rules that he had set in places for his followers 
regarding clothing, food, and bedding, he also set a particularly rigorous stan- 
dard that went beyond the mere letter of his rule. Inwardly, in terms of self- 
control, Gilbert surpassed them all. Together his inward and outward behavior, 
demonstrated by his self-control and exemplary adherence to the rule that he 
had drawn up, marked him out for the leadership of others. 

However, Gilbert's outward example was still flawed in one important 
respect. Although he was their leader, and “in every respect...took his place 
amongst them as if drawn from their number,” his followers were afraid “to 
profess obedience to a man clothed in a different habit.” Therefore Gilbert 
agreed “to accept the outward sign of the habit, in order to conform in every 
detail with his community."? The “outward sign" of the habit, a symbol of the 
routinization of Gilbert’s role as head of the order, resolved his irregular status 
and provided a model for his successors, who were all to be appointed from 
within the order.?? 


Conclusions 


Thus the vita paints a different picture to the negative portrait of Gilbert's lead- 
ership found in the historiography of the order. In contrast with an abrupt shift 
from the ‘charismatic authority’ of Gilbert to the ‘routinized authority’ of his 
successor, Roger, the vita carefully depicts Gilbert's progress up the ladder of 
authority, from teacher to priest, and finally to the leadership and membership 


22 Book of St Gilbert, ed. Foreville and Keir (see above, n. 1), p. 67. 

23 Here I agree with Müller, 'Entcharismatisierung als Geltungsgrund' (see above, n. 9), 
pp. 167168, that this is designed to bolster the role of Roger, Gilbert's successor; this 
aspect of the vita is discussed in more detail in Katharine Sykes, Inventing Sempringham: 
Gilbert of Sempringham and the Origins of the Role of the Master [Vita Regularis 46] 
(Münster, 2011), pp. 103-159. However, I see this less as ‘institutional fiction’ designed to 
create a semblance of order where there had been chaos, and more as an attempt to write 
Roger into the history of the order at the expense of rival candidates. 
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of a religious community. When he came to the limits of his outward qualifica- 
tions or his functional authority — even if he had already demonstrated his 
inward qualifications through his behavior — he took steps to obtain the neces- 
sary outward and worldly signs that were so important to his followers and 
patrons. 

The difference between the vita’s portrait of Gilbert as a model leader and 
the more negative assessment of his capabilities found in the secondary litera- 
ture is largely the result of the dismissal of the vita as hagiography or ‘institu- 
tional fiction’ produced as part of the ‘routinization of charisma’ or the ‘slide to 
coenobitism. Yet although the vita is clearly designed to both promote Gilbert's 
claims to sanctity and to justify his actions, this is not to say that the vita's 
depiction of Gilbert as a good and careful leader is necessarily misleading or 
untrue. 

On the one hand, it is fair to say that the vita does extend its portrait of 
Gilbert as a successful and diligent administrator back into the early years of 
order and beyond. Early Gilbertine sources, the most notable of which is the 
charter of Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, granting land at Haverholme (1139), 
tend to cast Gilbert in an ancillary role, carrying out the requests of his 
patrons.?^ On the other hand, these early Gilbertine charters also place empha- 
sis on the fact that Gilbert was a priest, who derived authority from his status. 
The introduction of the canons at the end of the 114os had a fundamental 
impact on the structure and organization of Gilbert's communities, which is 
reflected in references to Gilbert's role: from the 1150s onwards charters and 
other sources begin to describe Gilbert as magister, rather than priest. This was 
about more than a search for terms which could distinguish Gilbert’s role from 
that of the canons: it also reflects the development of Gilbert’s role, which in 
turn resulted in the more positive images of Gilbert's leadership which emerge 
in sources from the late 1160s onwards.?° Thus the positive assessment of 
Gilbert’s leadership contained in the vita is corroborated by evidence from a 


24 English Episcopal Acta I: Lincoln 1067-85, ed. D.M. Smith (London, 1980), no. 37. Other 
early charters are printed in ‘Charters Relating to the Priory of Sempringham, ed. 
E.M. Poynton, Genealogist 15 (1899), 158-161, 221-227, at p. 223, no. 13; London, British 
Library, Ms Lansdowne 207A, fols. 114v, 115v. Negative depictions of Gilbert's leadership in 
the historiography of the order do not appear to derive from these early charters, but 
rather from the prominence given to a single, influential source (Aelred’s account of the 
Nun of Watton, discussed above, note 13), a dismissal of the vita and later sources as unre- 
liable, and an emphasis on models of routinization. 

25 See, for example, the enthusiastic endorsement of Gilbert’s career found in William of 
Newburgh, The History of English Affairs, ed. and trans. P.G. Walsh and MJ. Kennedy 
(Warminster, 1988), pp. 79-81. 
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wide range of sources; the development of Gilbert's public image reflected the 
development of his role. 

The model of leadership presented in the historiography not only under- 
plays the evidence of the vita and other later sources, it also overplays the revo- 
lutionary nature of charismatic authority, in part because the Weberian model 
of the ‘routinization of charisma’ from which it derives is rarely made explicit, 
and thus is rarely examined in a critical fashion. In particulary, this approach 
overlooks the distinction between extraordinary, personal, or ‘pure’ charisma, 
and more attenuated, dispersed ‘functional’ charisma which originates within 
and reinforces existing social structures. Charisma is not always the antithesis 
of structure, but can form an important component of structures and hierar- 
chies. To depict the handover of power from Gilbert to his successor in terms 
of the shift from ‘charisma’ to ‘routine’ is to ignore not only the positive assess- 
ments of Gilbert's capacity for leadership contained in sources from the 1160s 
onwards, but also the detail of earlier charters, which placed great emphasis on 
Gilbert's priestly status. 

Given the importance of Gilbert's priestly status, is it possible to see the pro- 
cess depicted in the vita in terms in terms of a slightly different Weberian model, 
namely the shift from traditional to rational authority, or ‘bureaucratization?’® 
This would fit descriptions of Gilbert’s early behaviour, as well as more general 
depictions of the shift “from memory to written record” during the course of the 
twelfth century.2” However, the vita’s depiction of Gilbert highlights the persis- 
tence of both personal charisma and functional authority throughout his career. 
There is no dichotomy, no break, no rupture. At the beginning of his career, his 
awareness and respect for bureaucratic norms is brought out in the depiction of 
his duties as rector of Sempringham. Gilbert was a keen defender of the rights 
of the Church, a zealous collector of tithes, and a man who sought ordination 
to resolve his irregular status. At each stage in his career, from teaching to 
preaching to leading a religious community, he took steps to obtain the neces- 
sary qualifications. Gilbert’s role as head of the order that he had founded is 
thus carefully established in his vita as the result of gradual shifts from one 
model of functional authority (the teacher and his school) to another (the 
priest and his parishioners), culminating in his final position (as master of a 


26 Weber, Theory of Social and Economic Organization (see above, n. 6), pp. 329-341. 

27 MIT. Clanchy, From Memory to Written Record: England 1066-1307, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1993). 
For the process of bureaucratization in the twelfth-century, see Hayden White, ‘The 
Gregorian Ideal and Saint Bernard of Clairvaux, Journal of the History of Ideas 21 (1960), 
321-348; C. Stephen Jaeger, ‘Charismatic body — charismatic text, Exemplaria: a Journal of 
Theory in Medieval and Renaissance Studies 9 (Spring, 1997), 17-137. 
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religious community). The vita charts the ongoing process of reconciling 
Gilbert's inward and outward status, providing not simply a model of sanctity, 
but also a model of leadership. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Authority and Obedience in the Early 
Franciscan Order 


Jens Röhrkasten 
Introduction 


Authority and obedience were to pose serious problems in the early phase of 
the Franciscan order. The order’s internal structures were not as clearly set as 
those of the Dominicans, there was no generally accepted matrix for the hold- 
ing of provincial chapters and it took decades before the procedures for the 
general chapter had been worked out.” The resulting flexibility led to different 
practices even within one province and it seems to have allowed individual 
friars to develop forms of religious worship according to their own spiritual 
preferences.? The question of obedience was central to the great crisis and 
division within the community. This is surprising because the issue appears 
to have been conclusively settled in the first chapter of the Regula Bullata of 
1223 where the core features of Franciscan life are described as: “to observe 
the holy Gospel, living in obedience, without property and in chastity.”* Apart 


1 The structural fluidity and inconsistencies among the early Dominicans have recently been 
highlighted by Simon Tugwell, ‘The Evolution of Dominican Structures of Government 1: The 
First and Last Abbot, Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 69 (1999), 5-60; 11: The First 
Dominican Provinces, ibid. 70 (2000), 5-109; ‘111: The Early Development of the Second 
Distinction of the Constitutions, ibid. 71 (2001), 5-182; ‘Iv: Terminology, Nomenclature and 
Ordo of Dominican Provinces, ibid. 75 (2005), 29-94. 

2 Rosalind Brooke, Early Franciscan Government. Elias to Bonaventure (Cambridge, 1959), p. 181, 
dates the significant changes to the order’s structure to the years 1239-1241. Grado Merlo, Nel 
nome di san Francesco. Storia dei frati Minori e del francescanesimo sino agli inizi del xvi secolo 
(Padua, 2003), pp. 57-99, regards the phase after Francis's death as significant for the order's 
development. It was said of Elias of Cortona that he wanted to model his order on the 
Dominicans, Fratris Thomae vulgo dicti de Eccleston Tractatus de adventu fratrum minorum in 
Angliam, ed. Andrew Little (Manchester, 1951), p. 41. 

3 Ibid. pp. 34-36. The eremitical lifestyle pursued by Franciscans in Italy may have influenced 
a small group of friars in Mühlhausen in Thuringia, Chronica Fratris Jordani, ed. Heinrich 
Boehmer [Collection d'Études et de Documents 6] (Paris, 1908), pp. 39-40. 

4 Regula Bullata ca, Die Opuscula des hl. Franziskus von Assisi, ed. Kajetan Esser [Spicilegium 
Bonaventurianum 13] (Grottaferrata, 1976), pp. 366-367: "sanctum Evangelium observare 
vivendo in obedientia, sine proprio et in castitate." 
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from these classical elements of the regular religious life (poverty, chastity, 
and obedience), which can also be found in the Benedictine Rule where it 
obtains a clear legal quality? and in corresponding normative texts, a con- 
cise structure of hierarchical relationships was clearly set out: Francis prom- 
ised obedience to pope Honorius 111 and to his successors while all members 
of the order were to obey Francis and his successors. The simplicity and clar- 
ity of this structure raises the question why problems about authority arose 
in the order. 


The Problem of Obedience 


The origins of the problem of obedience go back to the order's founder and 
the religious life he developed for himself and the early group of friars. This 
was a lifestyle centring on manual labour, poverty, humility, and simplicity. 
Perfection was reached when the friar minor was below all other humans 
and bore the resulting hardship and contempt with patience. A fundamental 
problem was already implied in this constellation: Was it possible at all to 
have a hierarchically structured order in the traditional form under these pre- 
conditions? Should the superiors not be taken from those who had reached a 
degree of perfection? Could friars who demanded obedience - in their role 
as superiors — still be regarded as leading an exemplary religious life? For the 
Franciscans these questions were far more serious than for other religious 
orders where the ascetic practices of humility and simplicity were given a dif- 
ferent weight. The paradox emerged already in the person of St Francis who 
wanted to be the model of humility, who asked for a superior to be appointed 
to him and who did not want to govern the order although he clearly did not 
intend to relinquish control over its general direction. Francis approached 
this problem by distinguishing between himself as a human being on the one 
hand and the divine inspiration which gave authority to the order's spiritual 
andlegal foundations on the other. This is famously expressed in his Testament 


5 Cathérine Capelle, Le voeu dobéissance des origines au X11* siècle (Paris, 1959), pp. 89-92. 
Alfons Kemmer, ‘Christus in der Regel St Benedikts, in Commentationes in Regulam S. 
Benedicti, ed. Basilius Steidle [Studia Anselmiana 42] (Rome, 1957), pp. 1-14. 

6 Achim Wesjohann, 'Individualitátsbewufstsein in frühen franziskanischen Quellen? Eine 
Suche nach Indizien, in Das Eigene und das Ganze. Zum Individuellen im mittelalterlichen 
Religiosentum, ed. Gert Melville and Markus Schürer [Vita regularis 16] (Münster, 2002), 
pp. 225-267, there 256. David Flood, The Daily Labor of the Early Franciscans (St Bonaventure, 
2010), p. 5. 
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where he emphasizes his subordination within the order's hierarchy while 
pointing to the divine provenance of his spirituality at the same time, a fact 
which allows him to give commands and demand obedience from the friars.” 
Despite his role as the model of humility, he can use stern words to admonish 
the friars to avoid ambitious architectural features in their churches and he 
goes even beyond that in his warning not to obtain papal privileges, a clause 
which begins: “I firmly command all friars by the obedience (...).'? The way in 
which Francis was venerated already during his lifetime suggests that this 
division between the sinful human being and divine inspiration was generally 
accepted. It was regarded as a fact that he was able to make his authority felt 
whenever he thought it was necessary. The episode of an attempt to pass leg- 
islation for the order during his absence is well known. Informed by Brother 
Peter of the changes, Francis asked for advice on how best to respond, only to 
be answered: “Ha, lord Francis, in whatever way you like because you have 
the power.”? 

Obedience was a recurrent theme in the writings of Francis. He explained 
its meaning through examples rather than abstract definitions. He exhorted 
his followers to be steadfast in their worship even in the face of adversity, 
to accept rejection and hostility, even violence. In his letter to a minister he 
says: “You must consider as grace all that impedes you from loving the Lord 
God and whoever has become an impediment to you, whether brothers or 
others, even if they lay hands on you. And may you want it to be this way 
and not otherwise" (‘quod ea quae te impediunt amare Dominum Deum, 
et quicumque tibi impedimentum fecerit sive fratres sive alii, etiam si te 
verberarent, omnia debes habere pro gratia. Et ita velis et non aliud"). In 
other words, the superior should be glad if there were others who obstructed 
him in his worship of God, even if they were to go as far as assaulting him 
physically. 


7 Opuscula Sancti Patris Francisci Assisiensis, ed. Kajetan Esser [Bibliotheca Franciscana 
Ascetica Medii Aevi 12] (Grottaferrata, 1978), pp. 307-317, esp. p. 313: "Et firmiter volo obedire 
ministro generali huius fraternitatis et alio guardiano, quem sibi placuerit mihi dare. Ft ita 
volo esse captus in manibus suis, ut non possim ire vel facere ultra obedientiam et volunta- 
tem suam, quia dominus meus est 


». 
oy 


nemo ostendebat mihi, quid deberem facere, sed ipse 
Altissimus revelavit mihi, quod deberem vivere secundum formam sancti Evangelii.” Kajetan 
Esser, Anfänge und ursprüngliche Zielsetzungen des Ordens der Minderbrüder [Studia et 
Documenta Franciscana 6] (Leiden, 1966), pp. 63-64. 

8 Ibid. p. 312: “Praecipio firmiter per obedientiam fratribus universis (...).” 

9 Chronica Fratris Jordani, ed. Boehmer (see above, n. 3), p. 12: “Ha, domine Francisce, quod 
vobis placet, quia potestatem habetis vos." 
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To Francis this was true obedience.!? This was not a form of obedience as 
commonly encountered in the hierarchical relationships of a religious com- 
munity but pure imitation of the evangelical example. It implied another 
potential contradiction: obedience to divine will rather than to human 
norm. In the encyclical letter sent to the order but directed especially to the 
priests who are admonished to hold the Eucharist in the highest veneration, 
Francis develops a language which can also be found on other occasions: It 
is the language of the humble supplicant. He begs the friars “cum osculo 
pedum" and with all charity, to follow his advice." Here he gains authority 
out of humility and through reference to the submission ritual of kissing 
the feet. The same behavioural pattern can be found in the small text True 
and Perfect Joy (De vera et perfecta laetitia), the record of a conversation 
with brother Leo. It would not be perfect happiness to Francis if all the mas- 
ters of Paris were to join the order or all the prelates or the kings of England 
and France nor would it be perfect happiness if all the infidel were con- 
verted by the friars. Instead he creates the image of himself returning from 
Perugia in the severe weather conditions of winter. He returns late and the 
gate of the friars' lodging is already closed and although he asks three times, 
he is not admitted but told to go away by his companions: we do not need 
you (‘non indigemus te"). To endure all this with patience is perfect happi- 
ness and true virtue.!? 

It is not surprising to find later recollections by these very companions 
which illustrate this attitude further: that Francis always submitted to the min- 
ister general and also to the provincials in whose areas he was travelling; that 
he requested the appointment of a companion for him who was to be the min- 
ister general's vicar so that he would have to obey him all the time; that he did 
not rebuke friars even when they had offended him but rather withdrew to 
private prayers; that he led and rebuked by setting an example rather than by 
setting a punishment. For this he was remembered, and this set his image even 
at the time of the Speculum Perfectionis — although Thomas of Celano had 
painted a different picture, of a superior who not only demanded obedience 
upon a command given but who also expected the friars to recognise his wishes 


10 Opuscula Sancti Patris Francisci Assisiensis, ed. Esser (see above, n. 7), p. 132. Francis of 
Assisi: Early Documents, ed. Regis Armstrong, Wayne Hellmann, and William Short, 4 vols. 
(St Bonaventure, 1999-2002), 1: 97. Other translations of Latin texts into English are taken 
from this edition. 

11 Opuscula Sancti Patris Francisci Assisiensis, ed. Esser (see above, n. 7), p. 140. 

12 Ibid. pp. 324-326. 
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and act accordingly, distinguishing between obedience on command (‘obedi- 
entia imperata") and obedience on request (‘obedientia desiderata’).!3 

This attitude may have served as a model for other Franciscans when they 
were asked to take on a position of responsibility within the order. Jordan of 
Giano reports the story of friar Nicholas, the guardian at Erfurt, who was cho- 
sen to become head of the then custody of Saxony. Friar Nicholas was aware of 
the incompatibility of an office within the order and a claim to religious per- 
fection and he excused himself of being unworthy of wielding authority and 
lordship within the order. Albert of Pisa, the provincial minister, had expected 
this reply and he now accused Nicholas of having misrepresented the office, 
which was not a position of authority but rather a burden and servitude. 
Nicholas had to confess this and as penance was ordered to take on the office 
of custodian. The new custos regarded obstinate disobedience as a serious 
fault and he refused to receive back into favour a friar who was guilty of this. 
On the other hand he is portrayed as a friar who exercised his office with great 
humility, imposing the penances he had enjoined on a friar also on himself.!* 

This close correlation between obedience and humility appears to have 
been a hallmark of the early Franciscans. When invited by their minister to 
join the provincial chapter if they so desired, the first friars in Salzburg did not 
know what to do, since they had given themselves to complete obedience. The 
phrase "if they so desired" had puzzled them since they had no will of their 
own. As a consequence they went to see the provincial, Caesar of Speyer, to ask 
what he meant. A similar story is told by Thomas of Eccleston. When William 
de Esseby, a member of the first group of Franciscans to enter England, was 
asked by Gregory of Naples, the provincial of France, whether he wanted to 
join those who had already decided to extend the order's presence to his home 
country, he replied that he did not know, because he had no will of his own 
“because it was not his but rather that of the minister.”!6 


13 Fr. Thomae de Celano Vita Prima S. Francisci [Analecta Franciscana x] (Quaracchi, 1926— 
1941), p. 35; Esser, Anfünge und ursprüngliche Zielsetzungen des Ordens der Minderbrüder 
(see above, n. 7), p. 64; Scripta Leonis, Rufini et Angeli Sociorum S. Francisci, ed. Rosalind 
Brooke (Oxford, 1970), pp. 274-275. An example of how Francis shamed friars who had 
prepared a meal that was too sumptuous is given in the Speculum Perfectionis. He secretly 
left the house and returned with the attributes of a beggar who then sat on the floor 
rather than at table: "Ex hoc autem verecundati sunt fraters,' Le Speculum Perfectionis ou 
mémoires du frére Léon, ed. Paul Sabatier [British Society of Franciscan Studies 13] 
(Manchester, 1928), p. 55. 

14 Chronica Fratris Jordani, ed. Boehmer (see above, n. 3), pp. 44-45. 

15 Ibid., pp. 29-30. 

16 Tractatus de adventu fratrum minorum in Angliam, ed. Little (see above, n. 2), p. 5: “quia 
voluntas sua non erat sua sed ministri." 
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The Order’s Rule and Transformation 


Despite the importance Francis attributed to obedience and despite the evi- 
dence of its practice, the order's Rule introduced an important qualification. 
This restriction went back to the Rule of 1221 where a provision was made to 
allow friars to refuse obedience in two cases. In the first case a friar could refuse 
an instruction given by a superior if it went “contra vitam nostram,’ against the 
Franciscan way of life based on poverty, humility, and simplicity. The second 
restriction of obedience related to commands against the welfare of the indi- 
vidual’s soul (‘contra animam suam’). Since the order's normative foundations 
had been given by divine inspiration, being partly Gospel text, this approach was 
logical. However, it left the responsibility to identify orders by superiors as 
against Franciscan principles or even worse, as jeopardising salvation, with the 
individual friar!” This issue was raised in greater detail in the Rule of 1223.18 Here 
the superiors in the order were instructed not to demand that a friar do anything 
which would harm his soul and be against the Rule (‘contra animam suam et 
regulam nostram'). Obedience was given central importance but it remained as 
restricted as it had been in the earlier Rule: "to obey their ministers in everything 
they have promised the Lord to observe and which is not against their soul or our 
Rule" (‘ut obediant suis ministris in omnibus quae promiserunt Domino obser- 
vare et non sunt contraria animae et regulae nostrae’). The friars had to obey 
their superiors but there were three limitations: it was restricted to those matters 
which they had promised God to observe, and to matters which would not jeop- 
ardise salvation and were not against the Rule. Ultimately it was the individual 
friar's decision to obey or reject an instruction given by a superior. 

From the 1220s onwards the Franciscan order evolved into a modern, coher- 
ently structured community. The transformation coincided with an expansion 
into all parts of Europe and it caused a long and intense internal crisis. Changes 
were already under way during the founder's lifetime. When Francis had been 
in Egypt to join the crusaders at Damietta, attempts were made to change the 
practices within the order. Francis was warned of this and on his return he 
approached Pope Honorius In with the request to have the Cardinal Bishop of 
Ostia appointed as the order's protector.? The annual meetings outside Assisi 
which had been attended by all friars, famously in 1219 and 1221, were changed 
into general chapters attended only by office holders, other friars were now 
excluded. Another change which also made the Minorites more similar to a 


17 Opuscula Sancti Patris Francisci Assisiensis, ed. Esser (see above, n. 7), p. 250. 

18 Regula Bullata c. 10, Die Opuscula des hl. Franziskus von Assisi, ed. Esser (see above, n. 4), 
P. 370. 

19 Chronica Fratris Jordani, ed. Boehmer (see above, n. 3), pp. 14-15. 
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traditional regular religious institution was the introduction of the noviciate, 
at the end of which the friar-to-be was received into the obedience of his 
minister.?° 

As the Franciscan presence in European towns increased, the nature of this 
representation changed. The friars, who had initially lived in private houses 
which offered provisional accommodation and who had worshipped in local 
parish churches, obtained oratories and later churches of their own as part of 
purpose-built convents in suitable locations. With the order’s geographical 
expansion into areas outside Italy, into France and the Iberian Peninsula, into 
Germany, Eastern Central Europe and Scandinavia and into the British Isles, 
new friars joined who had not experienced the way of life of the communities 
of Umbria.?! The order gained more friars, some of them in holy orders, univer- 
sity trained or holding high positions in the Church, but only a minority of 
them had first-hand experience of the original way of life and a dwindling 
number of these had experienced the founder. Contact with the laity and 
dependence on benefactors meant that Franciscans had to meet the expecta- 
tions of outsiders, probably to a greater degree than other religious orders. 

In this context Jordan of Giano’s story about the count of Velsekke-Gleichen 
comes to mind. The nobleman had given a ruined house and a garden to four 
lay brethren at Mühlhausen in Thuringia, expecting them to create a convent.?? 
In true Franciscan spirit the friars declared themselves satisfied with the cellar 
of the count's castle and they were promptly sent away when it became clear 
that there would be no convent. 


20 John Moorman, A History of the Franciscan Order from its Origins to the Year 1517 (Oxford, 
1968), pp. 46-52; Esser, Anfänge und ursprüngliche Zielsetzungen des Ordens der 
Minderbrüder (see above, n. 7), pp. 71, 80. 

21 Gratien de Paris, Histoire de la fondation et de l'évolution de l'ordre des Frères Mineurs au 
XIII* siècle (Paris 1928), pp. 41, 61, 520; Michael Robson, The Franciscans in the Middle Ages 
(Woodbridge, 2006), pp. 22-36; Moorman, History of the Franciscan Order (see above, 
n. 20), pp. 62-74; Merlo, Nel nome di san Francesco (see above, n. 2), pp. 57-97, also p. 66 
where he stresses that Franciscan communities had oratories of their own already during 
the lifetime of St Francis. Jill Webster, Els Menorets. The Franciscans in the Realms of 
Aragon from St. Francis to the Black Death [Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Studies and Texts 114] (Toronto, 1993), pp. 21-71. Walter Simons, Bedelordekloosters in het 
graafschap Vlaanderen. Chronologie en topografie van de bedelordenverspreiding vóór 1350 
(Bruges, 1987); John Freed, The Friars and German Society in the Thirteenth Century [The 
Mediaeval Academy of America 86] (Cambridge, Mass., 1977), pp. 17-29. On the principles 
of mendicant expansion and structure cf. H.-J. Schmidt, Kirche, Staat, Nation. 
Raumgliederung der Kirche im mittelalterlichen Europa [Forschungen zur mittelalterli- 
chen Geschichte, 37] (Weimar, 1999), pp. 391-429. 

22 Chronica Fratris Jordani, ed. Boehmer (see above, n. 3), p. 40. 
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The order’s transformation was not a uniform process. The tensions about 
the direction taken by the ministers general and the occasional confrontations 
at general chapters are well documented. Here the prevailing view is that of a 
central organisation which ensures a high degree of uniformity through legis- 
lation which is binding for all. 

There is an alternative to this image of a homogeneous institution with a 
shared and general history because the order existed in territories which were 
politically, culturally, and economically different and the friars had to adapt to 
their environment which meant that different practices were followed in dif- 
ferent regions. A number of French prelates tried to secure control over the 
friars in the province of Francia from early on. When new convents were to be 
founded they pressed the provincial minister, Gregory of Naples, to give writ- 
ten acknowledgments that the Franciscans owed canonical obedience (‘canon- 
icam obedienciam’) to the local bishops, even agreeing to episcopal control of 
their chapter meetings. This created a specific legal context for the Minorites 
in this province until Gregory 1x intervened.?? Even within provinces different 
practices were pursued, e.g. concerning the holding of annual chapters.?* 
Thomas of Eccleston reports how Albert of Pisa informed the friars in the 
English province of a constitution made by Francis according to which they 
were to impose restrictions on the food they accepted from members of the 
laity.25 This does not tally with the Regula Bullata and it also conflicts with 
other information known about the practice pursued by Francis.26 

Generally the Franciscans were keen to preserve their distinctive identity 
and this led to conflicts centring around the question of obedience. Thomas 
of Eccleston included such incidents in his text with the intention of high- 
lighting the perfection of the English province. Friar Salomon, guardian of the 
London convent, refused to hear accounts after he had discovered during an 
audit how much the friars had spent during a term.?” There are credible 
reports of friars resisting the adoption of architectural features which were 


23 Antoine de Sérent, ‘Bulla inedita Gregorii IX contra Fr. Gregorium Neapolitanum quon- 
dam Provinciae Franciae ministrum data 28 iunii 1233, Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 
26 (1933), 3-28, there 6, 11-12. 

24 Andrew Little, ‘The Constitution of Provincial Chapters in the Minorite Order’, in Essays in 
Medieval History Presented to Thomas Frederick Tout, ed. Andrew Little and F.M. Powicke 
(Manchester, 1925), pp. 249-267. 

25 Tractatus de adventu fratrum minorum in Angliam, ed. Little (see above, n. 2), p. 25. 

26 “Et secundum sanctum Evangelium de omnibus cibis, qui apponuntur eis, liceat mandu- 
care,' Regula Bullata c.3, Opuscula Sancti Patris Francisci Assisiensis, ed. Esser (see above, 
n. 7), p. 368; Chronica Fratris Jordani, ed. Boehmer (see above, n. 3), p. 14. 

27 Tractatus de adventu fratrum minorum in Angliam, ed. Little (see above, n. 2), pp. 7-8. 
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deemed incompatible with the order’s ideals: The chapel of the friars at 
Cambridge was so small that its timber frame could be set up by one carpenter 
in one day; in Shrewsbury a dormitory built with stone walls had to be replaced 
by a simpler structure, probably also timber framed.?? The sources also indi- 
cate that friars showed humility, e.g. when their plans to settle in a town were 
obstructed or when they were required to leave a site. Early examples of com- 
pliance are later mixed with reports of Franciscans standing their ground, 
famously at Bury St Edmunds where they obtained a convent with royal help 
against the resistance of the local Benedictines.?? Some Franciscans began to 
contract debts and there were new interpretations of the poverty ideal. Francis 
had foreseen these trends and tried to pre-empt them through his Testament, 
the text he had imposed on the minister general and all the other superiors in 
the order but this text, which would have fossilised the order in its early stage, 
was declared not binding by Gregory Ix in 1230.30 


Elias of Cortona 


In its first phase this transformation occurred under the generalship of Elias 
who soon became known for his harsh rule and his unsuitable personal life- 
style. Elias recommended himself because he had held the trust of Francis 
and because he was an efficient organiser who had been able to manage the 
building of the burial church for St Francis at Assisi within a very short 
period of time. However his methods allegedly led to an almost symbolic act 
of disobedience by two prominent friars, Leo and Giles, the latter of whom 
destroyed the marble collecting stone which had been placed outside the 
construction site.?! The harsh treatment the two received at the hands of 


28 Ibid. pp. 22-23. 

29 Jens Rohrkasten, ‘The Creation and Early History of the Franciscan Custody of Cambridge; 
in Canterbury Studies in Franciscan History, 3 vols. (Canterbury, 2008-2011), 1: 51-81, there 
60-62. 

30 Opuscula Sancti Patris Francisci Assisiensis, ed. Esser (see above, n. 7), pp. 307-317; Herbert 
Grundmann, Die Bulle Quo elongati Gregors 1x., Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 54 
(1961), 3-25. 

31 Chronica xxiV Generalium Ordinis Minorum [Analecta Franciscana 111] (Quaracchi, 1897), 
p. 72; this has been recently discussed in context by Ramona Sickert, ‘Difficile tamen est 
iudicare alieni cordis occulta... Persónlichkeit oder Typus? — Elias von Cortona im Urteil 
seiner Zeitgenossen, in Das Eigene und das Ganze. Zum Individuellen im mittelalterlichen 
Religiosentum, ed. Gert Melville and Markus Schürer, [Vita regularis 16] (Münster, 2002), 
pp. 303-337, there 316. 
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Elias alienated influential circles in the order. There was further disappoint- 
ment when it emerged during the translation ceremony that Elias had 
already reburied the saint a few days earlier, choosing a location known to 
only a few. When Elias tried to stage a coup at the general chapter of 1230, he 
was unsuccessful and had to retire to a hermitage. 

Even though Thomas of Eccleston’s report on the tumultuous events sur- 
rounding the translation of St Francis and the subsequent general chapter may 
conflate information from different occasions, it is clear that disputes within 
the order were known to the laity and that they led to reactions by the pope.?? 
Elias’s comeback in 1232 was possible because he still commanded a strong 
following in the order and because he promised to develop the community in 
line with the expectations of the friars’ erstwhile cardinal protector, now Pope 
Gregory IX. 

With the accession of Elias as minister general the atmosphere within the 
order changed.?? A system of strict visitations was introduced and punishments 
were inflicted for practices which were deemed incompatible with the Rule: the 
painting of a screen, or the windows in the Franciscan chapel at Gloucester. In 
1237-1238 the English province was visited and dealt with so strictly that it 
caused a disturbance among the friars “such as never occurred before in the 
order" (qualis nunquam in ordine prius fuerat"). This enforcement of rigorous 
discipline seemed all the more puzzling since the minister general himself had 
adopted a lifestyle of comfort which could not be reconciled with Franciscan 
ideals. It is no surprise that prominent friars from the English province were 
instrumental in a well known act of disobedience against their superior, the 
deposition of Elias, at the general chapter of 1239. Thomas of Eccleston, always 
keen to motivate his contemporaries with references to the exemplary condi- 
tions in the English province during its early phase, reported that Albert of Pisa 
had regarded the friars' zeal for the order's reform as a sign of perfection: “And so 
greatly did he later praise the English friars that he gave himself up to them with 
his mind's entire affection and bound them to him in an eternal compact; for he 
found them conforming to his wishes in every scheme of perfection and pre- 
pared to accompany him to prison or into exile for the order's reform" ('Nam in 


32 Ibid. p. 317; Bullarium Franciscanum, ed. Johannes Sbaralea, 4 vols. (Rome, 1759-1768), 1: 
66 (no. 54). 

33 Salimbene de Adam, Cronica, ed. Giuseppe Scalia, 2 vols. [Scrittori d'Italia 232] (Bari, 
1966), 1: 144-165; Moorman, History of the Franciscan Order (see above, n. 20), pp. 98-103. 

34 Tractatus de adventu fratrum minorum in Angliam, ed. Little (see above, n. 2), p. 38; Sickert, 
‘Difficile tamen est iudicare alieni cordis occulta... Persónlichkeit oder Typus? — Elias von 
Cortona im Urteil seiner Zeitgenossen, (see above, n. 31), pp. 325-326. 
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tantum postea fratres Angliae commendavit, ut se ipsis ex toto mentis affectu 
dederit et ipsos ineffabili foedere sibi copularit; voluntati siquidem suae in 
omni perfectionis proposito eos conformes invenit, et pro reformatione ordinis 
in carcerem et in exilium secum ire paratos’).35 


The Role of the Papacy 


The preservation of the ideal was also important to Gregory 1x. He made Elias, 
who — it was alleged — had never professed to the Rule of 1223 and who conse- 
quently had been justified in disregarding it, promise to observe the Rule after 
the minister general had been deposed with his help. This promise was then 
extended to the order as a whole. At this stage Elias still had papal protection. 
This he lost through another act of disobedience, this time disobedience 
against the pope, when he joined the excommunicated emperor Frederick 11.26 
From the first confirmation of the friars’ way of life by Innocent 111 the 
papacy had been an important factor in stabilising and steering the order.?" 
The Rule which had been approved in the bull Solet annuere had named the 
pope as one of the two superior authorities on which the order depended, the 
other being the Gospel. In this respect there existed an unqualified obligation 
to obedience to which specifically the minister general was held. This means 
that the chain of obedience between the pope and the order's minister general 
and between the minister general and the friars was more complicated than it 
seemed at first sight. There was an absolute subordination to papal commands 
while individual friars owed qualified obedience to their superiors. The situa- 
tion became even more complex with the appearance of queries about the 
meaning of the Rule and how its commands should be put into practice.?® 
This became an issue in the middle of the thirteenth century, when there were 
voices opposing the changes within the order, changes which were often 


35 Tractatus de adventu fratrum minorum in Angliam, ed. Little (see above, n. 2), p. 79. 

36 For a discussion of the political context see: Dieter Berg, ‘L'imperatore Federico II e i 
Mendicanti. Il ruolo degli Ordini mendicanti nelle controversie tra papato e impero alla 
luce degli sviluppi politici in Europa; in Ordini religiosi e società politica in Italia e 
Germania nei secoli xiv e xv. Atti della xL Settimana di studio 8-12 settembre 1997, ed. 
Giorgio Chittolini and Kaspar Elm (Bologna, 2001), pp. 45-113, there 73-76. 

37 Esser, Anfänge und ursprüngliche Zielsetzungen des Ordens der Minderbrüder (see above, 
n. 7), pp. 108-109; Merlo, Nel nome di san Francesco (see above, n. 2), pp. 30, 139. 

38 Tractatus de adventu fratrum minorum in Angliam, ed. Little (see above, n. 2), p. 71 offers 
an example but this was a general problem as is shown by the Rule commentaries, a dis- 
tinctive genre of Franciscan literature. 
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underpinned by papal intervention, although it has to be said that many such 
interventions appear to have been made on the request of the order or its repre- 
sentatives. General chapters in 1254 and 1260 took the decision not to make use 
of papal privileges granted to the order.?? To some friars this passive resistance 
to change did not go far enough. In his history of the seven tribulations Angelo 
Clareno mentions the fate of friars from central Italy who in 1244 wanted to 
inform Innocent Iv of their concerns about the direction the order was taking. 
They were arrested by the minister general, Crescentius of Iesi, and sent to dif- 
ferent provinces.^? These were signs of uncertainty which had to be addressed by 
Bonaventure when he became minister general in 1257. He tried to consolidate 
and unify the order by strengthening the minister general's authority, demanding 
obedience for example when it came to relocating convents, a measure to be 
taken in future only with his approval.*! The importance of discipline and obedi- 
ence were emphasised in the Legenda major which has a chapter linking humility 
and obedience, a connection not established in this obvious way by Thomas of 
Celano.?? The issue was also addressed in the prologue to the Narbonenses, a text 
to which attention has been drawn recently by Timothy Johnson. Here the impor- 
tance of obedience was again stressed while in the legislation of 1260 it was coun- 
terbalanced by a system of dispensations which allowed a degree of flexibility.*? 
Bonaventure had used the concept of limits to obedience defined in the 
Rule in his sentence commentary, however he did not address the question of 
papal authority.** For Petrus Johannis Olivi papal authority presented oppor- 
tunities as well as dangers in the second half of the thirteenth century. He 


39 David Burr, Olivi and Franciscan Poverty. The Origins of the Usus Pauper Controversy 
(Philadelphia, 1989), p. 100. 

40 Moorman, History of the Franciscan Order (see above, n. 20), p. 111; ‘Die historia septem 
tribulationum ordinis minorum des fr. Angelus de Clarino. Dritte, vierte und fünfte 
Tribulatio’, ed. Franz Ehrle, Archiv für Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters 2 
(1886), 249-336, there 257-260. 

41 Doctoris seraphici s. Bonaventurae... Opera Omnia, 10 vols. (Quaracchi, 1882-1902), 8: 469. 

42 lam grateful for the advice on this subject given by Dr Michael Robson (Cambridge); 
Doctoris Seraphici S. Bonaventurae Legenda Maior S. Francisci [Analecta Franciscana x] 
(see above, n. 13), pp. 582-587. 

43  TimothyJohnson, ‘Dispensations, Permissions, and the ‘Narbonne Enclosure’: The Spatial 
Parameters of Power in Bonaventure’s ‘Constitutions of Narbonne? in Oboedientia. Zu 
Formen und Grenzen von Macht und Unterordnung im mittelalterlichen Religiosentum, ed. 
Sébastien Barret and Gert Melville [Vita regularis 27] (Münster, 2005), pp. 363-382, there 
367, 371. 

44 Ignatius Brady, ‘The Writings of Saint Bonaventure Regarding the Franciscan Order, 
Miscellanea Francescana 75 (1975), 89-112, there 91. 
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distinguished between obedience owed to superiors in the order, to the pope, 
and to the Rule.*° David Burr has studied the limitations Olivi set to papal 
power, that it cannot be used against truth, that it must be subject to the 
norms set by Christ and that it cannot interfere in areas where God has given 
humans a choice.^ This was a prominent example of a spiritual Franciscan's 
attempt to construct a legal platform to resist the undesirable changes affect- 
ing the order. On the basis of the Regula Bullata and the arguments devel- 
oped in its interpretation the spiritual Franciscans could lawfully continue 
their efforts to model the order according to their ideals. With the failure of 
attempts to create institutional autonomy under Popes Celestine v and 
Clement v, Franciscans in Tuscany and in Provence began a rebellion. 
Bertrand de la Tour, the minister of the province of Aquitaine tried to engage 
with their arguments in 1315, accusing them of double disobedience, against 
the order and against the Church as a whole.^? For the order's leadership the 
situation was complicated by the absence of a pope at the time. They had to 
try and convince the dissenting friars and it is significant that a fresco of 
Obedience in the Lower Church of Assisi, located in choir where the friars 
would have seen it, dates from c.1316.*8 The situation only changed in October 
1317 with the bull Quorundam exigit where John xxi! declared that the friars 
had to obey their superiors when they had taken decisions concerning the 
economic management of the community, an issue with far-reaching impli- 
cations for the Franciscan ideal of poverty. The bull provided the legal basis 
for the suppression of the Spirituals.*? 


Closing Remarks 


Franciscan spirituality did not just centre on poverty; it was a way of life focus- 
ing on the suffering of Christ on the cross, living in poverty, humility, and sim- 


45 Burr, Olivi and Franciscan Poverty (see above, n. 39), pp. 163-172. 

46 Ibid. p.166. 

47 Susanne Conrad, ‘Gehorsam und Widerstand im Franziskanerorden. Bertrand de la Tour 
und die rebelles im Jahr 1315, in: Oboedientia, ed. Barret and Melville (see above, n. 43), 
pp. 409-422, there 417. 

48 Iam very grateful to Professor Julian Gardner (University of Warwick) for drawing my 
attention to this image. 

49 Heribert Holzapfel, Handbuch der Geschichte des Franziskanerordens (Freiburg/Br., 1909), 
p. 64; an important modification of the traditional view of this crucial episode in the 
order's history is offered by Patrick Nold, Pope John xx11 and his Franciscan Cardinal. 
Bertrand de la Tour and the Apostolic Poverty Controversy (Oxford, 2003), p. 140. 
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plicity. Among the Franciscans obedience, a central element for any form of 
regular religious life, was regarded as a virtue of the greatest significance. But 
this was not a traditional form of obedience to a superior in a hierarchy. 
Through the Rule each friar was directly bound to observe the Gospels. This 
was a matter of conscience which could override the obedience owed to the 
superior and to the pope. Obedience could be ambiguous, thus turning into a 
threat to the community’s internal cohesion. When the order underwent its 
fascinating transformation process, the limits on obedience became a legal 
basis on which to voice and to practice dissent. This possibility was removed by 
John xxii and the phase of innocence of the order ended in May 1318 with the 
execution of four Franciscans, technically now heretics, who had tried to 
observe their Rule to the letter.5° 
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CHAPTER 9 


Pastoral Revolutionaries? Parish Clergy and 
Religious Leadership in Late Medieval England 


R.N. Swanson 
Introduction 


The Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 was central to the construction of late- 
medieval Christendom. Even if many of its decrees merely formalised earlier 
developments in doctrine and practice, they proposed major changes in the 
way Catholicism would be organised, establishing basic expectations of con- 
formity for the remaining medieval centuries. Justifiably, the implementation 
of the Council's programme for reforming religious life and integrating the 
laity more fully into the Church has been labelled a ‘pastoral revolution.” 

That revolution had, though, to be carried through and then consistently 
sustained. This demanded effective religious leadership: how that should be 
provided, and by whom, is the concern of this paper. 


The Clergy as Local Religious Leaders 


Historians have usually treated the implementation of the pastoral revolution 
as an emphatically top-down process. Hierarchs issued instructions which per- 
colated through the structures to be divulged and enforced by subsidiary cler- 
ics. An emphasis on synodalia has underlined the legislative and jurisdictional 
approach, subsequently mediated by the extensive production of pastoral 
manuals to instruct the clergy in what they were in turn to teach their spiritual 
subjects.” 


1 C. Morris, The Papal Monarchy: the Western Church from 1050 to 1250 (Oxford, 1981), pp. 489- 
496. In language more redolent of ‘theory, the transition has also been labelled a ‘pastoral 
turn’ (“tournant pastoral’): M. Staub, Les paroisses et la cite: Nuremberg du XIIe siècle à la 
Réforme (Paris, 2003), p. 14 (the idea reappears throughout the book). 

2 For England, the main collection of such material is F.M. Powicke and C.R. Cheney, Councils 
and Synods, with Other Documents Relating to the English Church, 2: A.D. 1205-1313, 2 vols. 
(Oxford, 1964), backed up by C.R. Cheney, English Synodalia of the Thirteenth Century (Oxford, 
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This top-down approach is valid: the requirements had to be disseminated; 
the laity had to be taught and in effect acculturated to the new regime; the 
clergy were necessarily the principal agents for such instruction. Yet analysis of 
the revolutionary process often stops short at the crucial point of direct con- 
tact between clergy and laity: there is a sense in which the pastoral revolution 
remains theoretical, a revolutionary programme which lacks active front-line 
revolutionaries. 

The gap between the injunctions of the prelates and the reception of their 
message, the reality of parochial experience mediated through the clergy as local 
religious leaders, is profound. The clergy’s central role in the process raises issues 
which place their parochial religious leadership at the heart of the debate about 
the qualifications needed for the bonus pastor, the effective carer for souls.? The 
gap between prelates and people had to be bridged, and that could generally only 
be done by the parish clergy.* In the English evidence it is comparatively easy to 
discover what the priests were meant to be doing, and what kind of instruction 
they were meant to be giving. In this respect the ideal priest perhaps emerges in 
the poetry of Geoffrey Chaucer: whatever the reality of the Parson portrayed in 
his Canterbury Tales? elements of that portrait establish an ideal role of the local 
cleric as parochial religious leader. Amid his teaching and visiting, 


1941; rev. ed. Oxford, 1968); M. Gibbs and J. Lang, Bishops and Reform 1215-1272, with Special 
Reference to the Lateran Council of 1215 (Oxford, 1934), part 3, still provides a basic outline on 
thirteenth-century activity. Later activity has not yet received comprehensive attention. 
Work on continental synodalia is extensive, see O. Pontal, Les Statuts synodaux [Typologie 
des sources du moyen âge occidental fasc. 11] (Turnhout, 1975). For pastoral manuals, 
L.E. Boyle, ‘The Fourth Lateran Council and Manuals of Popular Theology, in The Popular 
Literature of Medieval England, ed. TJ. Heffernan [Tennessee Studies in Literature 28] 
(Knoxville, TN, 1985), pp. 30-44. Selected English fourteenth-century manuals are usefully 
summarized in W.A. Pantin, The English Church in the Fourteenth Century (1955; repr. Toronto, 
1980), ch. 9. 

3 This contribution therefore unavoidably overlaps with my paper at the preceding British- 
Dutch colloquium, drawing heavily on the same material but using it for different purposes 
and to develop an argument with a different focus. See R.N. Swanson, ‘Pastoralia in Practice: 
Clergy and Ministry in Pre-Reformation England, in The Pastor Bonus: Papers read at the 
British-Dutch Colloquium at Utrecht, 18-21 September 2002, ed. T. Clemens and W. Janse [= 
Dutch Review of Church History/Nederlands Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis, 83 (2003) | (Leiden, 
2004), 104-127. 

4 Iam thinking here particularly of rural parishes. Friars would perhaps have a regular and 
significant role in towns, but would only occasionally be active in a rural parish. 

5 Fora sceptical approach, R.N. Swanson, ‘Chaucer’s Parson and Other Priests, Studies in the 
Age of Chaucer 13 (1991), 41-80. 
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This noble ensample to his sheep he yaf, 

That first he wroghte, and afterward he taughte... 
Wel oghte a priest ensample for to yive, 

By his clennesse, how that his sheep sholde lyve... 
[For] Cristes loore and his apostles twelve, 

He taught; but first he folwed it hymselve.® 


The combination of teaching and action, of practising what was preached and 
providing a role model, epitomises the demands of religious leadership at the 
parish level. It may make the parish clergy intermediaries for an extensive 
structure of ecclesiastical dissemination of teaching exemplified in the distri- 
bution of pastoral care and synodal instructions across the centuries; but the 
direct interface between parish clergy and parishioners is critical. This, argu- 
ably, was also an interface between individual clerics as spiritual overseers and 
the parishioners as a collectivity — personal supervision tailored for specific 
social roles and contexts may still fit within the pattern,” as perhaps would 
confessional advice, but overtly individual direction, whether as "Instructions 
for a devout and literate layman,’ or the personalised instruction which 
Margery Kempe received at Bishop's Lynn when her parish priest read books to 
her alone, arguably does not.? 

In the Prologue to Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, the teaching role of the Parson 
is not particularly stressed. His way of life provides the model for his flock; but to 
act as a role model in a parish context was itself leadership. More active is the 
Parson's leadership through his own Tale as the group approaches Canterbury 
(even if this is outside his own parish).? His lengthy discourse on penance, drawn 
from earlier confessional manuals, provides a detailed analysis of the branches of 
the various sins and guidance for their countervailing virtues. It is firmly didactic, 
an indication of how he might be expected to act among his parishioners.!° 


6 L.D. Benson, ed., The Riverside Chaucer, 3rd ed. (Oxford, 1988), pp. 31-32 ll. 496-497, 505- 
506, 527—528. 

7 The kind of generic oversight to be derived from the confessional emphasis of the fourteenth- 
century Memoriale presbiterorum: MJ. Haren, Sin and Society in Fourteenth-Century England: 
a Study of the Memoriale Presbiterorum (Oxford, 2000), see esp. pp. 82-83. 

8 WA. Pantin, ‘Instructions for a Devout and Literate Layman, in Medieval Learning and 
Literature: Essays Presented to Richard William Hunt, ed. J.J.G. Alexander and M.T. Gibson 
(Oxford, 1976), pp. 398-422; Margery Kempe, The Book of Margery Kempe, ed. B. Windeatt 
(Harlow, 2000), p. 280. 

9 Benson, Riverside Chaucer (see above, n. 6), pp. 288-327. 

10 See the brief discussion of sources, with indications of more extensive bibliography, ibid., 


p. 956. 
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To go beyond such fictions to discern what actually happened at parish level is 
more problematic. Parishioners clearly were aware that they should be being 
instructed, and occasionally their complaints at visitations or in other circum- 
stances reveal their concerns at poor priestly oversight. At Saltash in Devon in 
around 1405, the inhabitants produced a catalogue of complaints against their 
vicar, including that he had not given adequate instruction, stirred up trouble, and 
breached the confidentiality of confession. They demanded that the parish's 
patrons provide them with a new incumbent, threatening to withdraw tithes if 
nothing was done.” At the visitation of Faringdon in 1405, the vicar's alleged defects 
included failure to preach or give instruction in the articles of the faith, and a refusal 
to allow preaching by others, thereby endangering his parishioners’ souls.!? 

Poor clergy unavoidably grab the headlines. It is easy, but misguided, to 
move from such complaints to assumptions that anticlericalism was a major 
force in relations between the clergy and laity in late medieval England. As 
I have argued elsewhere, the complaints are generally ad hominem, evidence 
not of hostility to priesthood as such but of a desire to have good priests: they 
are, if anything, pro-clerical.'? The parishioners clearly wanted religious leader- 
ship, and in general expected their parish clergy to provide it. 

How far they did provide it is the critical issue. Positive evidence is limited — 
or may not have been properly sought out. The widespread absence of relevant 
complaints in visitation records may be dismissed as an argument from silence, 
but given the parishioners’ propensity to complain about other matters such 
silence cannot simply be ignored. Even if not positive evidence of practice, it 
suggests that the laity were not usually disappointed in their expectations. 

Some clergy were praised by their parishioners for the quality of their 
teaching. The visitation reports of several Cornish parishes in 1301 and 1307 
offer positive comments. At Culmstock the vicar was a man “of good life and 
honest behaviour...and informs his parishioners well.” At Dawlish there were 
complaints about some of the clergy, but Adam the chaplain was a good man, 
who informed his parishioners well ‘in spiritualibus.'^ How such praise should 
be assessed is uncertain, especially when contrasted with complaints from 


11 R.N. Swanson, ed., Catholic England: Faith, Religion and Observance before the Reformation 
(Manchester, 1993), p. 261. 

ı2  TCB. Timmins, ed., The Register of John Chandler, Dean of Salisbury, 1404-17 [Wiltshire 
Record Society 39] (Devizes, 1984), p. 40. 

13 R.N. Swanson, ‘Problems of the Priesthood in Pre-Reformation England’, English Historical 
Review 105 (1990), 868. 

14 F.C. Hingeston-Randolph, ed., The Register of Walter de Stapeldon, Bishop of Exeter (A.D. 
1307-1327) (London, 1892), pp. 130, 133; for similar comments see pp. 107 (had been good, but 
now old), 194, 337 (a good preacher who does his duty well, if present), 368-369, 378, 380. 
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bishops and leading church administrators about clerical ignorance. It can be 
explained away in terms of differing expectations, a contrast of “two quite 
different points of view: the scholar with his standard and the layman with 
his."5 This, however, may be too patronising, underestimating both the real 
quality of the clergy and the laity’s ability to make appropriate judgements.!® 
The parishioners at Colebrooke were very clear about their vicar’s failings in 
1301. He preached “in his way,’ and expounded the Gospel on Sundays as far as 
he could. “However, he did not instruct them much about the articles of the 
faith, the precepts of the Decalogue, and about the mortal sins which should 
be avoided" — precisely the syllabus of the pastoral revolution.” 

Beyond the uncertainties of such visitation statements, there is occa- 
sional firmer evidence of clergy engaging in parochial instruction. John Drury, 
a fifteenth-century priest at Beccles in Suffolk, produced a short instruc- 
tional tract in English for his parishioners in preparation for Lenten confes- 
sion which summarily works through the standard schedule of information 
to be conveyed to the laity in the pastoralia.!® John Mirk, the Augustinian 
canon of Lilleshall, wrote his Instructions for Parish Priests as a pastoral tract, 
compiled the popular sermon cycle of the Festial, and seemingly had paro- 
chial experience. He presumably wrote on that basis: he occasionally seems 
to be addressing his own parishioners in the sermons.!? More problematic is 
the instructional material in the compilation known as Jacob’s Well. This is 
firmly didactic, and is presented as a set of sermons; but whether it really is 


15  JRH.Moorman, Church Life in England in the Thirteenth Century (Cambridge, 1946), p. 93. 

16 On the first of these points, J.H. Denton, ‘The Competence of the Clergy in Thirteenth- 
Century England’, in The Church and Learning in Late Medieval Society: Studies in Honour 
of Professor R.B. Dobson, ed. Caroline Barron and Jenny Stratford [Harlaxton Medieval 
Studies 11] (Donington, 2002), pp. 273-285, esp. pp. 273-278 (“We can be sure...that the 
notion of clerical ignorance and lack of learning is a suspect construct”). 

17 _Hingeston-Randolph, Register of Stapeldon (see above, n. 14), p. 109. 

18 X Swanson, Catholic England (see above, n. 11), pp. 53-58; S.B. Meech, John Drury and his 
English Writings) Speculum 9 (1934), 70-83. 

19 John Mirk, John Mirk's Festial, Edited from British Library Mc Cotton Claudius A.11, ed. 
S. Powell, 2 vols. [Early English Text Society original series 334-335] (Oxford, 2009-2011), 
which supersedes John Mirk, Mirk’s Festial: a Collection of Homilies by Johannes Mirkus 
(John Mirk), ed. T. Erbe [Early English Text Society extra series 96] (London, 1905), but 
edits the text from a different manuscript; summary in V. O'Mara and S. Paul, A Repertorium 
of Middle English Prose Sermons, 4 vols. [Sermo 1] (Turnhout, 2007), 2: 925-1049; for dis- 
cussion ibid., 2: 922-924, S. Powell, ‘The Festial: the Priest and his Parish, in The Parish in 
Late Medieval England, ed. C. Burgess and E. Duffy [Harlaxton Medieval Studies 14] 
(Donington, 2006), pp. 160-176. John Mirk, John Mirk’s Instructions for Parish Priests, 
Edited from MS Cotton Claudius A 11 and Six Other Manuscripts, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary, ed. G. Kristensson [Lund Studies in English 49] (Lund, 1974). 
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such a compilation, and whether its ‘sermons’ were indeed preached, is 
impossible to tell.20 

Further direct evidence appears limited. Little can be made of the growing 
number of graduates holding parochial livings after 1400: tenure is no evi- 
dence of teaching and the transmission of their knowledge. The real cure of 
souls might still have been left to other clergy with less academic experience 
and doctrinal training. Evidence that some clergy were held back from taking 
posts after ordination because of their low educational attainment is not 
encouraging for overall assessments of the quality of parochial instruction 
and religious leadership. The fact that it happened is a positive sign, but how 
many unqualified men slipped through — then or later — and made it into the 
parishes??! 


Personal Priests’ Manuals: Three Examples 


There is one category of source material which so far has not attracted much 
attention, but which arguably does show the clergy engaging with their 
instructional responsibilities and gathering appropriate material to ensure 
that they could provide religious leadership for their parishioners: the per- 
sonal priests’ manuals which survive from the fourteenth and later centuries. 
These volumes can be treated as commonplace books, as such compilations 
have been defined for the pre-Reformation period: personal collections of 
assorted material which might come in useful.?? By definition the volumes are 


20 Part of the collection is edited in A. Brandeis, ed., Jacob's Well: an English Treatise on the 
Cleansing of Man's Conscience [Early English Text Society original series 15] (London, 
1900). See comment on its status as a sermon collection in O’Mara and Paul, Repertorium 
(as above, n. 19), xxxii. The full text abstracted ibid., 4: 2276-2453. 

21 V. Davis, ‘The Contribution of University-Educated Secular Clerics to the Pastoral Life of 
the English Church, in Barron and Stratford, The Church and Learning (see above, n. 16), 
Pp. 255-272; Swanson, Problems of the Priesthood’ (see above, n. 13), 851-852; H. Jewell, 
‘English Bishops as Educational Benefactors in the Later Fifteenth Century, in The 
Church, Politics and Patronage in the Fifteenth Century, ed. R.B. Dobson (Gloucester, 
1984), pp. 147-148; P.H. Cullum, ‘Boy/Man into Clerk/Priest: the Making of the Late 
Medieval Clergy’, in Rites of Passage: Cultures of Transition in the Fourteenth Century, ed. 
N.F. McDonald and W.M. Ormrod (Woodbridge, 2004), p. 53. The expressed concern is 
usually about grammatical and Latinate ability rather than awareness of doctrinal issues, 
but the evidence of the volumes discussed below suggests that lack of the former would 
affect the latter. 

22 D. Youngs, ‘The Late Medieval Commonplace Book: the Example of the Commonplace 
Book of Humphrey Newton of Newton and Pownall, Cheshire (1466-1536), Archives 25 
(2000), 58-63. 
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individual, sometimes idiosyncratic. They are as likely to contain medical 
recipes as balm for the soul, copies of mundane documents alongside mate- 
rial for spiritual direction, with their contents entered haphazardly and in 
ways which challenge commentary. That, though, is one of the reasons for 
considering them important: being personal compilations they show indi- 
vidual clerics engaging with the demands and expectations of their role, and 
gathering the required resources. (The volumes also often include material for 
the priest’s own instruction, telling him how he should act in particular cir- 
cumstances.) Roy Haines directed attention to one such volume some years 
ago;? the aim here is to set that volume alongside two others. The book stud- 
ied by Haines (Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Wood Empt. 20) was perhaps com- 
piled in York by someone named Robert Burton; but exactly who he was is 
unknown.?* The other two volumes (Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 123, 
and London, British Library, MS Sloane 1584) can be more firmly linked to 
named clerics, whose status can be recovered in part: one was a secular parish 
priest who rose during his career from parochial assistant to beneficed incum- 
bent, the other a Premonstratensian canon who also took on parochial duties. 

The York volume shows an interest in a range of sacramental and devotional 
issues. The book was clearly a vehicle for instruction, and suggests that the 
owner offered catechetical instruction to match Drury’s: indeed, the compiler's 
recording of mnemonics to help his pupils to recall the sacraments, command- 
ments, and so on, sometimes matches Drury's technique exactly? However, 
the compilation's concerns spread beyond the brevity of Drury's tract, to 
encompass the mass and the devotional trends of the late medieval period. 
The mass of the five wounds is included, as is a form of absolution appropriate 
for those having letters offering papal indulgences in mortis articulo.?9 The 
book's sacramental element is not particularly strong, although relevant mate- 
rial is scattered throughout its contents. It includes a brief tract on the sacra- 
ments, and an outline of the mass establishes the moral and mental approaches 
appropriate for experience of the ritual. The contents also show a concern with 
the ideal and practice of priestly functions, creating a demanding job descrip- 
tion which it would perhaps be hard to live up to.?” These entries include a 
statement on priestly character attributed to Augustine, and one version of 


23 RM. Haines, Ecclesia Anglicana: Studies in the English Church of the Later Middle Ages 
(Toronto, 1989), pp. 156-179. 

24 Ibid, pp. 156-157, 321 n. 4. 

25 Ibid., pp. 162-165, 169-170. 

26 Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Wood. Empt. 20, fol. 64v. 

27 Swanson, Pastoralia in Practice’ (see above, n. 3), 108-113. 
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verses summarising the ideal characteristics of a priest supposedly based on 
statements from Gregory the Great.?® As in the pastoral manuals, this verse 
develops a moral and behavioural picture, using wordplay and rhyme to detail 
the requirements. The overall result is demanding, for the priest should pro- 
vide the exemplar for his flock, practising what he preached so that he 
“confirm[s] by his works what he says with his mouth.”?9 

The miscellany compiled in the late fifteenth century by Thomas Urmeston 
gives a second example, without being typical.3° Urmeston’s career began in 
Cheshire, but he later worked in Essex and then was vicar of Newport Pagnell, 
Buckinghamshire, from 1481 to 1501.3! His book's contents include a range of 
useful reference material for his priestly tasks, among them a copy of the great 
curse and sentence of excommunication, a tract on the sacraments, and a 
complex ecclesiastical calendar.?? Some of the contents are tools for instruct- 
ing and teaching his parishioners: a cycle of short sermons running over the 
period from Advent to shortly after Pentecost, miracles of the Virgin, and 
extracts De gestis Romanorum to provide moral tales and exempla.?? The teach- 
ing intention is demonstrated in one of the tracts by the inclusion of verses to 
aid memory.’* 

How and where Urmeston obtained this material is currently unknown, and 
he himself was perhaps unaware of the precise origins of some of it. Sources 
are not clearly identified; but Urmeston is unlikely to have composed much of 
the volume’s pastoral material himself (although active authorship cannot be 


28 Haines, Ecclesia Anglicana (see above, n. 23), pp. 174-175, for another version of the 
Gregory ditty, p. 317 n. go. 

29 Swanson, ‘Pastoralia in Practice’ (see above, n. 3), 116-117. 

30 Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 123; brief descriptions in Powell, John Mirk's Festial’ 
(see above, n. 19), 2: 582-583; F. Madan and H.H.E. Craster, A Summary Catalogue of 
Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, vol. 2 Part ı (Oxford, 1922), p. 147, 
no. 1986. For fuller discussion of this manuscript see now R.N. Swanson, ‘A Cycle Recycled: 
Sermons from Carolingian Italy in a Miscellany for Pastoral Care from Fifteenth-Century 
England, in Preaching the Word in Manuscript and Print in Late Medieval England. Essays 
in Honour of Susan Powell, ed. M. Driver and V. O’Mara (Turnhout, 2013), pp. 31-48. 

31 MS Bodley 123 (see above, n. 30), fols. 1v, 97v, with the mention of Newport at fol. 205v 
providing the link to the vicar whose tenure is noted in G. Lipscomb, The History and 
Antiquities of the County of Buckingham, 4 vols. (London, 1847), 4: 286 (he was also master 
of the hospital at Newport: ibid., 4: 285). 

32 MS Bodley 123 (see above, n. 30), fols. 2r-6v, 7r-5ır, 103r-148v (with a marked change of 
hand at 145v-146r). 

33 Ibid. fols. 52r-86r (De gestis Romanorum), 98r-101v (miracles), 1511-204v (sermons). 

34 Ibid, fols. 28v, 29v, 32r, 341, 38r, 38v, 41v, 45v, 46r, 48r. 
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completely excluded).?° Among the material with no attribution, two sets merit 
comment here. The more surprising is the set of short Latin sermons. Almost 
all of these are actually taken from a series generally thought to have been 
composed in Carolingian Italy (the few not traceable to that compilation may 
be equally old). How they came to be circulating in fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century England (for Bodley 123 is not the only English manuscript), and what 
influence they really had on parochial preaching in this period, are issues 
which await detailed investigation.36 

The second set of notable extracts is a group of exempla in English which 
are obviously useful for sermons. These also come from a known cycle: none 
other than John Mirk's Festial. This late fourteenth-century cycle was perhaps 
the most popular and widely distributed Middle English sermon collection, 
being expanded and printed in several editions before the Reformation made 
it redundant.?? Urmeston took his extracts from a manuscript copy of the ser- 
mons. With only a few exempla transcribed, that copy need not have contained 
the full cycle — if it did, Urmeston was very selective in his choices. Several of 
the exempla relate to Marian feasts, while the tale of the Mass of St Gregory has 
obvious value for a eucharistic sermon.? It is notable that Urmeston copies 
only the exempla, and no more of Mirk’s text. While the Festial can be treated 
as a compilation which parish priests merely read out, here Urmeston goes 
beyond such parroting to use the text for other purposes, maybe composing his 
own sermons and incorporating the exempla as appropriate.?9 

The third example of a priest's manual, British Library, MS Sloane 1584, is a 
sixteenth-century compilation, produced by John Gysborne, canon of the 
Premonstratensian house at Coverham in Yorkshire. Documents copied into 
the volume tie it to Lincolnshire, and also suggest a link with Newbo abbey. 
Despite his regular status, Gysborne apparently served as curate of Allington in 
Lincolnshire,*° although the rectory was a secular benefice and not appropriated 


35 The heading to a tract on the seven sacraments, completed on 29 September 1489, sug- 
gests that Urmeston wrote it himself: ibid., fols. 7r—51r. 

36 See Swanson, ‘A Cycle Recycled’ (see above, n. 30). 

37 MS Bodley 123 (see above, n. 30), fols. 86v-97v. 

38 Ibid. fols. 86v-94r. For the correspondence between these exempla and the material in 
Mirk's Festial see Powell, John Mirk's Festial’ (see above, n. 19), 2: 582-583 although the 
texts actually match better with the versions in Erbe, Mirk's Festial (see above, n. 19), pp. 


226—227, 247—249, 15-18, 60-62, 108-110, 277, 173-175, 172-173, 171-172, 167. I am grateful to 
Dr Susan Paul for checking and supplying these correspondences. 

39 A process which may lie behind the ‘variant version’ of Mirk's Festial, for which see 
O'Mara and Paul, Repertorium (see above, n. 19), 2: 1093-2247. 

40 Heis named as such in London, British Library, MS Sloane 1584, fol. 35r. 
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to his house. Some of the transcribed documents date the volume to the 1520s 
and early 1530s. 

Gysborne’s approach to religious leadership is firmly tied to insistence on 
full and unstinted confession. Several texts treat confessional practice; they 
prescribe forms of confession for the laity; record how priests should act and 
press their subjects to give a full statement of their sins; and comment on the 
ineffectiveness of a general confession for deadly sins. An Easter sermon offers 
an exemplum as a dire warning against receiving communion without having 
fully confessed.*! Confession, however, cloaks a much fuller instructional pro- 
gramme. In line with Mirk’s Instructions, and following Drury’s agenda, 
Gysborne used confession to test his parishioners’ awareness of the fuller pas- 
toral syllabus. The confessional tracts accordingly work through the seven 
deadly sins (sometimes in detail), and consider how sin permeates responses 
to other aspects of the spiritual curriculum. Penitents should confess sins in 
respect of their awareness of the Ten Commandments, of the Creed and sacra- 
ments, of the seven corporal and spiritual acts of mercy, and of the five physi- 
cal and mental senses. The analysis is not always extensive, with some aspects 
treated fairly cursorily, but its comprehensive coverage is what matters here.*? 

Gysborne is clearly the instructor or supervisor. He is concerned as much 
with bringing his subjects to absolution as he is with ensuring the confession. 
Several absolution statements are recorded in the volume; his questions 
include enquiry about whether the confessants have done their penances (and 
insistence beforehand that they do so).^? However, it may be significant that a 
small collection of pithy statements from the Fathers copied in the volume 
includes a comment allegedly (but clearly anachronistically) ascribed to 
Jerome, that it is better to impose a modest penance which can be completed 
to allow the sinner to enter Purgatory than to impose something so demanding 
that it remains undone and thereby condemns the sinner to hell.** 


Closing Remarks 


These three volumes are not enough to support a general and generalising 
statement about the effectiveness of the parish clergy of late medieval England 
as religious leaders. Yet they do give some insights into how seriously some 


41 Ibid, fols. 46r—5ov. 

42 Ibid, fols. 1or-ur; 5ov-54v; 55v-62r. 
43 Ibid, fols. 8r, gr, 10r. 

44 Ibid, fol. 13r. 
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priests took their responsibilities, and the compilers (and any later users of the 
books) may be representative of a much larger cohort. In the absence of semi- 
naries, the pre-Reformation English church lacked a structured and structural 
system of clerical training;*® but these volumes show that individuals were 
willing to train themselves, to acquire the resources, and perhaps develop the 
skills, to make them effective guardians of souls. This training, whether acquired 
before or in the course of pastoral work at the parish level, and constantly 
enhanced and reinforced through the experience of parochial care, enabled at 
least some of the army of parish priests to provide effective religious and spiri- 
tual guidance and leadership for the souls in their charge, and thereby ensure 
that the programme of Lateran Iv’s projected ‘pastoral revolution’ was actually 
implemented. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Religious Leadership and English Dissent after the 
Glorious Revolution: The Role of the Rev. Dr Daniel 


Williams (ca. 16431715/16) 
David L. Wykes 
Introduction 


Religious leadership in the Church of England, like most state churches during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was clearly defined by its hierarchy 
of clergy, archdeacons, and bishops, with the Archbishops of Canterbury at the 
apex. In reality the crown and its ministers exercised considerable authority, 
not least in making appointments. For English religious dissent the question is 
altogether more ambiguous, yet there were leaders, not only of individual 
denominations but of dissent as a whole, recognised both by those within dis- 
sent and by the authorities wishing to negotiate with them. This essay is con- 
cerned with Daniel Williams, the founder of the celebrated library and trust 
named after him. Williams is largely remembered today because of the library, 
but at the time of his death in January 1715/16 he was the leading Presbyterian 
minister in London and therefore the acknowledged leader of religious dis- 
sent: recognised as such both nationally and internationally in Scotland and 
America. 


Early Life 


Despite Williams's wealth and importance by the time of his death few per- 
sonal details about him are known. Even those who knew him well in later life, 
such as his second wife and his close colleague, John Evans, could add little.! 


1 The main sources which have been used for Williams's life are John Evans, A Funeral Sermon 
Occasiond by the much Lamented Death of the late Reverend Daniel Williams, D.D. (London, 
[1716]); Some Account of the Life of Dr Williams, in Practical Discourses on Several Important 
Subjects...by the late Reverend Daniel Williams, D.D. (London, 1738); E. Calamy, A Continuation 
of the Account of the Ministers...who were Ejected and Silenced (London, 1727), pp. 968-981. For 
a modern biography see David L. Wykes, ‘Williams, Daniel (c.1643-1716), Oxford Dictionary of 
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Williams is thought to have been born at Wrexham in North Wales, about 1643, 
though the identity of his parents and the date of his birth are uncertain. 
Nevertheless he was well connected and probably from a landowning family. 
Concerning his education, he himself wrote that “from five years old [I] have 
had no Employment besides my Studies,’ and that before he was nineteen 
“I was regularly admitted a Preacher”? Twenty years later he recorded that 
“from the 20th Year of my Age, I remember not three Lords Days wherein I have 
not preached in one place or other,’ despite the difficulty of the times.? He 
began preaching in 1662, a time of great trouble following the passing of the 
Act of Uniformity which sought to enforce conformity to the Church of 
England and its prescribed doctrines, and to the Book of Common Prayer. As a 
consequence his education and preparation for the ministry were interrupted 
by the political difficulties all opponents of the new regime faced. There is no 
evidence he received any formal university education. Evans, who preached 
his funeral sermon, recorded that Williams had “some Disadvantages in his 
Education at first setting out.”* 

He then “preach’d for a few Years occasionally in several Parts of England,” 
probably on the Welsh borders, but finding “the Times here so frowning on 
a Protestant Dissenter,' in about 1664, while on a visit to Lady Wilbraham 
(d. 1679) of Weston, near Shifnal, Shropshire, he accepted an invitation to be 
chaplain to the Countess of Meath (d. 1685) in Ireland.5 The opportunities for 
a dissenting minister were undoubtedly greater in Ireland, where the laws 
against dissenters were not enforced so strictly because of the general 
Protestant fear of Catholics. While in the service of the Countess he preached 
regularly to a joint Presbyterian-Independent congregation at Drogheda until 
he was called by the congregation at Wood Street, Dublin, in 1667 as colleague 
to Samuel Marsden (d. 1677), a moderate Independent. 


National Biography (Oxford, 2004). I am very grateful to Professor G.M. Ditchfield for his 
comments on this paper. I am also grateful to the Trustees of Dr Williams’s Library; the 
Keeper of Western Manuscripts, Bodleian Library, Oxford; the Trustees of the British Library; 
the Librarian of the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts; the Librarian 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston; the Director of the University of Glasgow 
Archives Service; and the Rt Hon. Earl of Leven and Melville for permission to use and quote 
from their records. 

2 Daniel Williams, A Defence of Gospel-truth (London, 1693), Preface. 

3 Daniel Williams, The Advancement of Christs Interests...preached before the Right Honourable 
Sir John Shorter (London, 1688), Epistle Dedicatory. 
Evans, Funeral Sermon (see above, n. 1), p. 34. 
Ibid., p. 35. 
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Very little is known about Williams’s ministry in Ireland, though it lasted 
twenty years, and few personal details other than he made the first of his two 
well-connected marriages. In 1675 he married Elizabeth (c.1636-1698), widow 
of Thomas Juxon (d. 2 Oct. 1672) of East Sheen, Surrey, daughter of Sir Robert 
Meredith of Green Hills, Kildare, and sister to Alice, Countess of Mountrath. 
Between 1682 and 1687 he was assisted by Gilbert Rule (1629?—1701) in exile as a 
result of persecution in Scotland, from whom he acquired his admiration for 
the presbyterian system and Scottish universities. The following year Joseph 
Boyse joined them and for some years the Wood Street congregation was served 
by three ministers. Though originally an Independent, perhaps the most impor- 
tant development for Williams in these years was his adoption of the presbyte- 
rian system, thus allying himself with the most important body of English 
dissenters. On the outbreak of the troubles in 1687, Rule returned to Scotland, 
and Williams, who had been a fierce opponent of Catholicism, believing his life 
to be in danger withdrew to London in September. Williams was not alone. 
Timothy Hyatt told a friend that “Mr Mather and Mr Wells: and Mr Barey 
Mr Jack Mr Williams Mr Boyse Minesters have bin in London these trubles.” 
Nor were the dangers unfounded. Hyatt’s father-in-law, who had remained in 
Ireland, had been kept in prison a long time, they “pretending a plot that hee 
and Mr Toy: and young Mr Teate disiend [designed] agaynst James: 24.” 


Arrival in London 


Williams arrived in London at a critical juncture. He quickly gained an influen- 
tial place amongst dissenters. He became friends with two of the leading min- 
isters, John Howe, who had served as a chaplain in Ireland between 1670 and 
1676, and Richard Baxter, the celebrated author of such works as The Reformed 
Pastor and The Christian Directory. Shortly after his arrival Williams was invited 
to preach twice before the Lord Mayor, Sir John Shorter, an Independent; evi- 
dence of his growing influence. The two sermons, delivered on 20 November 
1687 and 9 January 1687/88, were published.” He was also present at a meeting 


6 Boston, Massachusetts Historical Society, Miscellaneous Bound Series, 1688-94: Timothy 
Hyatt, Chester, to Rev. [John Bailey], 30 Sept. 1690. 

7 London, Dr Williams’s Library [hereafter DwL], MS Morrice Q, p. 207; The Entring Book of Roger 
Morrice [1677-1691], ed. Mark Goldie, 6 vols. and index (Woodbridge, 2007-2009), 4:177. Daniel 
Williams, The Kingdom of God in Power. A Sermon Preached before the Right Honourable Sir John 
Shorter, Knight, Lord Mayor of the City of London; at Grocers-Hall, November the 2oth, 1687 
(London, 1688); Williams, Advancement of Christs Interests...a Second Sermon (see above, n. 3). 
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at John Howe's house on 23 May 1688 when efforts were made by William Penn, 
the Quaker courtier, to obtain an address of thanks to James 11 for his 
Declaration of Indulgence. According to tradition Williams urged his fellow 
ministers to refuse, for “it were better for them to be reduc’d to their former 
Hardships, than declare for Measures destructive of the Liberties of their 
Country.” This decision was crucial, for the leading dissenters thereby avoided 
an open breach with the Church of England at a time when James 11 was 
attempting to divide Protestants. 

Efforts were made by the Wood Street Congregation to persuade Williams to 
return to Dublin without success. Boyse wrote to Thomas Emlyn in May 1688 
that “Mr Williams, whose return was expected, has, after long keeping us in 
suspence, determined to fix in London.” By September 1690, Boyse had con- 
cluded that Williams “will never return to settle here, where he can neither 
make the same figure nor meet with half the encouragement he does in 
London.” Nathaniel Mather, who had fled Dublin with Williams, also chose not 
to return. In May 1688 both Williams and Mather were candidates to succeed 
John Collins, who had died in November 1687, as minister of the Congregational 
Church in Paved Alley, Lime Street, London. A call to Williams from some of the 
Church prompted a protest by 26 members on 9 May.!° Nevertheless there is 
evidence of his pastoral qualities as a minister; qualities usually ignored in 
Williams’s case. His supporters noted “those great qualificacons & endowments 
w he is...extraordinarily gifted & graced wt more then many others...giveing 
light, and instruccon in the great mysterys of the Gospel, building upp of 
Saints, & bringing in Sinners, & carrying on the worke of Convercon in the 
world." 

It is clear the key issue for Williams's opponents was the fact that he was 
not Congregational. The majority concluded that “a Presbyterian minister [is] 
an unsuitable officer to a Congregationall People" The congregation chose 
Mather instead. Mather's hand against Williams can be discerned, but there is 
also evidence of the growing opposition towards Williams amongst Congre- 
gationalists more generally. Jacob Baylis, a member of the congregation, had 
heard Williams preach before the Lord Mayor: “I was then much satisfied in his 
discourse as very patheticall & practicall, but clearly there by some expressions 


8 Evans, Funeral Sermon (see above, n. 1), p. 43; MS Morrice Q, p. 263, Entring Book, ed. 
Goldie (see above, n. 7), 4: 271. 

9 The works of Mr Thomas Emlyn, 4th ed. (London, 1746), pp. x, xiv-xv. 

10 DWL, MS 12.56 (16) Protest against the appointment of Daniel Williams as pastor at — (late 
under the charge of Rev. John Collin) signed by members of the congregation, 9 May 1688. 

11 DWL, MS 24.67 (2), Robert Browne to Henry Bosworth, 27 Jun. 1688. 
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apprehended him to be as to his judgmt Presbyterian; & y° Account from wor- 
thy Mr Mather & others dos mightily confirme me in this; & whereas they 
report to you yt he is unsound in Doctrine this deserves strict scrutiny.”!? Part 
of the growing attack on Williams was to suggest he had departed from ortho- 
doxy. In December 1688 John Oakes died, and the following year Williams suc- 
ceeded him as minister of Hand Alley, Bishopsgate, where he remained until 
his death. 

Williams’s great influence amongst dissenters in the early years after the 
Revolution was remarkable both for the speed with which it was achieved and 
the height that it attained. In many ways it was an extraordinary achievement. 
He was an outsider, largely unknown amongst dissenters in London, and unlike 
the existing leaders he had not shared the full heat of persecution endured by 
many London congregations. There is little doubt that Howe's earlier relation- 
ship with Ireland proved valuable, but Williams was to benefit like all leaders 
by the removal of the previous generation through death or retirement. 
Nevertheless, though circumstances may have favoured Williams, it was his 
own abilities that brought him to the notice of others and gained for him a 
leading role. It is noticeable how early he was invited to preach before the Lord 
Mayor, and that this honour was repeated within a short time. 

There is further evidence that he was increasingly recognised as a useful man 
of business amongst the leading ministers. He was one of the fourteen minis- 
ters chosen as the original managers of the Common Fund, which was founded 
in June 1690 to provide financial support to provincial dissent. He was the only 
manager who was not an ejected minister. He was also on the Committee of the 
Happy Union which attempted to bring about a formal accommodation 
between Presbyterians and Congregationalists in the hope of submerging their 
doctrinal differences following the 1689 Toleration Act. The union ruptured 
after only a short while, aggravated by the aggressive behaviour of Richard 
Davis, minister of the Independent Church at Rothwell, Northamptonshire. In 
Autumn 1692 Williams was deputed by the United Ministers to examine wit- 
nesses against Davis at Kettering, but Davis refused to cooperate, dismissing the 
investigation as the "Ketterin Inquisition." The consequences of Davis's behav- 
iour proved far reaching leading to the collapse of the Happy Union, the scheme 
to unite the two ministries. The Congregational ministers opposed the efforts to 
discipline Davis and withdrew in protest from the Union.!? 


12 DWL, MS 24.67 (1), Jacob Baylis, [Spinney Abbey, Wicken] to James Ball, Ab-Church Lane, 
London, 15 May 1688. 

13 Roger Thomas, Daniel Williams ‘Presbyterian Bishop’ [Friends of Dr Williams's Library 
Lecture] (London, 1964). 
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In addition to the divisions over churchmanship between Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists, doctrinal differences had been exacerbated by the re- 
publication of Tobias Crisp’s sermons, Christ Alone Exalted, by his son in 1690, 
after a lapse of 40 years. Condemned as Antinomian by Baxter shortly before his 
death, Williams took up the controversy. In May 1692 he published his Gospel- 
truth Stated directed against Crisp. Williams’s book, with its testimonial signed 
by sixteen Presbyterian ministers, was quickly identified by the Congre- 
gationalists as a declaration against their party. Its publication was the signal for 
“Great Heats about Doctrinal Matters among the Dissenters”* Isaac Chauncy 
attacked Williams’s opinions in Neonomianism Unmaskt (1692, 1693), to which 
Williams's replied with A Defence of Gospel Truth (1693). At the beginning of 
1694, Nathaniel Mather, Williams's rival for the pulpit at Lime Street in 1688, 
preached two sermons on justification at the Pinner’s Hall lecture directly 
attacking Williams and accusing him of being a "Semi-Socinian." Williams 
replied at his lecture, subsequently published as Man made Righteous by 
Christ's Obedience (1694). Williams's dismissal from the Pinner’s Hall 
Lectureship was contrived at a meeting packed with small subscribers in 
August 1694. As a consequence the other Presbyterian ministers withdrew and 
with Williams established a rival lecture at Salter’s Hall which met the same 
day and hour.” Williams through his role in the Antinomian Controversy had 
succeeded Baxter as the leader of a more moderate Calvinism. It also demon- 
strates his skills as a controversialist and polemicist. Though Williams’s lack of 
formal education seems to have encouraged much of the suspicion concerning 
his orthodoxy, the strength of his reasoning allowed him to reduce “the 
Controversy into the Compass of a few Heads, and distinctly stating Truth and 
Error under each of them.” In Calamy’s opinion, Williams’s Gospel-truth Stated 
though “Much carp'd at, [was] never distinctly answer'd."6 


14 Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Eng. hist. d. go, Edmund Calamy, Literary Common Place 
Book, fol. 13r. 

15 Bodl. Lib. MS Carte 80, fol. 821, John Howe to Rev. William Tailer at Lady Sellyards, Paisey, 
near Abington, 18 Aug. 1694. 

16  Calamy, Continuation (see above, n. 1), p. 973; Bodl. Lib., MS Eng. hist. d. go, fol. ur. The 
most recent detailed study of Williams's theology clears him of departing from or seeking 
to undermine Reformed theology: Donal Patrick Ramsey, Anti-Antinomianism: The 
Polemical Theology of Daniel Williams, Westminster Theological Seminary, unpublished 
M.Th. Thesis, 2011. See also David Field, Rigide Calvinisme in a Softer Dresse: The Moderate 
Presbyterianism of John Howe, 1630-1705 (Edinburgh, 2004), pp. 159-165; Dewey D. Wallace, 
Shapers of English Calvinism, 1660-1714. Variety, Persistence, and Transformation (Oxford, 
2011), Chapter 1. I am grateful to Mr Ramsey for sending me a copy of his thesis. 
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Williams was a marked man as a result of his leadership of the moderate or 
Baxterian dissent, and the attacks upon him continued. He was next accused 
of immorality. Williams, however, successfully outmanoeuvred his enemies, 
and forced the campaign of hints and innuendos in to the open. At his request 
a committee of the United Ministers met hearing evidence for eight weeks on 
Williams’s conduct from boyhood. On 8 April 1695 the general body of minis- 
ters found Williams “intirely clear and innocent.” With the failure of this 
attack, the charge of Socinianism was revived with other heresies by Stephen 
Lobb. Since the authority of Bishop Stillingfleet had been used against him, 
Williams appealed to the bishop who replied firmly in Williams’s favour. 
Dr Jonathan Edwards of Jesus College, Oxford, who had also been used against 
Williams, likewise took his side.!8 


Public Leadership 


Williams was to demonstrate his political skills and public leadership more 
obviously. He was consulted by William 111 for his knowledge of Irish affairs, in 
turn he was to use his connections at Court for the benefit of dissent. He told 
Boyse in February 1699 that he had spoken with "the K[ing']s right hand who 
hath undertaken the affair" about the minister in Galloway.!? Besides assisting 
in individual cases, he made strenuous though unsuccessful efforts to prevent 
the imposition of the Irish sacramental test in 1704. He also represented English 
dissent. He led the joint address in March 1702 of the "Three Denominations" on 
the accession of Anne: the first occasion that the Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists had acted together. More importantly he kept an active correspon- 
dence with Robert Harley, first earl of Oxford, from at least 1701, maintaining a 
careful response to Harley's overtures, especially over efforts to detach dissent- 
ers from their Whig political allies. In 1710 he received an offer from Harley of 
£1,000 to be distributed among dissenting ministers as royal bounty. Distrusting 
Harley he declined the offer.2° 


17 Daniel Williams, Gospel-Truth Stated and Vindicated. Wherein some of Dr. Crisp's Opinions 
are Considered, 3rd ed. (London, 1698), p. 302. 

18 DWL, MS 201.39, copies of letters to Bishop Stillingfleet, Daniel Williams, London, to 
Stillingfleet, 12 Aug. 1696; 1 Mar 1696/97. 

19 London, British Library [hereafter BL], Add. Ms. 4276, fol. 223r, Daniel Williams to Rev. 
Joseph Boyse, Bird Street, Dublin, 9 Feb. 1698/99. 

20 BL Add. Ms 70020, fol. 56r-56v, Daniel Williams to [Robert Harley], 26 Mar. 1701; BL Add. 
MS 70026, Williams to [Harley], 4 Aug. 1710. 
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English dissenters were to play an important role at a critical juncture dur- 
ing the negotiations which resulted in the Union between England and 
Scotland in 1707. Alarm in Scotland over the danger to the Kirk, and suspicion 
of the value of any assurances given by English ministers, posed a serious 
threat to the Union. As a consequence the Whig Commissioners enlisted the 
help of the English dissenters to remove some of the concerns of the Kirk and 
its ministers. English dissenters shared similar views to their Scottish brethren 
on faith and church order. They were wholeheartedly in favour of Union. They 
rightly believed that it would guarantee the Protestant Succession. Not least 
they knew that union would mean the addition of more Presbyterians in 
Parliament. The influence of English dissent upon the Scottish Presbyterians 
involved more than just persuasion. There were already important contacts 
between English dissenters and two of the leading moderates amongst the 
Scottish Presbyterians, Gilbert Rule, who was Principal of Edinburgh University, 
and William Carstares (or Carstairs), his successor. Rule had been a colleague 
of Williams in Dublin. Carstares, when in Holland in 1691 looking for suitable 
candidates to fill university chairs in Scotland, had formed a friendship with 
Edmund Calamy, subsequently a leading English dissenting minister, but then 
studying at Utrecht. Williams was to tell John Stirling, Principal of Glasgow 
University, that “I did somewhat to accommodate the clauses in the Bill [of 
Union] which I suspected might raise scruples in some tender ministers in 
your church.”2! 

Williams may, however, have played an even more critical role in persuading 
the Kirk to support the Union and the Protestant succession. The oath of abjura- 
tion in support of the Protestant succession had to be swom by all civil or military 
officeholders, teachers and ministers, and members of parliament. Scrupulous 
Scottish ministers were to object to the oath which stated that all the successors 
to the English Crown should be of the Church of England. The Scots insisted that 
they could not swear an oath in which the crown was obliged to maintain prel- 
acy. A compromise was eventually fashioned. Williams told John Stirling, 
Principal of Glasgow University, “I can tell you I did what I could to help the 
concerned to accommodate the Oath of Abjuration which I hope will now 
remove the scruples of the non-jurors and vindicate those who took the oath as 
it was framed at first so that the warm people will cease their separation and 
censures.?? Williams’s exact role is not clear, but it is likely that he had the ear of 
government ministers on such issues. It is possible he may subsequently have 


21 Glasgow University Archives, Ms Gen 206/51, Daniel Williams to John Stirling, 24 Feb 
1707/08. 
22 Glasgow University Archives, Ms Gen 207/47, Williams to Stirling, 13 Aug 1715. 
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exaggerated his role, but Williams was not given to boasting. In 1709 both 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Universities awarded him an honorary Doctor of 
Divinity, in part at least for his role in supporting Scottish Presbyterianism. 
Williams was also one of those English dissenters who preached a thanksgiving 
sermon following Union. Yet all his political influence could not prevent the 
passing of the Occasional Conformity Act (1711) or the Schism Act (1714). He 
became particularly apprehensive about the state of affairs at the end of Anne's 
reign, expressing freely his concerns about the Protestant succession to Harley. 

But Williams's engagement in politics was not only concerned with issues of 
direct interest to dissenters. In July 1698 Williams wrote to the Scottish 
Williamite politician George, first earl of Melville, President of the Scottish 
Privy Council. Though it was ostensibly a letter of condolence following the 
death of Melville's eldest son, Alexander Lord Raith, Williams proceeded to 
give Melville both the commercial and political news from London: “the busi- 
ness of the East India Company” and “the effect of extreme want of monney”; 
news of the Duke of Marlborough’s appointment to the English Privy Council 
and as Governor to the Duke of Gloucester (heir to Princess Anne). He contin- 
ued “changes are expected (tho Im not sure of y") w*^ will influence our elec- 
tions for the next parlament, upon w*^ much depends, as the most intense 
struggles in order thereto indicate. My L4 Albermarle is rising, and addresses 
begin to be made to him w*^ will enter him into our political affairs wherin 
hitherto he hath litl intermeddled.” Williams then wrote about the international 
news and his fears for international Protestantism.?? In some senses the letter 
reads like a newsletter from a correspondent in London to a great lord in 
Scotland, but such a description hardly fits Williams. It is evident that Melville 
and Williams maintained a correspondence. The letter begins with Williams 
thanking his Melville for “His kind letter" Melville presumably valued Williams's 
judgment, and there is other evidence of Williams's abilities. To Sir Charles 
Wolseley Williams seemed “to talk like a privy counsellor.”** It seems unlikely 
this was the only political correspondence Williams maintained, forit is known 
that later he kept the leading Scottish ministers informed of political events in 
England, particularly after Union between England and Scotland. 

On the accession of George 1 Williams again led the loyal address to the 
throne by the "Three Denominations" of Presbyterian, Congregational, and 
Baptists ministers on 28 September 1714. This was his last public act. His health 


23 Edinburgh, National Archives of Scotland, Papers of the Leslie family, Earls of Leven and 
Melville, GD26/13/451, Daniel Williams, Moorfields, London, to the Earl of Melvill, 2 Jul. 
1698. 

24 Practical Discourses (see above, n. 1), p. xxvi. 
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now rapidly declined, and he left most of the work in the ministry to John 
Evans his assistant since 1704. The particularly unflattering description of 
Williams by John Fox in 1714, as “the greatest bundle of pride, affectation, and 
ill manners I had ever met with,” dates from this period of ill-health.?5 In May 
1701 Williams was dangerously ill, prompting a day of prayer at his meeting- 
house by the leading London ministers. On his recovery in June he drew up 
and signed the will which established his trust. His death five years later, in 
January 1715/16 was widely noted.?® 


Conclusion 


Daniel Williams’s great wealth and remarkable benefactions have ensured that 
he is still remembered today, though above all for his Library. He does, however, 
deserve to be remembered as the leader of English dissent after 1688, and par- 
ticularly during the difficult years of Queen Anne’s reign. Williams’s leadership 
of dissent can be readily identified, and also his astonishingly rapid rise to influ- 
ence after his arrival in London in 1687, but in the absence of any of Williams's 
own papers, the means by which he achieved it can only be deduced from a 
study of the surviving biographical evidence. His influence can in part be 
explained by his great wealth, and his arrival to prominence by the removal of 
the previous generation of ministers who were growing old or dying off, but his 
political skills during a critical time for dissenters are evident. Evans remarked 
on “his large Acquaintance and diffusive Influence [which] gave him Advantages 
for Usefulness beyond many of his Brethren”; in other words his extraordinary 
political connections. Evans also wrote of his ability to “immediately fasten 
upon the main hinge on which the thing turned” together with his “penetrating 
judgment” which enabled him to defeat his enemies within dissent.2” Edmund 
Calamy, in many ways Williams’s successor as the leading Presbyterian minister, 
had all the advantages of birth and education. He was the son and grandson of 
prominent ejected ministers and was educated at Leiden and Utrecht. Calamy, 
however, never wielded the same degree of authority amongst dissenters as 
Williams. In many ways Williams was untypical in his leadership. If George Fox, 


25 ‘Memoirs of Himself, by MrJohn Fox, of Plymouth, Monthly Repository 16 (1821), p. 194. 

26 Worcester, Massachusetts, American Antiquarian Society, Cotton Mather papers, box 5, 
folder 3, [Mather] to [Edmund] Calamy [1716]; box 5, folder 6, [Mather] to an unknown 
Scottish correspondence, 26 April 1716. 

27 Evans, Funeral Sermon (see above, n. 1), p. 35; Practical Discourses (see above, n. 1), 
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the leader of the Society of Friends, fits Weber's classic description of a charis- 
matic leader, others, such as Richard Baxter and John Owen, through their pas- 
toral and theological writings were more typical religious leaders amongst 
English Puritanism and dissent. In contrast Williams appears much more as a 
statesman amongst dissenters. Williams as a result of his political skills, it is no 
exaggeration to say, shaped post-Revolution dissent and ensured that it sur- 
vived Queen Anne's reign largely unscathed. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Edward Irving’s Hybrid: Towards a Nineteenth- 
Century Apostolic and Presbyterian Pentecostalism 


Peter Elliott 
Introduction 


The London-based ministry of Edward Irving was short, stellar, and controver- 
sial. Born in south-west Scotland in 1792 and educated at Edinburgh University, 
Irving served as parish assistant to Church of Scotland minister Thomas 
Chalmers in Glasgow for three years from 1819 to 1822. In 1821, he received an 
unexpected call from the Caledonian Chapel in London to preach for them 
with a view to becoming their next minister, an invitation that was probably 
less of a compliment to Irving than a reflection of the dwindling fortunes of 
the congregation. Irving preached for them during December 1821 and took up 
the position as their minister in July, 1822.2 Twelve years later, in December 
1834, Irving was dead at the age of 42. These twelve years from 1822 to 1834 saw 
a rapid rise and gradual decline in Irving’s ministerial career, if not his hopes, 
as during this time he became London’s most popular preacher, a published 
author, and a theological innovator. His theological contributions, while often 
focused elsewhere, had inevitable implications for the issue of leadership 
within the church and other religious organisations. 


Explosive Growth 


The influence of Romanticism on Irving has been frequently noted.? Like 
most of his contemporaries, he was affected by the political aftermath of the 


1 The congregation had dwindled to about 50 at this time, and was barely able to pay a minis- 
ter’s salary. Arnold Dallimore, The Life of Edward Irving: the Fore-runner of the Charismatic 
Movement (Edinburgh, 1983), p. 31. 

2 Margaret Oliphant, The Life of Edward Irving, 5th ed. (London, n.d.), pp. 68, 76. 

3 One of the first writers to make this explicit was J.J. Nantomah, Jesus the God-man: the 
Doctrine of the Incarnation in Edward Irving in the Light of the Teaching of the Church 
Fathers and its Relevance for a Twentieth Century African Context, University of Aberdeen, 
Ph.D. Thesis, 1982, p. 33. Also see my Edward Irving: Romantic Theology in Crisis (Milton 
Keynes, 2013). 
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French Revolution and the Napoleonic years, and the associated cultural 
reactions. In addition, his network of acquaintances included a number of 
significant Romantic figures. He maintained a friendship with Thomas 
Carlyle that extended back to their youth in Scotland, and his London 
acquaintances included William Hazlitt, Dorothy and William Wordsworth, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, Charles Lamb and, especially, Samuel Taylor Coleridge.* 
Romanticism affected Irving’s theological development and his views on 
church leadership. 

A year after his arrival in London, the small congregation Irving had inher- 
ited was experiencing explosive growth. Numbering about 50 when he arrived, 
by 1823 more than 1,000 people were trying to attend morning worship.” Irving 
now had an audience for his sermons, and he soon turned this into a reader- 
ship. One of Irving’s early publications was a reprint of an address he gave in 
1824 for the anniversary of the London Missionary Society;? no doubt its offi- 
cials were hoping that obtaining the city’s most famous preacher would help 
increase their financial support. They were to be sorely disappointed. The 
building was so crowded that the service began an hour before the appointed 
time, and an astonished crowd heard Irving proclaim the ideal missionary as 
one who went with no visible means of support and was answerable to no 
committee — a Calvary-driven apostle: “[Missionaries] dare not be under other 
orders than the orders of Christ. It is a presumption hardly short of Papal, to 
command them. They are not missionaries when they are commanded. They 
are creatures of the power that commandeth them." 

In his three and a half hour address, Irving promoted what he saw as the 
biblical pattern for missions against an overly prudent pragmatism which he 
believed dishonoured God by valuing worldly wisdom more than courageous 
faith:® 


4 Oliphant, Irving (see above, n.2), p. 92. Irving was introduced to this literary circle through 
Basil Montagu. Irving met Coleridge in July, 1823 and although their views often differed, 
their friendship was characterised by mutual respect and admiration. Coleridge, twenty 
years Irving’s senior, died some five months before Irving in 1834. 

5 Dallimore, Irving (see above, n. 1), p. 32. 

6 For Missionaries after the Apostolic School. A Series of Orations, in Four Parts (London, 
1824). Irving delivered the address in May, 1824, less than two years after his arrival in 
London. 

7 Irving, Missionaries (see above, n. 6), in The Collected Writings of Edward Irving, ed. Gavin 
Carlyle, 5 vols. (London, 1864-1865), 1: 504. Oliphant, Irving (see above, n. 2), p. 96. 

8 Ibid, 1: 431. Dallimore, Irving (see above, n. 1), p. 48. During this lengthy address, there were 
two breaks for hymns. 
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If He, the King and Founder of the spiritual kingdom, in whom dwelt all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, did not understand and know 
the full provision and furniture for His own envoys and ambassadors, the 
strength in which they should fight, and the weapons with which they 
should overcome the powers of darkness, I marvel, indeed, who should 
understand and know them; and if His rules fail to be applicable to our 
case, I marvel who shall help out their inefficiency. The Church, say you; 
but what is the Church without its Head? and where is its counsel with- 
out its Counsellor? and where its authority without the Spirit of Christ? 
Therefore, let no man, nor body of men, no Christian, nor society of 
Christians, nor the whole visible Church, in their presumption, dare to 
say, these instructions of Christ to the messengers of the kingdom are 
now inapplicable, are Utopian, are extreme, are to be cautiously inter- 
preted, and prudently carried into effect. For if these be cast aside, I, for 
one, see not upon what scriptural basis a missionary society resteth.? 


The reaction was outrage, which only increased when Irving published his 
address and dedicated it to Coleridge, whose own position was often seen as 
far from orthodox.!? Irving's opponents saw him as overly idealistic and com- 
pletely impractical. 


Irving's Leadership Model 


Certainly the influence of Romanticism is obvious here: Irving's missionary is 
a Romantic hero, directly dependent on divine aid in the noble struggle against 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. Only slightly less obvious are the 
implications for existing leadership models. Irving's model essentially under- 
cut the established hierarchy of power in missionary societies: his emphasis on 
supernatural provision for missionaries diluted the power of the societies 
themselves and tacitly questioned the need for their existence. It was a move 
away from corporate control and rational wisdom towards self-determination 
and individual inspiration. Irving's ideal missionary was an echo of the early 
apostles, trusting in God for both survival and direction, and was a direct chal- 
lenge to the work of the Missionary Society. It was also very much in keeping 


9 Irving, Missionaries, in The Collected Writings (see above, n. 7), 1: 488. 

10 Although Coleridge had moved from Unitarianism to a Trinitarian position some years 
previously, in 1824 many still regarded him with suspicion or hostility, a tendency which 
some recent literature has retained e.g. Dallimore, Irving (see above, n. 1), p. 49. 
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with the authority-questioning spirit of the times. Yet Irving was not deliber- 
ately anti-authoritarian; he was not trying to attack and dismantle something 
for the sake of it — he saw his role as something far more positive — helping 
revitalise Christianity in his day.!! Nonetheless, the space Irving endeavoured 
to make for individuals to operate charismatically!? under direct divine author- 
ity was essentially subversive of the existing corporate missionary structures. 

Irving’s challenge to the status quo of religious leadership in para-church 
organisations like missions societies raises the question of how he applied 
this filter to his ministerial career within the Church of Scotland. The answer 
to this can be seen through the several facets of his theological development 
from the mid-1820s. Broadly speaking, there were three theological issues that 
became particularly significant to Irving from 1825 onwards: prophecy and a 
pre-millennial outlook; Christ’s identification with fallen humanity; and the 
availability of charismatic gifts.!? 

Early in 1825, Irving met Hatley Frere, a student of biblical prophecy who 
had decided, largely on the basis of Daniel and Revelation, that most proph- 
ecy had already been fulfilled and that Christ's second coming was immi- 
nent.!* This fitted in well with, and extrapolated from, the views Irving had 
expressed in his first major publication. Irving began writing on the subject, 
and Babylon and Infidelity foredoomed of God subsequently appeared, in 
which he estimated Christ would return in 1867.16 Apart from swimming 
against the tide of the more generally held (and more optimistic) post-millen- 
nialism, once again, there were obvious implications for religious leadership. 
With Christ’s coming imminent, the available time for the Church to continue 
its business was limited; all non-essential activities should be pruned, and all 
efforts and resources focused on the task of preaching the Gospel to as wide 
an audience as possible. Bureaucracy and official channels suddenly became 
frustrations; structures which had been established to further the work of 
God — and the individuals working within them — were seen as doing exactly 


11 Thomas Carlyle, Reminiscences (London, 1972, orig. ed. 1881), p. 254. 

12 lam here using 'charismatic' in the most general Christian sense of 'having received 
divine grace and gifts.’ Later we will see it can be applied to Irving in more specific senses 
as well. 

13 Listed in the order in which they became prominent in Irving's life. 

14  Oliphant Irving (see above, n. 2), p. 104. 

15 Le. For Judgement to come, the second part of his publication, For the Oracles of God. Four 
Orations, for Judgment to come, an Argument in Nine Parts (London, 1823). 

16 Edward Irving, Babylon and Infidelity foredoomed of God: a Discourse on the Prophecies of 
Daniel and the Apocalypse, which relate to these Latter Times, and until the Second Advent, 
2 vols. (Glasgow, 1826). 
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the opposite. With different eschatologies fuelling radically different views 
about the nature of responsible Christian leadership, sharers of Irving’s pre- 
millennialism regarded post-millennialists as at best overly optimistic and 
out of tune with spiritual reality; at worst, as actively opposing the Gospel. 
Post-millennialists regarded pre-millennialists as over-enthusiastic, possible 
fanatics who posed a threat to the very organisations that recognised and sup- 
ported the gradual way God moves in the world. 

Irving’s pre-millennial stance contributed to the conviction that much in 
existing church leadership structures needed to be challenged and changed. 
Irving would have countered charges of anti-authoritarianism by saying he was 
following the only authority that counted. Regardless of perspectives of his 
motivation however, the result was the same: Irving’s pre-millennialism 
resulted in a forthright attack on existing church leadership structures. But 
what would Irving put in their place? The shape of this will emerge as we con- 
sider Irving’s later doctrinal development. 

Many of Irving’s contemporaries shared his interest in prophecy and various 
apocalyptic scenarios, so his enthusiasm was by no means idiosyncratic.!” In 
this area, it was not so much what Irving proclaimed as the fervour with which 
he proclaimed it that caused opposition. This was not the case where his sec- 
ond theological interest was concerned: Irving developed a Christology that 
was certainly heterodox and considered heretical by many. It is this area that 
has attracted most attention among Irving scholars in the past 30 years. Briefly, 
Irving believed that Christ assumed not just human nature, but fallen human 
nature. Irving stridently maintained that Christ never sinned, but asserted that 
he was kept from doing so by the power of the Holy Spirit.!$ Most of his con- 
temporaries could not appreciate this distinction however, believing that in 
claiming Christ had assumed fallen human nature, Irving was saying that 
Christ was a sinner, and therefore guilty of blasphemy. Irving vigorously 
defended himself, convinced he was only maintaining an orthodoxy that 
stretched back to the beginning of the Church, and recent scholarship has 
been almost unanimous in his support.!9 


17 WH. Oliver, Prophets and Millennialists: the Uses of Biblical Prophecy in England from the 
1796s to the 1840s (Auckland, 1978), p. 100. Oliver collectively describes a number of Irving’s 
interests, including prophecy, as “aberrations,” yet has also provided ample evidence that 
they were not seen this way in Irving’s day. The reaction against Irving was because he was 
more passionate about his convictions than most. 

18 — Eg, Irving's preface to The Doctrine of the Incarnation opened, in The Collected Writings 
(see above, n. 7), 5: 3. 

19 The following scholars are typical of this group: J.J. Nantomah, Jesus the God-man (see 
above, n. 3), Gordon Strachan, The Pentecostal Theology of Edward Irving (London, 1973), 
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Irving’s Christology has implications for church leadership via his anthro- 
pology. Graham McFarlane noted that Irving’s view of humanity derives 
directly from his Christology: as Christ reflected the imago Dei through depen- 
dence on the Spirit, so humanity is called to do likewise.?? The Church, as 
Christ's body, is called to continue to show him forth before a watching world: 


And the Church, thus constituted to be the body of Christ for ever, through 
whom unto eternity He may put forth the fullness of Godhead which is in 
Him, hath at present upon the earth the very same function to discharge; 
being unto Christ for a body wherein to abide, and whereby to act out 
before the world that office of a gracious Lord and holy Christ to which He 
hath been exalted by His resurrection from the dead. I say, the self-same 
office doth the Church now, and upon this earth, discharge, which she shall 
for ever and over all creation discharge; being the members of one Christ, 
united by one spirit, and constituting one household, and following one 
invariable rule and principle of government, though consisting of many 
persons, divers memberships...?! 


Irving elevated the role of the Church and the individuals within it based on 
Christ's full identification with fallen humanity and the shared indwelling of 
the Spirit. A logical inference from this, especially considering Irving’s former 
address to the London Missionary Society, is the extrapolation of those argu- 
ments to apply, not just to missionaries, but to all believers; it could be expected 
that Irving’s pre-millennialism would hasten this urgency. One possible result 
was an egalitarian individualism and an erosion of existing leadership struc- 
tures. Would the Church of Scotland’s Presbyterianism be able to contain the 
direction in which Irving was heading? Irving was, in fact, found formally guilty 
of Christological heresy by the London Presbytery in October 1830.22 This did 
not immediately end his career within the Church of Scotland however, 
because he claimed that as the minister of the National Scotch Church in 
Regent Square, he was subject to a Scottish Presbytery and could therefore not 


Graham McFarlane, Christology and the Spirit in the Teaching of Edward Irving, London, 
King’s College, Ph.D. Thesis, 1990, D.Y.T. Lee, The Humanity of Christ and the Church in 
the Teaching of Edward Irving, Brunel, Ph.D. Thesis, 2003. 

20 Graham McFarlane, ‘Strange News from another Star: an Anthropological Insight from 
Edward Irving) in Persons, Divine and Human: King's College Essays in Theological 
Anthropology, ed. Christoph Schwöbel and Colin E. Gunton (Edinburgh, 1991), p. 101. 

21 Edward Irving, The Church with her Endowment of Holiness and Power, in The Collected 
Writings (see above, n. 7), 5: 450. 

22 Oliphant, Irving (see above, n. 2), p. 305. 
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be dealt with by the six-member London Presbytery.? Irving retained the sup- 
port of his congregation and there, for the moment, the matter rested. 

Matters finally came to a head with Irving's third theological emphasis, the char- 
ismatic gifts. When Irving published his controversial address to the Missionary 
Society, his January 1825 preface made it clear that he believed the charismatic gifts 
had passed away because there was no more need for them.”4 This was the stan- 
dard view within the Church of Scotland. During the second half of the 1820s, 
Irving modified his view, largely under the influence of a colleague, AJ. Scott. Scott 
argued that the charismatic gifts ceased, not by divine fiat, but because of the lack 
of faith of believers: they remained available to the faithful.?° Irving could find no 
valid scriptural arguments to contradict Scott and eventually agreed: 


That the true reason why the gift of tongues hath ceased to be in the Church 
is, the exaltation of the natural methods of teaching above, or into copart- 
nery with, the teaching of the Holy Ghost, the meanness of our idea, and 
the weakness of our faith, concerning the oneness of Christ glorified, with 
His church on earth...the shortcoming of our knowledge, in respect to the 
gifts themselves; our having ceased to lament their absence, and to pray for 
their return; our want of fasting, and humiliation, and crying unto the Lord; 
our contentment to be without them; our base and false theories to account 
for their absence, without taking guilt to ourselves. Any one of these causes 
were sufficient, all of them are far more than sufficient, to account for their 
long absence from the bosom of the Church. These are the true reasons; 
and the commonly given reason, that they were designed only for a short 
time, is utterly false and most pernicious.?® 


Irving had essentially arrived at this position by 1830, and in the middle of the 
year, news arrived that there had been a revival of charismatic gifts in the Gare 
Loch region of Scotland?" The Irvings were in Ireland at the time, but an inves- 
tigating team from London reported favourably on these manifestations, and 
the National Scotch Church began to hope and pray for a similar outpouring.?8 


23 Ibid. Irving’s view rested on the Trust Deed's requirement that ministers be ordained by a 
Scottish presbytery; therefore only his Scottish presbytery could remove him. 

24 Irving, Missionaries, in The Collected Writings (see above, n. 7), 1: 434, 436. 

25 Dallimore, Irving (see above, n. 1), p. 87. 

26 Irving, The Church with her Endowment of Holiness and Power (see above, n. 7), 5: 560. 

27 Tim Grass, The Lord's Watchman: Edward Irving (Milton Keynes, 2011), pp. 208-209. 

28 The Irvings were in Ireland after suffering the death of one of their infant children. The 
investigating team all appear to have been members of the Church of England, rather 
than Irving's church. Dallimore, Irving (see above, n. 1), pp. 111-112. 
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This occurred in April 1831, and soon many members of the congregation, both 
men and women, were speaking in tongues and prophesying.?? Irving, who 
never spoke in tongues or prophesied himself, restricted the operation of these 
gifts to private prayer meetings, while he evaluated their operation. Needless 
to say, many congregation members visited these meetings out of curiosity. 
Some six months later, in October 1831, personally convinced of the authentic- 
ity of the gifts, Irving permitted their use in the main worship services, reason- 
ing that it was not his role to prevent an authentic move of the Holy Spirit: 
“Now, observe, I took to myself, according to the commandment of Jesus, the 
privilege and responsibility of trying the prophets in private, before permitting 
them to speak in the Church. I then gave the Church an opportunity of fulfill- 
ing its duty; for beyond question, it belongeth to every man to try the spirits; it 
belongeth not to the pastor alone..."?! 

Irving’s view that “every man” had both the authority and the right to “try 
the spirits” indicates his spreading egalitarianism in the practical outworking 
of church leadership: not only were individuals claiming divine afflatus per- 
mitted to speak in public, the function of discernment was also widely dele- 
gated. The effect was to oppose the normal parochial authority structure in 
which “Religious authority came from above; the parish clergy were closely 
allied with the dominant landed classes, through patronage obligations, edu- 
cation, and shared governmental duties, while the lower social orders were to 
accept the teachings and discipline given to them."?? 

Eventually, after an unsuccessful attempt to get Irving to restrict the charis- 
mata to private meetings, the Trustees moved against him. Intriguingly, the 
charges brought against him did not emphasise the charismata, but the issue 
of disruption to public worship. The charges against Irving are reproduced in 
full below, so that the main concern against him can be discerned: 


First. — That the Rev. Edward Irving has suffered and permitted, and still 
allows, the public services of the church in the worship of God, on the 
Sabbath and other days, to be interrupted by persons not being either 
ministers or licentiates of the Church of Scotland. 

Second. — That the said Rev. Edward Irving has suffered and permitted, 
and still allows, the public services of the said church, in the worship of 


29 Grass, Watchman (see above, n. 27), pp. 224-225. 

30 Oliphant, Irving (see above, n. 2), p. 320. 

31  Oliphant Irving (see above, n. 2), p. 322. Original reference not given. 

32 Stewart]. Brown, The National Churches of England, Ireland and Scotland 1801-46 (Oxford, 
2001), p. 32. 
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God, to be interrupted by persons not being either members or seathold- 
ers of the said church. 

Third. — That the said Rev. E. Irving has suffered and permitted, and 
also publicly encourages, females to speak in the same church, and to 
interrupt and disturb the public worship of God in the church on Sabbath 
and other days. 

Fourth. — That the said Rev. E. Irving hath suffered and permitted, and 
also publicly encourages, other individuals, members of the said church, 
to interrupt and disturb the public worship of God in the church on 
Sabbath and other days. 

Fifth. — That the said Rev. E. Irving, for the purpose of encouraging and 
exciting the said interruptions, has appointed times when a suspension 
of the usual worship in the said church takes place, for said persons to 
exercise the supposed gifts with which they profess to be endowed.?? 


The dominant concern in these charges is the implicit challenge Irving's inno- 
vations represented to the existing church leadership and hierarchy. He was 
allowing those who normally had no voice in public worship to have a voice. 
Irving was found guilty of the charges, and barred from re-entering the church, 
but 800 people followed him to a new building. 


Closing Remarks 


Two years later, Irving was dead. The church that developed from amongst 
Irving's loyal followers became known after his death as the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, but this development lies outside the scope of this paper. 

Edward Irving's Romantic theology elevated Christ's identification with 
humanity and, fuelled by his millennial convictions that Christ's return was 
imminent, this resulted in an egalitarianism of the Spirit that challenged the 
church leadership structures of his day. Irving's theological pilgrimage led him 
to consider new possibilities of Christian community in which apostolic mod- 
els and a Pentecostal-style ministry of the laity combined and conflicted with 
his innate Church of Scotland Presbyterianism. Edward Irving was seen by 
many in his day as a disruptive force; but this disruption was also part of his 
bequest — a rich hybrid of church leadership options that succeeding genera- 
tions would explore in greater depth. 


33 Oliphant, Irving (see above, n. 2), pp. 355-356. 
34  Dallimore, Irving (see above, n. 1), p. 146. 
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CHAPTER 12 

Chairman as Leader: P.T. Forsyth in 1905 
Clyde Binfield 
Forsyth, Congregationalism, and Leadership 


What made for a Congregational leader in Edwardian Britain? It is tempting to 
see Peter Taylor Forsyth (1848-1921) as the Edmund Burke of British theology; 
for one obituaryist he was its Ibsen.! For the Roman Catholic Adrian Hastings 
he was “probably the greatest British theologian of the Edwardian age, indeed 
almost the only one...whose theological work can really be profitably read for 
its own sake seventy years later"? Hastings’s careful judgment that Forsyth was 
“the great ‘odd man out’ of early twentieth-century Nonconformity — much as 
Newman had been the odd man out in English Catholicism” allows for some 
suggestive elasticity: Forsyth’s “struggle to restore to the evangelical tradition a 
Catholic sense of Church and sacrament...would constitute a very large part of 
the agenda for churchmen of several traditions in the generations that 
followed.” And there is more: for Hastings, “Forsyth was some sort of forerun- 
ner of Karl Barth,” as indeed Forsyth was for that great man himself. As Barth 
put it, “If Forsyth had not said what he said when he said it, I would have said 
he was quoting me.”* 

In fact the role of Forsyth as pre-Barthian is open to question, but running 
him in parallel to Newman and Barth helps to identify the distinction which 
his formation helps to explain. This man of mentally energetic lifestyle was a 
Scotsman, the product of a Scottish education confirmed in Germany but 
exploited in England. There he was 25 years in pastoral charge, twenty years in 
charge of a theological college, and he was Chairman of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales in 1905. Much of his English life was passed in 
industrial cities whose prosperity depended on international trade. Some of it 
was passed in a famous — if famously provincial — university town, but there he 


1 ‘“The Ibsen of Theology”: Death of Dr. P.T. Forsyth of Hackney College, Yorkshire Evening 
Post, November u, 1921. 

2 Adrian Hastings, A History of English Christianity 1920-1985 (London, 1986), p. 118. 

3 Ibid. 

4 D.G. Miller, ‘P.T. Forsyth: The Man; in D.G. Miller et al., PT. Forsyth: The Man, the Preacher's 
Theologian, Prophet for the 20th Century. A Contemporary Reassessment (Pittsburgh, 1981), 
p- 3- 
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was only on the edges of its university life. All of it came together in his twenty 
years of teaching in London, then at its peak as an imperial capital.’ But here 
too his relationship to university life was problematic and although his promi- 
nence in church life was now assured, it was prominence in the life of a rela- 
tively small dissenting denomination. That denomination had international 
horizons. It liked to believe that it expressed all that was forward-looking and 
healthy in national life but it was fiercely independent of the national church 
and congenitally critical of all the implications of establishment. Its leader- 
ship, however generally conventional in its ways, was implicitly oppositional. 
But what was that leadership? Congregational polity discounted the sorts of 
hierarchy that bred and confirmed the sort of leadership which outsiders 
might easily recognise. Who could lead a loose federation of independent con- 
gregations, each one the Church, which came together for sanctified conve- 
nience in a bewildering number of separate ways? They came together to 
support schools, colleges, missionary societies, and a host of useful funds and 
agencies but each reflection of their unity was itself a separate unit. Who could 
speak for any of that? They came together nationally twice a year in assembly 
and such assemblies needed a chairman. Was that chairman, the chairman of 
their national union, in any sense a leader? Was he their leader? Was Peter 
Taylor Forsyth, that chairman in 1905 and a man regarded then, as now, as pri- 
marily a theologian, in any other sense a leader? Against the odds, he was. 


Forsyth: the Composition of a Leader 


Forsyth’s character had been tempered by chronic ill-health. Impecunious 
Scottish university students economised on their diet and their living accom- 
modation. Forsyth was a martyr to draughts and dyspepsia and his first wife’s 
increasing illness doubled the martyrdom. Anxious hostesses found him a dif- 
ficult guest when he came on a preaching engagement. He was also an instinc- 
tive, consistent, and meticulous pastor, with a special tenderness for children. 
He excelled at, indeed he was a pioneer of, that late Victorian art-form in pub- 
lic worship, the children’s address. Thus it was that the husband, father, and 


5 Clyde Binfield, Principal When Pastor: P.T. Forsyth, 1876-1901, in The Ministry: Clerical and 
Lay [Studies in Church History 26], ed. WJ. Sheils and Diana Woods (Oxford, 1989), pp. 397- 
414; Clyde Binfield, ‘P.T. Forsyth as Congregational Minister, in Justice The True and Only 
Mercy: Essays on the Life and Theology of Peter Taylor Forsyth, ed. Trevor Hart (Edinburgh, 
1995), pp. 168-196; Clyde Binfield, ‘Peter Taylor Forsyth: Pastor as Principal, in PT. Forsyth: 
Theologian for a New Millennium, ed. Alan P.F. Sell (London, 2000), pp. 7-40. 
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pastor conditioned the scholar, poet, writer, journalist — and preacher. Most of 
his books read best as lectures, indeed as sermons. Key passages in them cry 
out to be read aloud. They celebrate a preached theology. They also uncover a 
debater’s theology. At ease among friends, particularly ministerial contempo- 
raries, when his Scottish accent could come to the fore, he would excel in 
appreciating best what he criticised most readily. He was an early and life-long 
Wagnerite, for whom Wagner fell short of the ideal. It was not so very different 
with liberal and conservative Protestants alike; this Protestant, who was both 
and neither, witnessed to such a public and civic faith as should inform his 
nation’s culture. This is the man who became Chairman of his national 
Congregational Union in May 1905. 

In1905 he had been principal of Hackney College, one of Congregationalism’s 
two London ministerial training colleges, for nearly five years. Before that he 
had ministered in Congregational churches in the suburbs of Bradford, London, 
Manchester, and Leicester and in the centre of Cambridge. Those pastorates 
suggested progress, certainly acceptance. His name had not appeared formally 
in denominational year books until eight years after his ordination and for at 
least his first twelve years of ministry he had been regarded as dangerously 
liberal in all his views. His Leicester church, however, was a Sunday beacon for 
enlightened civic leaders and it was felt when he was called to Cambridge that 
only he could turn that county town's senior Congregational church into the 
prime university church for Nonconformist students. There were increasing 
signs in the 1890s that he was marked out for denominational prominence, cul- 
minating in a thrilling trio of sermons: on 'The Holy Father' (a bold title from a 
preacher determined to present the Church Catholic to Gospel Christians), at 
the 1896 Autumnal Assembly of the national Congregational Union; on the 
‘Evangelical Principle of Authority’ (hardly less bold) at the 1899 International 
Congregational Council at Boston (Mass.); and on 'The Empire for Christ' in 
1900, as the national Congregational Union's missionary sermon." 

By 1905, therefore, the Forsyth who 30 years before had been a marked man 
because of his extreme views, had become a man of mark because of his 


6 Binfield, ‘Forsyth as Congregational Minister’ (see above, n. 5), pp. 181-185; idem, ‘An East 
Midlands Call: Its Context and Some Consequences. The Genesis of Clarendon Park 
Congregational Church, The Leicestershire Archaeological and Historical Society Transactions 
79 (2005), 107-127, there 124-127. 

7 ‘The Holy Father) Christian World Pulpit 50 (7 October 1896), 225-229; ‘The Evangelical 
Principle of Authority, in Volume of Proceedings of the Second International Congregational 
Council Held in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. September 20-29, 1899, ed. Eugene C. Webster 
(Boston, 1899), pp. 57-63; ‘The Empire for Christ) Christian World Pulpit 57 (May 16, 1900), 
203-211. 
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denominational credibility. He was good company with his peers. He had 
proved himself as pastor, preacher, teacher, and public figure. He was prophet, 
priest, and something of a king. These roles fused in him, distinguished by his 
rare culture. He was an instinctive historian and an incorrigible wordsmith. He 
had an ear for pattern and rhythm and an eye for drama. The whole galvanised 
his expression of religious experience as confirmed and disciplined by 
Scripture and the Church. He was not to be pigeon-holed. He could only have 
been a Congregationalist: he was not a liberal (although he could be discon- 
certingly liberal); he was not a conservative (although he could be disconcert- 
ingly orthodox); he was a high churchman as only a Congregationalist might 
have the nerve to be. 

So to his position in the Congregational Union. Its Chairmanship was a 
natural climax for a prominent minister: for a year the denomination’s affec- 
tion and respect could sustain one who had been recognised as a denomina- 
tional good sort. Forsyth’s claim had grown steadily in the preceding decade 
and his opportunity came at an unusually interesting time. Congregationalists 
appeared to be on the crest of a wave in numbers, ability, and influence. 
They were the beneficiaries of a century of social revolution and many saw 
themselves as pioneers of further revolution. Closer to home, the govern- 
ment was on the verge of collapse and its replacement was bound to include 
more Nonconformists, certainly more Congregationalists, than any govern- 
ment or ruling party had previously contained. Controversies over education, 
or colonial wars, or international affairs, might now be seen as challenging 
opportunities, secular reflections of the sorts of ecclesiastical challenge that 
now seemed surmountable. New forms of revivalism accompanied new 
ways of being the Church. Where did ecclesiastical liberalism end and politi- 
cal liberalism begin? These opportunities and contradictions also encour- 
aged organisational restructuring. 1905 promised to be a watershed year for 
leadership. 

This was precisely the complex of challenges likeliest to work on the mind 
of Forsyth. This watershed year, his watershed year, crystallised his national, 
catholic, sense of pastoral responsibility. It preceded the books by which he is 
now most remembered.$ But is that quite how it seemed at the time? 


8 Positive Preaching and Modern Mind (London, 1907); The Cruciality of the Cross (London, 
1909); The Person and Place of Jesus Christ (London, 1909); The Principle of Authority in 
Relation to Certainty, Sanctity and Society (London, 1912). 
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Congregationalism and the Evolution 
of a Contemporary Leadership 


Congregationalism had grown untidily from seventeenth-century seedlings. 
Conservative Congregationalists saw their origins and pattern in the churches of 
the New Testament. Historically-minded Congregationalists like to annex Wycliffe 
and the Lollards. Late Victorian and Edwardian Congregationalists rediscovered 
the Elizabethan Separatists, took particular pride in the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
dusted down Oliver Cromwell. The Congregational Union, however, was much 
more recent. Whatever their view of history, most Congregationalists belonged to 
churches formed during the Evangelical Revival of the eighteenth century or in 
response to the urban imperatives of the nineteenth century. The Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, launched in 1831, was their reflection.” 

By 1900 the mechanisms of Congregationalism, all that turned locally-focused 
Independents into nationally-minded Congregationalists, were under scrutiny. 
They were not fit for purpose. In 1901 Joseph Parker, the world-famous minister 
of London’s City Temple, a historic church which under Parker was a model of 
how a Congregational church should not be conducted, confronted the Union. 
He was chairman for that year. He called for a United Congregational Church: 


What are the 2,806 Congregational ministers in England and Wales 
doing? What are the 400,000 Church members doing? … To what use are 
the 1,600,000 church sittings being put? For what noble testimony do the 
4,600 Congregational churches, chapels and mission stations unitedly 
and cooperatively stand?... [T]he churches want an Ideal, some great 
uniting policy, some noble and sovereign principle. I think they will find 
it in the United Congregational Church.!° 


That was several steps too far for Parker's hearers. There was not to be a United 
Congregational Church for another 65 years, but over the next five years the 
Union's mechanisms were recalibrated for the new century. 


9 R. Tudur Jones, Congregationalism in England 1662-1962 (London, 1962) and Albert Peel, 
These Hundred Years. A History of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 1831-1931 
(London, 1931), remain foundational sources. 

10 The Congregational Year Book 1902 (London, 1902), p. 33 (hereafter cited as cyB). For 
Joseph Parker (1830-1902) see Albert Peel, The Congregational Two Hundred, 1530-1948 
(London, 1948), pp. 208-209, and Oxford Dictionary of National Biography (hereafter cited 
as ODNB). 
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Several factors encouraged this. One was the fact of a new century, demon- 
strated in April 1901 when the Baptist and Congregational Unions, identical in 
polity, met in joint assembly. Another was Memorial Hall, the Congregational 
Union’s increasingly appreciated London headquarters, which since 1896 had 
provided office space for the National Free Church Council. W.T. Stead excit- 
edly called it “the intelligence department of a vast federation....Never before 
has English Nonconformity had a postal address.” A third factor lay in the 
sudden deaths, attributed to over-work, within the space of two years, of suc- 
cessive Secretaries of the Union, WJ. Woods and J.A. Mitchell.!? Their deaths 
lent urgency to the Union’s reconstitution and a well-disposed religious weekly 
expressed the hope that, with all now run “by the great driving-wheel of a thor- 
oughly representative Council, we may expect accelerated progress all along 
the line”; and it quoted with special relish Forsyth’s assertion that the “granular 
theory of the Old Independency, with the cellular notion of society” was pass- 
ing with the Ewigkeit. 


Forsyth: The Emergence and Confirmation 
of a Congregational Leader 


Forsyth’s initiation into his denomination’s national committeedom began in 
1899 while he was minister in Cambridge. Although attendances at what was 
still the Union’s General Committee fluctuated greatly, the balance of those 
who did attend is noteworthy. These men of a type were in fact men of very 
different types. Their mix of elder statesmen, Young Turks, usual suspects, pro- 
fessional radicals, men of affairs, and sound pairs of hands sheds a respectable 
light on Congregational committee culture and such consensus as emerged. It 
was a wise man who took stock of such committees. Forsyth was by no means 
a constant attender, but the references to him in committee minutes make his 
usefulness clear. He was regularly appointed to the special sub-committees 
investigating trusts, or considering model trust deeds: these could be legal and 
doctrinal minefields. He served no less regularly on the Literature Sub- 
Committee and a Colleges Committee. In April 1901 he was the English Union's 


11 Christian World (hereafter cited as cw), 16 February 1905, 3. For William Thomas Stead 
(1848-1912) see Peel, Congregational Two Hundred (see above, n. 10), pp. 242-245, and 
ODNB. 

12 For William James Woods (1850-1903) see CYB 1904, pp. 200-202; for James Alexander 
Mitchell (1849-1905) see CYB 1906, pp. 227-230. 

13 cw n May 1905, 11. 
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representative to the Irish Union’s assembly in Belfast, a diplomatically testing 
honour. In 1902 he preached the Colonial Missionary Society sermon at the 
English Union’s autumnal assembly, in May 1903 he moved the resolution 
against publicly-funded compensation to publicans, and in May 1904 he led 
the assembly in prayer after the institution of a new tradition: the reading of 
the names of ministers in good standing who had died in the past year. This 
was the usefulness of an astute handler of platforms and issues.!+ 

There was, however, one significant caveat: Forsyth's health. That could 
never be taken for granted. It became an issue the moment his nomination as 
the Union's Chairman-Elect had been confirmed. 

In March 1904 the Union's Nomination Committee reported that five nomi- 
nations had been received for 1905. One was for a layman, four were for 
Ministers. Representative Congregationalism had its own form of Buggins's 
Turn: four of the five would succeed to the Chair. Forsyth headed the ballot in 
May 1904.5 

The Chairman's year of office began on New Year's Day and ended on New 
Year's Eve. On 1 November 1904 the Union's General Committee expressed its 
sympathy to Chairman-Elect Forsyth on his illness. In December 1904, January 
1905, and again in March, it recorded his apologies. On 8 May, the spring assem- 
bly's first day, the Union's Council, which had replaced the General Committee, 
noted Forsyth's request "to be relieved of part of the duties of the Chair during 
the week on account of his recent illness," and recorded John Brown's promise 
“to hold himself in readiness to take Dr. Forsyth's place at any time..."6 Brown 
was a Congregational rock. He had recently retired after 40 years as minister of 
John Bunyan's church in Bedford. Best known then as Bunyan’s biographer, 
Brown is better known now as Maynard Keynes's grandfather!” 

In fact, Forsyth kept going for most of the time. Chairmen of the Union were 
increasingly on call during their year of office and Forsyth was no exception. In 
January, for example, he preached in Kensington Chapel and had a platform 
duty at the notably grand opening of Whitefield's Institute in Tottenham Court 


14 Congregational Library (Dr. Williams's Library, London, hereafter Congl. Library Mss), 
Congregational Union of England and Wales Minute Book. General Committee January 
1901 to April 1905. The Council May 1905 to May 1912. 

15 The nominations were for the Revds. P.T. Forsyth, J. Morgan Gibbon, J.H. Jowett, Charles 
New, and J. Compton Rickett D.L., MP. All save New would become chairman: the ballot 
was May 9, 1904. Nomination Committee, 17 March 1904, in Congregational Union Special 
Committees 11 (1898-1909) (Congl. Library Mss, see above, n. 14). 

16 General Committee/Council, May 8, 1905. 

17 For John Brown (1830-1922) see Peel, Congregational Two Hundred (see above, n. 10), 
pp. 206-207, and ODNB. 
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Road, the creation of Kensington Chapel’s previous minister, Charles Silvester 
Horne. Forsyth, “looking quite fit and well again,” spoke with all the judicious 
weight proper to a new chairman.!? In February he offered prayer at the open- 
ing of the London Missionary Society's new Mission House, in March he was 
an opening preacher at Ilkeston's “beautiful and well-appointed” new church, 
and then came a relapse, “slight but sufficient to compel him to cancel his 
engagements up to the May Meetings."? In April, and “getting better,” he felt 
well enough to accept the presidency of Caterham, the denomination’s south- 
ern school for ministers’ sons.? Early in May he was again in bed, “but fully 
expects to be well enough to take his place as Chairman of the Congregational 
Union,” and assembly over he was in the King’s Weigh House, to sit under the 
new minister of London Congregationalism’s most strategically challenging 
west end church.?! In June he was due to be at the stonelaying of Bristol’s new 
Congregational college, but was too ill to attend; his strength was reserved for 
James Bryce's lecture at the Hackney College anniversary.?? Late July saw him 
resting in Matlock, which explained his absence from presidential duty at 
Caterham School's prize day.?? In September there was an opening sermon for 
a church built to celebrate the jubilee of Bournemouth Congregationalism, 
and in October a meeting at his own church, next door to Hackney College.?* 
At the month’s end there was “an impressive charge” in Sunderland at the ordi- 
nation of Ernest Barson, one of Forsyth’s Hackney students and theologically 
an irrepressible liberal.25 So to a November contrast, where a speech at Christ 
Church, Enfield, graced the close of a rock-solid suburban pastorate.”® 

This was a representative but hardly excessive burden for a Chairman of the 
Union. There were doubtless other engagements but these were the ones 
reported in The Christian World, the best source for ascertaining the contem- 
porary Congregational temper. 


18 _cwı2 January 1905, 5; 26 January 1905, 4. For Charles Silvester Horne (1865-1914) see Clyde 
Binfield and John Taylor, eds., Who They Were in The Reformed Churches of England and 
Wales 1901-2000 (Donington, 2007), pp. 106-107, and ODNB. 

19 Cw 9 February 1905, 5; 16 March 1905, 5; 30 March 1905, 3. 

20 cw 6 April 1905, 3; 27 April 1905, 3. 

21 cw 4 May 1905, 3; 1 June 1905, 3. 

22 CW 22 June 1905, 2; 29 June 1905, 9. For James Bryce (1838-1922) see ODNB. 

23 CW 3 August 1905, 13. 

24 Cw 7 September 1905, 5; 5 October 1905, 5. 

25 CW 2 November 1905, 4; for Ernest Barson (1877-1956) see CYB 1957, p. 510. 

26 cw 23 November 1905, 3. 
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Forsyth: A Chairman’s Year as Seen by The Christian World 


The Christian World was a weekly covering the doings of dissenters from 
Unitarians to Swedenborgians, with a weather eye for sympathetic Anglicans. 
Congregationalists, however, were most fully covered of all. The journal’s 
interests were catholic: foreign affairs, domestic politics, social questions, and 
the social round from pulpit stars to the royal family. Novels were reviewed as 
well as sermons. Thanks to the Clarkes, father and son, it nurtured a stable of 
kindred journals and enterprisingly reliable journalists but in 1905 its public 
face was that of Harry Jeffs, trained in the provinces, now at ease in Fleet 
Street, starched wing collar, pince-nez, piercing gaze, silver hair?’ Jeffs and 
the Clarkes were liberal in politics and theology but far too shrewd to alienate 
an eclectic readership. Their Christian World is an unequalled guide, not least 
in its sense of that “social fellowship” of such “priceless value in revealing the 
humanity of the men” behind Congregationalism’s constant assemblies, and 
in revealing the relevance of the man at their forefront.?® From its columns it 
is possible to construct a narrative of his response from a national platform to 
a nation’s needs. 

The grandeur with which Forsyth caught current concerns shone through 
his May address, “A Holy Church. The Moral Guide of Society.”2? Here the “con- 
servative” met the “liberal” in a radical blend which surprised the Christian 
World, although it found Forsyth easier to take on society than on doctrine: 
“We cannot but think it unfortunate that the doctrine of the supreme signifi- 
cance of the Cross should be urged to the seeming disparagement of Christ's 
ethical teaching."?? But it was comforted by Forsyth’s “main redemptive doc- 
trine,” that while “Justice may be satisfied with penalty...the only satisfaction to 
holiness is holiness.” The implications of that, and especially Forsyth’s handling 
of the “economic problem,” appealed to the journal's social sense as “in mas- 
sive....contrast to the cheap sectarian panaceas" of some contemporary “reli- 
gious impressionists.’ It warmed to Forsyth’s conviction that it was a Christian 
duty to know Marx, and how to answer Marx, and it delighted in the Forsythian 


27 For Christian World see R. Tudur Jones, Congregationalism (see above, n. 9), p. 305; for 
Harry Jeffs (1860-1938) see Binfield and Taylor, eds., Who They Were (see above, n. 18), pp. 
112-114; there is a frontispiece portrait in Harry Jeffs, Press, Preachers and Politicians. 
Reminiscences: 1874-1932 (London, 1933). 

28 Jeffs, Press, Preachers (see above, n. 27), p. 65. 

29 CYB 1906, pp. 15-56. 
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obiter dicta: “It is the whole social system that is involved in the crisis. And it is 
the passage to another social system that is the immediate problem.”?! 

For Forsyth the course was clear: the adjustment of Christian truth to scien- 
tific criticism and to a central Gospel. It demanded worship that was “nobler 
and more commanding,” evangelism that was “brought up to date,” and a Gos- 
pel spirit adjusted “to the social drift and the social need.’ And it fell to the 
Church to educate the ruling and the voting classes.?? That was by any measure 
a national chairman’s address in what was bound to be an election year. It 
closed with a prayer and a hymn. The prayer “solemnised the Assembly”: “Holy 
Father! So increase our faith that by Thy Holy Church we may come into Thy 
holier Kingdom through the grace of Christ, who is the Holiest of all.” The 
hymn relieved the tension: “Forward be our Watchword.”3® For aficionados the 
Union’s autumn assembly was the one to enjoy. It was generally held in a pro- 
vincial centre which used the occasion to invigorate local churches. In 1905 the 
Congregationalists were in Leeds, the Baptists in Northampton, the Anglicans 
in Weymouth. “The autumnal parliaments of the Churches have opened their 
sessions,” the Christian World announced with relish, “...armies in battle array, 
waiting for the moment of open war.”34 

The title of Forsyth’s address was ‘The Grace of the Gospel as the Moral 
Authority in the Church.?5 He had prepared the way with some care. In the 
Hibbert Journal he developed his conviction that authority was as essential to 
Protestant as to Catholic theology and that the essential Protestant authority 
was not the Christian conscience but grace: “the grace of God toward human 
sin in Jesus Christ...,the grace of God in the historic Cross of Christ... The 
Redeemer from moral deathis the seat of final authority for a moral humanity.’36 
In the Contemporary Review he turned to the authority of the Bible, with a stern 
word for higher critics and Free Churchmen alike: the former worked without 
recognising the Bible’s significance as the revelation of God’s Grace, the latter 
had yet to confront the collapse of biblical infallibility and their responsibility 
for a Gospel whose authority lay neither in the letter nor the Church, but in its 
own Grace.’ There was also James Bryce's anniversary lecture to Forsyth's 


31 Ibid. 
32 lbid. 
33 Ibid, 22. 
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35 CYB 1906, pp. 56-97. 

36 Authority and Theology’, Hibbert Journal 4 (October 1905), 63-78; Cw 5 October 1905, 12. 

37 ‘The Evangelical Churches and the Higher Criticism, Contemporary Review 88 (October 
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Hackney students. Bryce was lawyer, historian, academic, and politician. He 
had government office immediately ahead of him and the Order of Merit, the 
Washington embassy, and a peerage would follow. Bryce's theme, "The Value of 
the Historic Sense to Christianity,” was grist to Forsyth’s mill for its emphasis on 
the extent to which the faith of Christians was varied and modified by history: 


The Reformers thought they had gone back to primitive Christianity, but it 
was impossible. They went back to the Gospels and Epistles, but not to the 
simple concrete Christianity of the primitive Church. They were obliged 
to have new dogmas of their own to mark them off from the Catholic 
Church.... In Reformation days, as in the first centuries, Christianity had to 
take on the influence of the times.?? 


Who better to tell that to such an audience than the historian of The Holy 
Roman Empire, with Principal Forsyth looking on? 

For the Christian World Forsyth’s autumnal address was “the exposition of 
a first-class theme by a first-class mind.” Its climax was a model of the preach- 
er’s power and the preacher’s art: “As a word-artist he is of the school of 
REMBRANDT. ...Midnight gloom and heaven's radiance are the two poles of 
his antithesis. His mind is Dantesque, Carlylean...” His language was that of the 
great Puritans, “but a genial Puritanism, adapted to the needs of the twentieth 
century”; his emphasis on Grace was Jansenist.?? 

Forsyth’s autumnal keynote was Authority: at the assembly’s closing session 
he exercised a Free Church leader’s authority with a national platform in view, 
springing a surprise in what was nonetheless a carefully prepared and scripted 
moment. He read — that fact was noted — his reply to a deputation from the 
Leeds Free Church Council, couched as an appeal to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to stop the persecution of Passive Resisters. The control and direc- 
tion of a nation’s education in the light of the Government's recent Education 
Act lay behind what he had prepared: 


We object to nothing in the Act which makes for education, especially 
secondary. We are willing to discuss and adjust everything purely educa- 
tional, secondary or primary. We object to the Act because it was sprung 
upon us by a Government which came in on the promise of no serious 
domestic legislation, and which, in the framing of the Act, consulted our 
opponents, but not us by a word. And we object only to that in the Act 


38 __cw29June 1905, 9. 
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which compels us to support a Church against which our whole existence 
and history are a protest, and a protest based upon the grounds of 
Christian religion and conscience, which are long historic now.*? 


Because it was the Church that was forcing their conscience by the hand of the 
State, Forsyth appealed to its bishops and especially its primate “with all the 
authority I possess as your freely-elected chairman...in the name of our common 
Christian dignity, honour and brotherhood, especially in the eyes of a world 
before which he and we have both to adorn and command the grace and honour 
of Christ...” There was a gracious sting in the tail; in the same week that 
Archbishop Davidson had called the pre-eminent Hampstead Congregationalist, 
R.F. Horton, his friend, that saintly man’s goods had been distrained “in the inter- 
ests of His Grace's Church and indirectly at its instance"? Seldom had the sev- 
enteenth century come so close to a modern assembly. No wonder Forsyth’s 
appeal evoked hearty “Hear, Hears” in the face of such disgrace. 

Late November found Forsyth on a platform which allowed him to draw 
together and redirect the themes of the past year. He was back in Cambridge, 
at Westminster College where the Presbyterian Church of England had trained 
its ministers since 1899. His audience was significantly academic, ministerial 
and, given the nature of English Presbyterianism, Scottish. It allowed him to 
escape the wilder shores of Congregational optimism in favour of the colle- 
giate enterprise. His theme, ‘The One Thing Needful, was of course the doc- 
trine of Grace: 


The dream which had much engaged his mind for some time was the 
promise of what might be if all sections of Christians should ever be per- 
suaded....to make the true unbought Grace of God the one article of the 
Church by which it stood or fell....Christianity must be positive, popular, 
and liberal, and the possibility of combining all these lay in the redirec- 
tion and reference of everything to the authority of the Gospel of Grace.*? 


Forsyth’s concern was to apply this to the Free Churches. Rome concentrated 
with “immense effect” on the doctrine of the Divine Society, the Church; 
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Anglicanism drew solidarity from establishment, the national principle; what 
might the Free Churches offer, whose ineffectiveness in shaping society was so 
striking? Their need was “a revival of the positive power of faith and insight of 
grace,” and this had implications for Free Church ministers and their 
training.** 

If Forsyth’s address held the promise of future books, its peroration carried 
the authority of aman who for the past year had been grappling with national 
perspectives. He urged the need of maintaining those schools of ministerial 
training where the world and society were reconstructed from their natural 
source, from the supernatural and creative centre of redeeming grace. The 
churches’ treatment of their colleges was like the policy of a business which 
refused to waste thought or money on insurance, reserve, or sinking fund. Too 
many of them were content that the churches should be manned by evange- 
lists. That was a suicidal policy, and a policy of scepticism, not of faith. 
Ministerial education needed modernising, and it was being modernised with 
the object of making it efficient. And an efficient ministry was not one which 
was up-to-date at any price, but one which most adequately ministered to a 
Church and to the public the free and mighty grace of the Redeemer Jesus 
Christ.^5 

But what had people really heard of what Forsyth had said or the Christian 
World had reported? When, for example, the London Missionary Society's new 
headquarters were opened, with Forsyth to offer prayer, the occasion was a 
mess. Over a thousand had been invited to a hall which barely held 400. The 
heat was intense, the atmosphere oppressive, programmes were unobtainable, 
the platform was inaccessible, and noise from the corridors drowned the 
speakers.*6 Tea-cup clatter was an occupational hazard. The atmosphere in the 
tea room before the May Assembly's business meeting in Memorial Hall's 
Great Hall was “that of a Turkish Bath."^? At the Autumn Assembly's opening 
reception in Leeds Town Hall “the rattling of cups, the shuffling of feet, and the 
buzz of conversation at the tea tables" made it quite impossible to hear any of 
the speeches.*? 

Was it like that for Forsyth’s own set pieces? In May he “practically got up 
from a sick-bed to preside...Nevertheless he spoke with tremendous energy at 
the business meeting" and he delivered his address in the City Temple “with 
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mighty force,” though he left its pulpit exhausted, with a glass of egg and milk 
in his hand and his wife hurrying after him, while John Brown of Bedford held 
the fort.^? That noted, the fact of his ill-health rallied people round him. There 
was a “ringing cheer” as he took the chair for the business meeting and a “long 
cheer” as he entered the City Temple's pulpit.5° Those cheers were needed 
since, if delivered as written, Forsyth’s May address would have taken at least 
three hours to deliver. In the event it took half that time, thanks to excisions 
and extemporising and the Christian World called it a “conspicuous success,” 
even if its opening “gave play to the Hegelian ingenuity of expression and 
sometimes to the Hegelian obscurity, in which Dr. Forsyth delights.’>! The 
Leeds assembly was both better and worse.” Forsyth spoke for an hour-and-a- 
half in the Coliseum, at once exhilarating and surfeiting his hearers “with ideas 
and epigrams,” and his rapid delivery in so large a hall posed problems. Who 
heard him? Or was the atmosphere part of the power? The address was pre- 
ceded by prayer and the singing of “thunderous Yorkshire basses and ringing 
tenors.” The Coliseum’s stalls were filled, its dress circle well-filled, even the 
gallery held a “fair sprinkling,” while frequent bursts of applause and ripples of 
laughter suggested that not all were defeated by Forsyth’s length and speed 
even if by the end “a considerable section of the delegates were breathless and 
a trifle dazed by the run they had had over the hill country, veiled at times in a 
rainbow-hued mist through which Dr. Forsyth had led them. There was a great 
burst of cheering at the end.” 


Forsyth: One Star in a Preachers’ Firmament 


Certainly some had listened. The Revd. W. Manning reviewed the Leeds assem- 
bly for his people in Bradford: 


Dr. Forsyth had told them....that they would have to go to the Bible in order 
to see what the Bible itself went to. That was the root of the matter. The 
Bible did not create religion, religion created the Bible, and the Bible was 
the record of God’s way of teaching men as they passed through the 
world.53 


49 cwn May 1905, 3. 

50 Ibid, 21. 
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However rough and ready, that was a fair tribute to Forsyth’s liberating power. 
Another minister, J. Charteris Johnston, reviewing Leeds for Devon Congre- 
gationalists and describing a harder Forsyth, set him in a more suggestive 
context. 

The Edwardian Congregational firmament was bright with preaching stars. 
Brightest of all shone RJ. Campbell, Joseph Parker's ethereal successor at the 
City Temple.5^ He and Forsyth rather admired each other. Campbell's style was 
beyond compare; Campbell's content bore less comparison, for in intellect he 
was Forsyth's inferior. The two were chalk and cheese. Campbell preached the 
Leeds’ Assembly's opening sermon, ‘Humanity as the Son of God, filling the 
Coliseum immediately after the Town Hall reception.” The Hallelujah Chorus 
and “All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” sung to “Diadem,” prepared the way. 
The Christian World headlined the occasion, nicely juxtaposing the assembly’s 
twin stars: "Mr. Campbell on ‘The Son of Man.’/Dr. Forsyth on ‘The Gospel of 
Grace””?6 Charteris Johnston compared the two for his Devon readers: 


Dr. Forsyth propounded doctrine which was at the very antipodes from 
that in Mr. Campbell's sermon. Granting again the point of view, it was a 
most able utterance, though it erred, perhaps, in being rather too dog- 
matic, if not even autocratic. Evidently, however, the Union was more in 
sympathy with Dr. Forsyth’s position than Mr. Campbell's, for the address 
was enthusiastically received, while Mr. Campbell's sermon was heard 
apparently with considerable mental questioning of the soundness of its 
position. If the address had not already been in print before the sermon, 
it might have been seen as a preemptive riposte to the sermon.?? 


The lines were drawn for the controversy which in two years time excited 
Congregational assembly watchers, but perhaps all was for the immediate best 
for Leeds furnished another memorable sermon, delivered for the Colonial 
Missionary Society by Westminster Chapel’s George Campbell Morgan.5? 
Johnston found in it an amalgam of Forsyth and Campbell; such freedom in 
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variety was for him the preaching glory of Congregationalism.9?? Springing 
from Word as oratory and rhetoric, it facilitated a style of leadership, now dis- 
counted, which should nonetheless be given its contemporary due. 

Campbell was the coming man; so was Campbell Morgan. Forsyth’s course 
was set. In February, Chairman no longer, he addressed the London Board of 
Congregational Ministers. Perhaps Campbell and Campbell Morgan were there. 
Or rather, Forsyth did not address them; he asked to be heckled. He found that 
some fellow ministers believed that in using the old Evangelical terms he was 
interpreting them in a new way; he wanted to be heckled on that.6° A month 
later he was reflecting on the National Free Church Council meetings in 
Birmingham. They had depressed him: “I was struck with the religious aridity, 
the theological timidity, the social sympathy and the political excitability in the 
meetings. I thought I noted an occasional tendency to submerge the two for- 
mer...in the latter two, and to drop from being an assembly of guides discussing 
the Alps to become a mass-meeting of tourists discussing Cook.” 


Conclusion: The Passing of a Prophet's Mantle 


Birmingham was where J.H. Jowett, Forsyth’s immediate successor as Chairman of 
the Union ministered; he had been the provinces’ choice.6 In April 1906 Jowett 
preached to a packed Westminster Chapel and the Christian World mulled over 
the simple structure of his address: one idea constantly reiterated and reinforced 
by a “transparently natural manner,’ a “consummately skilful use of graceful ges- 
ture,” a “rich, sonorous voice,” and a “perfect elocutionary use of it.’ Jowett, it 
decided, had “every conceivable art of the preacher; but not one of the arts is per- 
mitted to be obtrusive.” Here was a man to thrill a Union, here was a type of leader: 


It is a matter of atmosphere, of spiritual integrity, of the mastery of voice 
over brain and soul. There is this intangibility about Mr. Jowett. He does 
nothing singular, he looks like a well-established professional gentleman, 
he does not pose, he says nothing sensational, but he preaches as if the 
mantle of a prophet were upon him.53 
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That was felicitous journalism because on New Year's Day, 1906, Forsyth had 
sent Jowett a long poem which The Examiner printed in full and from which 
the Christian World extracted a few lines. Forsyth called it ‘The Chairman’s 
Mantle, but, with a play on words immediately accessible to all who had gas 
jets over their mantelpieces, the Christian World changed it to ‘Incandescent 
Mantle’: 


Take now my mantle. It is proved in fire, 

And pure of flame. Take it, and hold it higher, 

I yield my mantle, You are now the doomed 

To greatness. Take, and burn all unconsumed.®*+ 


From Elijah to Elisha the Union was back on track. Or was it? Forsyth’s year was 
almost up; his time had yet to come. 
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PART 3 


Gender and Laity 


CHAPTER 13 


Concepts of Female Leadership from the Twelfth 
to the Fifteenth Century. From Hildegard of 
Bingen to Joan of Arc 


Daniela Müller 
Introduction 


As socio-historical and politico-historical approaches seem to be prominent 
nowadays, it may come as a surprise that a church historian deals with con- 
cepts and practices of female leadership. But to assume that we have simply to 
remove the garbs of religion from the historical processes in order to illumi- 
nate the true driving forces behind them, namely the social or the power rela- 
tionships, would be an approach that does not do justice to the sources. Power 
and piety formed an interwoven and inseparable unit in the Middle Ages. As 
was underlined by Christine Caldwell Ames,! when we examine the oppres- 
sion of religious minorities exclusively under the banner of power, authority, 
society, and politics, we are doing nothing more than projecting our ‘secular’ 
consciousness back onto a period in which these areas were not separated, 
either emotionally or reflexively. Thus, when speaking here about the leader- 
ship of women in the Middle Ages, the focus will be directed consciously to 
this implied religious authority. 

Due to the limitation of this article, it will not outline all of the details and 
the ramifications of these women’s lives. On the whole, detailed studies about 
them have exploded in number’ since I first began to work on them in the late 
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(London, 1989); Elisabeth Gössmann, Hildegard von Bingen. Versuche einer Annäherung 
(Munich, 1995); Jeroen Deploige, In nomine femineo indocta. Kennisprofiel en ideologie van 
Hildegard van Bingen (1098-179) (Hilversum, 1998); Barbara Beuys, Denn ich bin krank vor 
Liebe. Das Leben der Hildegard von Bingen (Munich, 2001); Elisabeth Dreyer, Passionate 
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1980s.? Then my focus was directed to issues of inquisition procedure, forensic 
aspects, development of process law, and penal law. 

Today the focus is different. Hildegard is now regarded as a foil for compari- 
son in order to consider the various models of female leadership. So the main 
question will be which religious driving forces can be found in the following 
case studies and whether there are structural lines in the independent activi- 
ties of these women. 


Hildegard of Bingen 


According to her own reports,* Hildegard was not formally educated, neither 
was she physically robust and above all she was not a cleric — because she was 
a woman. However, she was the author of theological, medical, and musical 
works and she often claimed the authority to speak on behalf of God. Given as 
a child? as inclusa into the care of Jutta of Sponheim, she made a mark as her 
successor and magistra for the sisters entrusted to the Benedictine Abbey of 
the Disibodenberg. In the face of strong opposition from the monks, she was 
able to found a cloister on the Rupertsberg, where in 1150 she became abbess of 
eighteen nuns from the noble classes. In 1165 she decided to found a branch 
cloister in Eibingen. Thus, approximately 80 nuns lived and worked under her 
leadership. 

The work of the sisters served to spread Hildegard's publications. One might 
say that she was one of the first female bestselling authors in the Middle Ages. 
Moreover, she paid attention to the dissemination not only of her many works, 
but also of her letters. In the so called Zweifaltenmanuscript of Hildegard's let- 
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in Jus et Historia, Festgabe für Rudolf Weigand, ed. Norbert Hóhl [Forschungen zur 
Kirchenrechtswissenschaft 6] (Würzburg, 1989), pp. 199-221. 

4 Monica Klaes-Hachmöller, Vita Sanctae Hildegardis [Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio 
Mediaevalis 126] (Turnhout, 1993). 
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ters, Marianna Schrader and Adelgundis Fuhrkötter® were able to distinguish a 
total of 24 different sets of handwriting, all of which were involved in the copy- 
ing of the letters. The copyists came from Rupertsberg, Zwiefalten and the 
Disibodenberg.” 

There is no role model among women of the time for such an enormous 
impact and publicity. In her meticulous documentation of her experience of 
conversion, Hildegard tells us about the point at which she began to leave the 
seclusion of the female community on the Disibodenberg: “It happened in the 
year 1141 after the birth of Christ when I was forty-two years and seven months 
old,” she says in Scivias.$ Her isolation up to this point is matched only by her 
subsequent mobility. Whereas she had stayed at the Disibodenberg up to this 
time, after 1141 she began to take a more public voice. Her journeys to preach 
and give advice at other monasteries, closely examined by Beverly Kienzle,? 
are also excellent evidence of this fact. 

Hildegard encountered very fierce opposition, to start with from the monks 
of the Disibodenberg. When she was preparing to move with her nuns to the 
Rupertsberg, a sharp conflict arose with the monks of the Disibodenberg, who 
were already upset about the departure of their prominent star and the poten- 
tial reduction in visitor numbers. Furthermore, they were not prepared to give 
up the dowries which the women’s relatives had given to the convent upon 
their entrance. In this situation, Hildegard revealed her full authority. She 
called the brothers “terrible robbers,” compared them to the sons of Belial and 
did not forget to point out in whose voice she was speaking: “ego [sum] qui 
dicit"? It must have been an awkward moment when this letter was read in 
the convent of the Disibodenberg. 


6 See also Marianna Schrader and Adelgundis Führkötter, Die Echtheit des Schrifttums der 
heiligen Hildegard von Bingen. Quellenkritische Untersuchungen (Cologne, 1956). The let- 
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Letters of Hildegard of Bingen (New York, 1994). 
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Adelgundis Führkötter and Angela Carlevaris (Turnhout, 1978), Sc 5: “Factum est in mil- 
lesimo centesimo quadragesimo primo Filii Iesu Christi incarnationis anno, cum 
quadraginta duorum annorum septemque mensium essem.” 

9 Beverly Kienzle, Hildegard of Bingen and her Gospel Homilies [Medieval Women: Texts 
and Contexts 12] (Turnhout, 2009) and by the same author, Hildegard of Bingen. Homilies 
on the Gospels. Translated with Introduction and Notes [Cistercian Studies Series 241] 
(Collegeville, 2011). 

10 So for example in the letters CCEpist xvr, XXX1r, XLVII, CXLI, CXCr in Letters of Hildegard, 
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Up to this point, Hildegard had made references to the living light that spoke 
through her, using a third person formulation. Now, in the dispute with the 
monks of the Disibodenberg she used the words that God had used to address 
Moses. Was she trying to indicate that her authority was the same as that of 
God? We could regard this sharp contrast not only as an indication of her exe- 
getically-schooled rhetoric but also as a concrete demonstration of her reli- 
gious conviction that God was definitely speaking through her, and then the 
monks would represent Moses and the people of Israel. And what about 
Hildegard herself: did she claim divine authority in a context which seems to 
be prosaic at the first sight, but which was fundamental for the vitality of the 
future sisters’ convent? 

She was aware, without any doubt, of a very special power within herself, 
the intellectus or immediate ability to discern divine secrets. Through her link 
with the lux vivens, the living light, she was able to become a visionary. She did 
not feel the ecstatic unio mystica, caused by an intensive search for God. She 
suffered from the unio that she experienced and interpreted it as being caused 
by the living light. 

Hildegard used her reputation as an asset consciously and strategically, as 
Elisabeth Gössmann has pointed out." Hildegard was able and definitely will- 
ing to address political and ecclesiastical authorities in her letters, some of 
which record sermons which she delivered. 

In 150 and 165 she personally founded new nunneries, thus radically chang- 
ing her own environment}? Apparently, she wanted to be well-known and rec- 
ognized everywhere. She adopted an explicit attitude in her relationship to 
ecclesiastic and secular authorities. As to the former, it is striking that she did 
not recoil from reprimands and threats. She fought somewhat ostentatively 
against nepotism, simony, and nicolaitism. She criticized the self-enrichment 
of the prelates, their moral decline, their neglect of their true pastoral tasks, 
and their poor leadership. From this we can deduce her opinion of what 'good 
leadership' implied: only knowledge and competence could justify the use of 
power. 

However, her strongest point was her reference to her highly developed 
experience of God's grace. Again and again she confronted the power-hungry 
and 'uninspired' monks with her own religious authority. She distinguished 


11 Elisabeth Góssmann, Hildegard von Bingen (see above, n. 2). 

12  Onthis question see the fascinating study of Hans Wilbrink, Amplexio Dei: de omarming 
Gods. Vergelijkend onderzoek van de mysticologische en sociologische profielen van 
Hildegard van Bingen en Hadewijch van Brabant (Aix-la-Chapelle, 2006). 
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herself from formally educated men through the divine influx (ux vivens), a 
very special gift from God, which befell her, not them. 

How was she able to acquire this auctoritas? She quite often called herself 
femina indocta. She was conscious of the fact that she, as a woman, could not 
claim moral authority on the same grounds as men. According to Jeroen 
Deploige,!? Hildegard was aware of this and therefore she constantly and con- 
sciously differentiated herself from the learned men of her time. She could 
openly write and speak as a visionary woman, not hampered by the scientific 
and social restrictions which would have been imposed on her by scholarship. 
Her self-confidence surely played an important role. She dared to battle intel- 
lectually with the men of the schools. She used her status as a visionary as a 
matter of course; she unmistakably instrumentalized her great charismatic 
authority. She attained the pinnacle of her rational authority after the appoint- 
ment of the cleric Volmar as her personal secretary. Through the permanent 
support of Volmar, a man of letters, she was able to compete with scholars of 
her time. Certainly she was influenced by him; unfortunately, we do not know 
when or how. Did he have a say in her PR campaign? The relationship between 
female mystic and male secretary (as her confessor) has been analyzed in a 
challenging manner by scholars like Peter Dinzelbacher™ and we need to rec- 
ognize this mutual influence in the cases of the other women we will discuss. 


Guglielma of Milan!® 


Guglielma's lot is completely different from that of Hildegard, first of all 
because none of her personal writings have survived. We must rely on the 
information from the Inquisition that the inquisitors deemed to be ‘interest- 
ing’ (which actually means, 'incriminating and worthy of documentation 
during their case against Guglielma's adherents after her death.!6 This natu- 


13  Deploige, In nomine (see above, n. 2), p. 184. 

14 Peter Dinzelbacher Vision und Visionsliteratur im Mittelalter [Monographien zur 
Geschichte des Mittelalters 23] (Stuttgart, 1981). 

15 See the passionate study of Marina Benedetti, Jo non sono Dio: Guglielma di Milano e i Figli 
dello Spirito Santo (Milan, 1998); See also for Guglielma the older article which is never- 
theless worth reading: Félix Vernet, ‘Guillelmites, Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, 
19 vols. (Paris, 1899-1972), 6: 1982-1988 with an exact analysis of the sources, and the stan- 
dard feminist analysis by Luisa Muraro, Vilemina und Mayfreda: Geschichte einer feminis- 
tischen Häresie, trans. Martina Kempter (Freiburg, 1987). 

16 The process sources are edited by Felice Tocco, ‘Il processo dei guglielmiti/ Rendiconti 
della ricerca Accademia dei Lincei 8 (1899), 309-469. A more recent edition: Milano 1300: 
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rally restricts the quality of the evidence about her works and her style of 
leadership. 

Particularly difficult is the question whether the opinions expressed in the 
Inquisition protocols do in fact reliably depict Guglielma; for it is possible that 
her adherents — especially Andrea Saramita and Sister Maifreda of Pirovano — 
wanted to portray her as a saint, and even more than that, as will shortly be 
noted. The Inquisition protocols for the heresy trial conducted against the 
Visconti family under Pope John xx11 more than twenty years later reveal that 
at that time Maifreda was portrayed as the leader — “Maifreda and her heresy.”!7 

Guglielma was most probably a daughter of the King of Bohemia!? and the 
sister of the beatified Agnes of Bohemia.?? In 1271 she went to Milan where she 
soon acquired a reputation as a woman of very special holiness and cheerful- 
ness with which she was able to console her fellow beings.?? Some of these 
became true adherents who reported miraculous healings by Guglielma and 
who believed in her stigmatization. 

Guglielma died in 1282 and was carried in ceremonial burial garments to the 
Cistercian Abbey of Chiaravalle, where a chapel and an altar were to be erected 
over her tomb. The popularity of the saint was stimulated by the institution of 
two feast days, commemorating the day of Guglielma's death and her transla- 
tio to Chiaravalle as well as a special remembrance of her at Pentecost. 

In 1300, the Guglielmites were summoned to the Inquisition. At the end of 
the trial, Guglielma's dead body was exhumed and while it was burning three 
of her followers were sent to the stake. These were Sister Maifreda and Sister 
Jacopa dei Bassani, and Guglielma's most fervent disciple, Andrea Saramita, 


I processi inquisitoriali contro le devote e i devoti di Santa Guglielma, ed. M. Benedetti 
(Milan, 1999). 

17 Cf. the trial records of the Visconti process partly edited by Robert André Michel, ‘Le 
procés de Matteo et de Galeazzo Visconti; in Mélanges d'histoire et darchéologie (Paris, 
1926), pp. 149-206, there 197. 

18 See Bea Lundt ‘Eine vergessene Prémyslidenprinzessin. Neue Fragen und 
Forschungsergebnisse, Bohemia 2 (1990), 260-269. See also Barbara Newman, ‘Agnes of 
Prague and Guglielma of Milan; in The Yale Guide to Medieval Holy Women, ed. Alistair 
Minnis and Rosalynn Voaden (New Haven, 2005). 

19 For Agnes see for example Kaspar Elm, ‘Agnes von Prag und Klara von Assisi, in Franziskus 
von Assisi. Das Bild des Heiligen aus neuer Sicht, ed. Dieter R. Bauer, Helmut Feld, Ulrich 
Köpf (Cologne, 2005), pp. 227-250. See also Barbara Newman, ‘Agnes of Prague and 
Guglielma of Milan’ (see above n. 18). 

20 So the testimony of Danisius Cotta, “...quod ipse nunquam fuit ita tristus aut desolatus 
quod, si ipse ivit ad eam, non discederet letus et confortatus ab ea,” Tocco, ‘Processo’ (see 
above n. 16), 403. 
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whom she had called Andreas Primogenitus, her first-born. Nearly all the 
Guglielmites came from the rich nobility of the city of Milan. It is possible that 
this trial also had a political background for, as we will see, the Visconti were 
linked to the Guglielmites and their political rise took place in parallel with the 
spread of the Guglielmite movement?! 

What then were the reasons for their sentences? What was heretical about 
this small community? The whole essence of their faith was that the Holy 
Spirit reportedly had been incarnated in a woman in a most miraculous way.?? 
However, this second Incarnation (Christ's being, obviously, the first) was 
seemingly not miraculous enough for the Guglielmites. They obviously 
believed that the second incarnation did not differ essentially from the first, as 
Guglielma’s body was similar to Christ’s, albeit in womanly form. Perhaps her 
stigmata were proof enough for her followers? There were still other analogies 
to Christ as well. Her followers believed that Guglielma had risen from death 
and had appeared to them. They also believed that she had appointed a 
woman, Sister Maifreda, as a pope-like substitute, and that the cardinals should 
also be women. Maifreda, a cousin of Matteo Visconti, has reportedly baptized 
Jews, Saracens, and all non-believers. At the time she was already celebrating 
Mass and delivering sermons without ecclesiastical license. Guglielma, as the 
incarnation of the Holy Spirit, had been sent to liberate the sons of the Holy 
Spirit. Maifreda, standing at the altar of the Humiliati Church of Biassona, was 
once asked who the three people on the altarpiece were, two on the left and 
one on the right, who were apparently pulling the captives from the prison. 
Maifreda reportedly replied that the person on the left was Guglielma, the 
third person of the Trinity, who was going to liberate the Jews and the 
Saracens.?? The epoch of the Holy Spirit began with her. 

As the sources were scrutinized, the question naturally arose of whether it 
was Guglielma herself who had spread this doctrine, or whether Andrea 
Saramita and Sister Maifreda were the real founders of the Guglielmites. We 
cannot give a definitive answer to that question, but would like to point out 
that Saramita, when his fate had been sealed, admitted that he had had a part 
in the construction of the dogmas. However, he also pointed out that he had 
received them from Guglielma herself. Only an exceptional, charismatic leader 


21 For the context see Dorothy Muir, A History of Milan under the Visconti (London, 1924). 

22 For further comments see Daniela Müller, ‘Mittelalterliche Frauenutopien. Zum Leben 
der Guglielma von Mailand (11282) und der Prous Boneta (+1325), in Jahrbuch der Oswald 
von Wolkenstein Gesellschaft 13 (2002), pp. 163-177. 


23 See Marina Benedetti, ‘Filii Spiritus Sancti: un'aggregazione religiose per i “tempi nuovi", 
Religiones novae. Quaderni di storia religiosa 2 (1995), 207-224, there specially 216. 
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could have influenced people such as Saramita and Maifreda who went to the 
stake for their testimony in favor of Guglielma. But what the ‘real’ core of her 
own teachings and the processing of her ideas by Saramita actually entailed is 
now impossible to reconstruct. 

Even this does not do justice to the extraordinariness of Guglielma’s life and 
the reverence shown to her. As Barbara Newman showed,* the veneration of 
Guglielma — even after her posthumous burning and the condemnation of her 
adherents — never really died out in the Visconti family. The last of the Visconti, 
Bianca Maria, took the cult of ‘Saint’ Guglielma with her to Como after she 
married Francesco Sforza in 1441. In the neighboring town of Brunate there is a 
remarkable fresco in the Church of Saint Andrea, commissioned by Maddalena 
Albrizzi with the intercession of Bianca Maria. Maddalena Albrizzi was the 
ministra of the local women’s convent of Brunate and this fresco is the last 
survivor of a series that originated around 1450 and depicts the life of Saint 
Guglielma. It shows Guglielma laying hands on two people, most probably 
Andrea Saramita and Sister Maifreda. Newman’s formulation, “the heretic 
saint,’ puts the vicissitudes of Guglielma’s life in a nutshell. 

Guglielma must have been a strong charismatic personality. On the one 
hand, we can point to the conciliatory aspect of her character which led rival 
families in Milan to lay down their weapons and become part of the commu- 
nity of her followers. According to the Inquisition protocols,?° Guglielma had 
explicitly ordered her adherents to remain together as a ‘familia’ and to treat 
each other with respect and love. She was considered an authority both in the 
public world of Milan and in the private circle of the sisters of Biassono. 
Consequently, her mediatory, peacemaking impact was allotted great impor- 
tance in this time of political strife. 

Despite the destruction of rich liturgical and written material during the 
Inquisition process, Gugliema’s memory was passed down for over 100 years 
within the Visconti family. This may have also been due to the intriguing ‘dis- 
appearance’ of the Inquisition protocols that would have compromised the 
Visconti. In any case it led, about 150 years later, to a strong saint's cult that can 
be followed even into the twentieth century. This cult was promoted particu- 
larly by Bianca Maria and Maddalena Albrizzi. Biographies of Saint Guglielma 
were produced in the fifteenth century, although these omit the ‘offensive’ 
details of a female church. They depict Guglielma as an exceptionally gifted 
and innocent healer subjected to persecution. 


24 Barbara Newman, ‘The Heretic Saint: Guglielma of Bohemia, Milan and Brunate, Church 
History 74 (2005), 1-38. 
25 See also the conclusions of Newman, ibid., u. 
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The strange history of Guglielma could allow still another hypothesis to 
emerge: can we presume that, through the Dominican network of inquisition, 
she became the role model for “Pope Joan”? in the chronicles of the Dominican 
Jean de Mailly? In that way the historical Guglielma paradoxically became 
both a deterrent role model of female usurpation and a role model of exem- 
plary female piety. 


Prous Boneta 


If we disregard the introduction of the female pope, we find a similar case 
about 50 years later in Southern France, already investigated in 1989:?7 the 
Beguine Prous Boneta was sentenced to death in 1325 in Carcassonne because 
her theological statements were judged to be heretical.?8 

Prous?? saw herself as a chosen, unalterable instrument for the realization 
of the Revelation. Mary, the Holy Virgin, who had borne a child, became her 
model. Whereas Mary had been without original sin right from the beginning, 
Prous became free from original sin through her vow of virginity. In the same 
way that Mary kept her virginity in spite of giving birth to a son, Prous, the 
bearer of the Spirit, likewise remained a virgin. She wanted to be acknowl- 
edged by the apostles in the way Mary had been acknowledged. Mary and 
Prous are the two women mentioned in the Apocalypse. 

However, Prous does not only see herself as the bearer of the Spirit and as 
the predecessor of the Holy Ghost. She also becomes identical to the Holy 
Ghost, becoming the incarnation of the Spirit. 

The two women, Guglielma and Prous, show remarkable similarities in spite 
of their individual profiles. We may assume that in their mental world, a new 
gospel arose in addition to the two Testaments. In both women we can detect 
an extraordinary connection with the mysticism of passion. This mysticism 
(which arises in one — Guglielma — through stigmatization and in the other — 


26 On the question of a female pope see, for example, Max Kerner and Klaus Herbers, Die 
Päpstin Johanna. Biographie einer Legende (Cologne, 2010). 

27 See Müller, ‘Der Prozeß gegen Prous Boneta; (see above, n. 3). 

28 See also Müller, Mittelalterliche Frauenutopien' (see above, n. 22). 

29 The process exists in a seventeenth-century copy in Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Collection Doat xxvii, fols. 41r-79v. See also the edition by WH. May, ‘The Confession of 
Prous Boneta, in Essays in Medieval Life and Thought, ed. J. Mundy, R. Emery, and B. 
Nelson (New York, 1955), pp. 3-30. Recently the fortunes of Prous have been studied by 
Louisa Burnham, So Great A Light, So Great A Smoke. The Beguin Heretics of Languedoc 
(Ithaca, 2008). 
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Prous — through the vision of the heart of Jesus) does not find its origin in 
imitation of Christ's Passion, but combined the Passion with the conception of 
the Holy Ghost. In the case of Prous this can be understood expressis verbis; as 
far as Guglielma is concerned it can only be inferred. However, in both cases, 
one conception is central to their religious identity: each believes she is the 
incarnation of the Holy Spirit and as such introduces a new epoch of the Spirit. 
As a result, they maintain that they can be the saviors of humanity — not as 
instruments of salvation, like Mary, but as independent beings, yet as part of 
the Trinitarian deity. Both are convinced they can save Jews and Saracens. Both 
see the church of their time as a terminable entity which will not continue into 
the new epoch which is at hand and begins with them. Finally, both see a 
quasi-double origin of the new period, which on close inspection turns out to 
be monism. Whereas Guglielma adopts an identity with Christ, Prous believes 
she is one with Petrus Johannis Olivi,?° the most prominent theologian of the 
Franciscan spirituals, who inspired a popular movement of the Beguins?! that 
went far beyond his theological aims. 

Is this a question of historical coincidence or is there a link between the two 
women irrespective of borders and time? Everyone familiar with the move- 
ments of the thirteenth century will be struck by the similarity of the creeds of 
these two women with the ideas of Joachim of Fiore, with which both may 
have been acquainted. The cult of Guglielma started at her tomb in the 
Cistercian convent of Chiaravalle, with which she had been linked during her 
life. The writings of Joachim circulated among his fellow Cistercians. The ideas 
of Joachim had also been widely accepted by some radical Franciscans, espe- 
cially in Southern France, the so called Spirituals. Petrus Johannis Olivi was 
particularly mindful of Joachim’s conceptions, as we see in his apocalyptic pos- 
tils. There is no doubt that Prous venerated Olivi. A major aspect of the doc- 
trine of Joachim as well as of the Franciscan Spirituals is the concept of the viri 


30 See, for example, David Burr, 'Apokalyptische Erwartung und die Entstehung der Usus- 
Pauper-Kontroverse. Zur Geschichte und Theologie des Franziskanerordens bei Petrus 
Johannis Olivi; Wissenschaft und Weisheit 47 (1984), 84-99 and Pierre de Jean Olivi (1248— 
1298). Pensée scolastique, dissidence spirituelle et société. Actes du colloque de Narbonne 
(mars 1998) [Etudes de philosophie médiévale 79], ed. Alain Boureau and S. Piron (Paris, 
1999). 

31 More about the Beguins: see Fromme Frauen oder Ketzerinnen? Leben und Verfolgung der 
Beginen im Mittelalter, ed. Cl. Opitz and M. Wehrli-Johns (Freiburg, 1998) and Burnham 
(see above, n. 29). 

32 See for Joachim, Marjorie Reeves, The Influence of Prophecy in the Later Middle Ages. A 
Study in Joachimism (Oxford, 1969) and Ernst Benz, ‘Thomas von Aquin und Joachim von 
Fiore, in Joachim of Fiore in Christian Thought. Essays on the Influence of the Calabrian 
Prophet, ed. Delno C. West (New York, 1975), pp. 387-453. 
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spirituales, the men who were going to lay the foundation of the Third Age, the 
tertia aetas, the age of the Holy Ghost. 

Who were these viri spirituales? Over the centuries there were numerous 
applicants for this label — some Franciscans, some Dominicans, and even 
Czech Taborites claimed this special role. 

How did these two women appropriate this idea? Certainly, the Franciscan 
Spirituals had set a precedent; however, in practice there seems to have been a 
tradition, though a suppressed one, of women in spiritual and millenarian 
communities holding positions of leadership. 

In his Summa Theologica 1-11, qu. CVI, art. 4, dealing with the question of 
Spirit and the power of the apostles, Thomas Aquinas looks back to Montanism. 
He points out that “Montanus and Priscilla established the doctrine that the 
Lord’s promise of the descent of the Holy Ghost was not fulfilled in the apos- 
tles, but in these two.” In a long paragraph Thomas tries to explain that the 
heresy of the Franciscan Spirituals is the same as that of Montanism in which, 
as we now know, women played a decisive role as prophetesses. Some scholars 
assume that the Montanist women prophets saw themselves as the incarnated 
Paraclete. Many centuries later this was definitely the case with Guglielma as 
Spiritus Paraclitus. Prous, in addition, was independently determined to inte- 
grate three prominent women in the three Joachimite ages of salvation history: 
the first associated with Eve, the second with Mary and the third with herself, 
Prous, the incarnation of the Holy Spirit. 

On closer inspection, the original female link to the Holy Spirit is visible 
beyond the cases of Prous and Guglielma. We know of Cathars who claimed they 
had the same great power as the Holy Spirit.?? In addition, Fra Dolcino's compan- 
ion, Margaretha of Trent, was regarded as the bearer of the Spirit.?^ Bernard Gui 
maliciously remarked that this was to explain her pregnancy.°° Her faithful fol- 
lowers, however, saw her as the direct incarnation of the Holy Spirit — a statement 
confirmed by a survivor of the massacres of the crusades against the Apostolici.36 


33 See Daniela Müller, Frauen vor der Inquisition. Lebensform, Glaubenszeugnis und 
Aburteilung der Deutschen und Franzósischen Katharerinnen [Veróffentlichungen des 
Instituts für europáische Geschichte Mainz, Abt. Abendlandische Religionsgeschichte 
166] (Mainz, 1996), there pp. 184-185. 

34 For Margaretha see Fra Dolcino. Nascita, vita e morte di un'eresiarca medievale, ed. Raniero 
Orioli (Milan, 2004). To my knowledge, there is no study dealing specially with Margaretha. 

35 Historia fratris Dulcini heresiarche, di Anonimo sincrono, e «De secta illorum qui se dicunt 
esse ordine Apostolorum di Bernardo Gui», a cura di Arnaldo Segarizzi, nuova edizione 
riveduta ampliata e corretta [Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 1x /5] (Città di Castello, 1907). 

36 See Raniero Orioli, Venit perfidus heresiarcha: Il movimento apostolico-dolciniano dal 1260 
al 1307 (Rome, 1988) (- Studi storici, fasc. 193-196); Lorenzo Paolini and Raniero Orioli, 
L'resia a Bologna fra XIII e XIV secolo (Rome, 1975) (= Studi storici, fasc. 93-96). 
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It would be worthwhile to examine carefully whether there are similarities 
with the ideas of Marguerite Porete?” who was executed in 1310. Indeed, her 
Mirror of Simple Souls deals extensively and explicitly with the unification of 
soul and Spirit. 


St Joan of Arc 


Can the connection between women’s authority and the Holy Spirit be 
extended to the fifteenth century, the era when Jeanne la Pucelle was active? 
Was the trial to which she was subjected by the English and the pro-English 
clerics not a purely political act resulting in the creation of France's patron 
saint and not just one of the numerous heretics burned at the stake? Things are 
not as straightforward as that. 

There could be several reasons for considering her alongside the three pre- 
ceding women. The literature about Joan of Arc has become so vast that it is 
impossible to consider even a small part of it. Only the excellent studies of 
Karen Sullivan?? and Colette Beaune?? can be mentioned here. The word 
pucelle — which means a not necessarily continuous state of virginity^? — points 
to an analogy with the other women. All of them based their religious legiti- 
macy on their virginity; in Joan's case, it became a tag she gave herself, express- 
ing her deep conviction. Additionally, she is addressed by 'voices' as fille de 
Dieu, daughter of God, a title with explosive power. Together, these two desig- 
nations become proof of her unique connection with God, her specific mis- 
sionary zeal and her inconceivable pretentions, at least from the church's point 
of view. Her designation as 'daughter of God' points straight back to Christ. The 
title of 'virgin' had up to that time been reserved for Mary, the mother of God. 
Mary had always been the virgin, now it was Jeanne who became 'The Maid of 
Orleans.’ 

The Holy Ghost may have played an important role in Joan’s imagination, 
just as in Mary’s. This appears in a spurious anecdote. Jeanne is supposed to 
have said that after having carried out her mission, she would have three sons: 
number one would be a pope, number two, an emperor and number three, a 
king. Baudricourt, the army leader, then suggested that he could also produce 


37 Colette Beaune, Jeanne d'Arc. Vérités et légendes (Paris, 2008). 

38 Karen Sullivan, The Interrogation of Joan of Arc [Medieval Cultures 20] (Minneapolis, 
1999). 

39 _ See above, n. 37. 

40 See Sullivan, Interrogation (see above, n. 38), pp. 58-60. 
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a son for her — which means with her — who would have high authority. 
However, she declined the offer, saying: “Nothing of the sort! noble Robert, 
nothing of the sort! We have no time for that. The Holy Ghost will bring it 
about for us.”*! One can hardly imagine a closer connection to Mary, the mother 
of the Savior. Could it be that in the case of Joan, identification with Mary and 
her role as a Savior would be apparent? Did Joan see herself not exclusively as 
the Savior but also as the instrument of the Holy Spirit, assisted by her spiritual 
sons to guide Christianity and lead it to salvation? The real character of her 
mission is revealed by the names she gave to herself. 

She had announced to everybody that she was the Pucelle, the virgin, but 
she had kept silent about her second name fille de Dieu, daughter of God, with 
which her inner voice had addressed her. Perhaps it was Joan of Arc herself 
who took up the position of daughter of God, which had remained vacant for 
so long, by referring to the notion of female Wisdom in Christian belief? In 
Joan's life there are plenty of analogies with Christ, especially elements of the 
Passion. It is not surprising then that her contemporaries began to pick them 
up at an early age. She was fully conscious of the fact that she had very little 
time for her mission, which included, in her view, the liberation of Orleans, the 
coronation of the king in Reims, the relief of Paris and the release of hostage 
Charles of Orleans from the English.*? However, Joan did not see these four 
tasks as her final goal. After the expulsion of the English from France it would 
have been possible for both the English and French forces to liberate the holy 
places from the Muslims. Conceptually, it may have been that Jerusalem was 
seen as the representation of the celestial Jerusalem in order to comprehend 
the real liberation as the salvation, the delivery, of mankind. So Joan saw her- 
self not only as the political liberator of her country but also as a daughter of 
God and a liberator of Christian holy sites. 

As with Guglielma and Prous, the conversion of the Saracens, in other words 
the Muslims, was an item on Joan's agenda that bore the stamp of eschatology. 
In her life, in which inevitably a permanent state of war and force of arms 
played a more important role than in the lives of the other two women, she 
surely did not want to attain conversion through arms but rather through ser- 
mons. On the whole, whereas the other two worked through public preaching, 
Joan worked through action. While Guglielma and Prous assumed the male 
vocation of preachers, Joan donned the male military uniform. However, the 
judges wanted her evidently charismatic public speeches to be interpreted as 
sermons. 


41 Pierre Tisset, Procès de condamnation de Jeanne d'Arc, 3 vols. (Paris, 1960-1971), 2: 171. 
42 Beaune, Jeanne d'Arc (see above, n. 37), p. 206. 
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In fact, in this moment a theological concept was born. It did not merely 
start the era of the Son with a woman, who was simultaneously at the begin- 
ning of the last and decisive era of the Holy Spirit. Now it was time for a radi- 
cally new beginning, which was embodied by God's choice of messenger: a 
member of the female sex, whose legal and social rights were restricted in the 
Middle Ages, now became the turning point of salvation and reconciliation. 
There is a link that is sure to have played an important part. The removal of the 
prophetic elements of the church from its hierarchy, a development closely 
connected with Montanism, now allowed prophecy to exist only as a contrast 
to all those people holding an office in the church.*? 

Moreover, a very eclectic area of tension presented itself through the sym- 
bolic equation of Mary and the church. If a real, living woman had once sym- 
bolized the church, why could another not represent the new church? The 
theme of humility also played a part, of course. The pride of men had cor- 
rupted the incarnation of the Word, so it was only the special humility of a 
woman that could be the signpost to the third Age. It is striking that for our 
female protagonists, the new age of reconciliation also sought a kind of assimi- 
lation of the sexes. 

The identification with Christ, Christ as he used to be seen, which became 
so popular in the case of Francis of Assisi, was also adopted by these women. 
This became most explicit in suffering and violent death, which their adher- 
ents — and very likely they themselves — interpreted as martyrdom. In the 
women's eyes, would their mission finally be accomplished through their own 
blood? Would the salvation of the world and the entry into an eschatological 
age be sealed by their self-imposed death? For surely all of them could have 
saved their lives through abjuration and obedient observation of the church's 
doctrines. 


Conclusion 


When we finally compare Hildegard with these three women charged with 
heresy, some conclusions stand out. Each of them had an explicit 'experience 
of conversion’ that took place during the times of female transition. In the case 
of Prous and Joan this was during puberty whereas Guglielma and Hildegard 


43 In this regard see Daniela Müller, 'Askese und Ekstase. Im Körper Gott erfahren, in Der 
Körper und die Religion. Das Problem der Konstruktion von Geschlechterrollen, ed. Elmar 
Klinger Stephanie Bóhm, and Theodor Seidl (Würzburg, 2000), pp. 185-205 (with some 
reflections on the sources). 
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had this particular experience during menopause. Of course all had divine 
visions, but so did many others. All were concerned with the end times. But 
again so were many men. For the Guglielmites and Prous, the conversion of the 
Jews and Saracens is central as an outward sign of the end of time. On the 
other hand Hildegard describes the desolate situation of the clergy and rulers 
with the apocalyptic contrast between the spirited prophetess and the grimace 
of the devil. 

For all four women, their authority was based on their prophetic role; they 
all outwardly demonstrated an exaggerated self-consciousness about their 
election, which they legitimized with humility, a quality traditionally attrib- 
uted to women. However, Hildegard reveals no verbal inclination to describe 
herself as a godlike figure. She gives no reason to identify herself with the Holy 
Spirit nor make herself into Christ's alter ego. 

However, a scrupulous reading of her writings reveals some very bold state- 
ments. For example, she draws a noteworthy Eve-Christ parallel — whereas 
most theologians contrast Eve and Mary, for Hildegard only Christ and the first 
mother are non ex semine sed ex carne.** Using this premise, she uncovers simi- 
larities between the missions of Christ and Eve. She argues that the weakness 
of this woman created the whole world (that is, mankind) and the weakness of 
the Son of God (that is, his nature as a man) brought the world back to its natu- 
ral state through redemption.*° This is, in a way, an immense re-evaluation of 
‘weakness, by seeing weakness as the basis of strong life. Admittedly, Hildegard 
is, quasi-professionally at least, a virgin like the other women, but without a 
specific emphasis on the connection between this position and her role as a 
prophetess. Nevertheless, we must not overlook the fact that she emphasized 
virginity in her writings, including her well-known interpretation of Eve, of 
whom she says that God had created her in the same way in which he sent his 
Son into Mary.*® To Hildegard, Eve was above all the virgin before she became 
the sinner. 

Do we see in Hildegard’s thoughts and metaphoric language any parallels 
with the women charged with heresy? She remained once and for all the 
prophetess, the theorist, who from the safe position as the abbess of a com- 
munity of women devised original theological concepts. However, she never 
popularized them and knew how to distinguish between allegory and reality. 


44 Hildegard, De operatione Dei 111, visio V11, 13, in Patrologiae cursus completus, series latina, 
ed. Jean-Paul Migne, 221 vols. (Paris 1844-1864), 197: 974. 

45 Hildegard, Liber vitae meritorum 1v, c. 24, ed. Angela Carlevaris [Corpus Christianorum, 
Continuatio Mediaevalis 9o] (Turnhout, 1995). 

46 Ibid. 
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The end of time was for her a category of theological thinking and something 
in the future, not a current reality within which to act. Whereas the other 
women presented above abolished this separation to assure themselves of a 
spiritual and comprehensive authority, Hildegard managed to secure her char- 
ismatic authority through her social and rational leadership. She did so finally 
by means of the skilful, strategic construction of a network and the tactical 
protection of her heritage. The other women did not care about this, nor, from 
their own logical point of view, did they have to: after all, they were convinced 
that it was up to them to announce the end of time. 

Thus, the concept of female leadership revealed by Hildegard is deeply con- 
nected to the prophetic, charismatic movement in Christianity. 

The impact of the four women was different in each case. Hildegard, who 
from childhood was schooled in discipline and group strategy, was a cloister 
manager, an institutionally-bound magistra who possessed authority which 
was publicly recognized by princes and prelates. Guglielma was the role model 
for a saint’s cult that was the cradle of a church conceived in femaleness. She 
survived as St. Guglielma surely thanks to family connections and the inheri- 
tance of the Visconti. Prous also supported her leadership role through family 
connections but her adherents never extended beyond a small circle. Finally, 
Joan of Arc, who as a military leader was able to give the army the necessary 
belief in victory and who constantly challenged those around her, accepted her 
femaleness as proof of her divine mission. It is striking that each of these 
women was able to convince not only other women but also men of them- 
selves and their leadership role. Hildegard today is especially popular as a 
healer and herbalist and her tea is especially recommended for women’s physi- 
cal troubles. 

In their innermost selves, however, these women were focused on eschato- 
logical concepts that were both a legitimation and an inducement to reformu- 
late the traditional role model using a new, creative interpretation and to adapt 
themselves to it. In this way, they successfully coupled leadership with the 
presumed weakness of their gender, which at first seems paradoxical. A woman 
was able to lead because she had a direct connection to God and thus direct 
access to the secrets of salvation. 

At the same time the male hierarchy of the church was developing a model 
of apostolic leadership that emphasized the earthly, that is institutional, face 
of the church. In contrast, the women we have discussed followed a model of 
prophetic leadership in order to put the accent on the heavenly church. Only 
with this accent on eschatological concepts could women overcome the 
restrictions placed on them by the church on earth. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Catholicism, Gender, and Volcanic Leadership: 
Controversies around the Grail Movement in the 
Netherlands, 1920s—1930s 


Marjet Derks 
Introduction 


In 1936, Father Homuller, dean of Leiden in Haarlem diocese in the west of the 
Netherlands, wrote an emotional letter to his bishop, the newly appointed 
Johannes Huibers, saying: 


I demand that the Grail leadership will never interfere again with con- 
fession, or with any examinations of conscience, or spiritual leader- 
ship. This means...no religious reflections, no imposing of mortifications 
in so called action clubs, nor any giving of moral and religious instruc- 
tions to the girls to pay special attention to. In other words, all spiritual 
matters must lie solely in the hands of priests. This is of the utmost 
importance! 


Here was a member of the male clergy complaining about the interference of 
lay people in spiritual matters. His letter ran to several pages, full of underlin- 
ings, bitter complaints and frustrations that, according to Homuller, were not 
his alone but were shared by the majority of the clergy in the diocese. Although 
Homuller does not explicitly say it to be the case, a modern historian cannot 
suppress the feeling that part of his frustration was caused by the fact that the 
said lay people were women. To be more specific, they were highly educated 
young women, and leaders of the Grail, the largest Catholic girls’ and young 
women’s movement in the Netherlands which in the 1930s also spread to the 
Dutch East Indies, England, Scotland, Germany, Australia, and the United 
States. The leaders of the Grail were known as the Company of the Women of 
Nazareth. 


1 Episcopal Archives Haarlem, no. 30: Minutes of the meetings of priests and rectors: letter 
from Homuller to Huibers (1936). Also see Herman Pijfers and Jan Roes, Memoriale. Katholiek 
leven in Nederland in de twintigste eeuw (Zwolle, 1996), p. 95. 
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The Women of Nazareth were the last people one would expect to carry out 
religious tasks that were reserved for the male clergy and yet they had appro- 
priated several of those tasks. This appropriation was an essential ground of 
complaint for Homuller, and for the other clergymen. Their complaint referred 
to the fact that the religious control of the leading Grail women, although lack- 
ing any ecclesiastical foundation, was widespread and intense. It allowed the 
women to exercise unusual degrees of spiritual leadership. The women seemed 
to have a hold on the girls and young women in their movement that went 
much further than that of any priest. Some even referred to it as “dangerous.” 
Furthermore, as I will point out, it was not only this appropriation that both- 
ered them, but the fact that Huibers’s predecessor, Bishop Johannes Aengenent, 
had denied the clergy all influence over the young women’s movement and its 
leadership and yet had them finance it. That had stung. 


Religious Volcanicism in the 1920s and 1930s 


The conflict that arose between the clergy and the Grail leadership has rele- 
vance to recent historical debate, and can perhaps offer some questions and 
some nuance to that debate. When Callum Brown claims that the growth of 
religious militancy is predominantly a trend that dates from the 1970s onwards,” 
he is isolating a phenomenon that in my opinion should be studied from a 
much wider and longer term perspective. This is especially the case if one 
wants to study the role of gender in religious developments in the twentieth 
century, something for which Brown, and also Hugh McLeod,? have argued 
explicitly, as had several female historians before them.* If, as Brown states, 
there is a major requirement for a workable narrative through which to tell the 


2 Callum Brown, ‘Secularisation, the Growth of Militancy and the Spiritual Revolution: 
Religious Change and Gender Power in Britain 1901-2001, Historical Research 80 (2007), 
393-418. 

3 Hugh McLeod, The Religious Crisis of the 1960s (Oxford, 2007), pp. 161-187. 

4 Cf. Anne O’Brien, God's Willing Workers: Women and Religion in Australia (Sydney, 2005); 
Women, Religion and Feminism in Britain, 1750-1900, ed. Sue Morgan (Basingstoke, 2002); 
Gender and Christian Religion, ed. Robert N. Swanson [Studies in Church History 34] 
(Woodbridge, 1998). For the Netherlands: Terra incognita. Historisch onderzoek naar katholi- 
cisme en vrouwelijkheid, ed. Annelies van Heijst and Marjet Derks (Kampen, 1993); Also see 
the lists of publications on www.stichting-echo.nl and http://kadoc.kuleuven.be/relins/be/ 
bibliography.php, that contain numerous titles on the history of women religious in various 
European countries. 
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story of religion in the wider context of culture, politics, and society, then gen- 
der needs to be integral to that narrative. 

In this article I want to look at the 1920s and 1930s, a critical period in reli- 
gious history, especially in the Netherlands. Its decisive frame has been toned 
down since historians like Brown and McLeod in the UK and James Kennedy 
and Peter van Rooden in the Netherlands have shifted the timeline of the 
meta-narrative of religious history towards the ‘long 1960s.° The religious 
explosiveness of this decade seems to echo the vigour of the confessional re- 
birth of the nineteenth century, although with a different outcome. The “stub- 
born historical narrative”® of the feminisation of religion in the second half of 
the nineteenth century now seems to have shifted towards a new dominant 
narrative: that of the 1960s as the era of religious transformation. Consequently, 
religious developments in other eras, such as the inter-war years, seem pale in 
comparison. Historians who are enthusiasts for the 1960s accentuate the rather 
fixed character of Christianity, especially Catholicism, during that decade. 
Brown describes it as the period of “an increasingly languid, tolerant and 
unmilitant religion." Others, who dislike the outcome of the 1960s, still mark it 
as a highlight, as McLeod rightfully states. But they also tend to perceive the 
inter-war period, together with the 1950s, as an unwavering era, namely one of 
Christian glory? 

I argue against putting partial labels on either religious period, and suggest 
a larger receptivity to patterns of continuity and discontinuity throughout the 
long twentieth century. The conflictive Grail movement and its fiery female 
leadership, for instance, does not fit into an apparently religiously languid 
era of the 1920s and 1930s. In fact, it brings to light radicalism instead of 
non-militancy, and dispute among Christians instead of unalloyed unanimity. 
Accordingly, the movement and its members/leaders look like typical repre- 


5 lagreeon this with Nancy Christie in her review of Women, Gender and Religious Cultures in 
Britain, 1800-1940, ed. Sue Morgan and Jacqueline de Vries (London and New York, 2010), on 
the website of The History of Women Religious (http://www.history.ac.uk/history-women- 
religious/reviews/book-reviews/morgan-sue-and-de-vries-jacqueline-eds-women- 
gender-and-religious-cultures). 

6 Morgan and De Vries, Women, Gender and Religious Cultures, (see above, n. 5), p.8. Cf. James 
Kennedy, ‘Recent Dutch Religious History and the Limits of Secularization, in The Dutch and 
their God(s). Secularization and Transformation of Religion in the Netherlands since 1950, ed. 
Eric Sengers (Hilversum, 2005), pp. 27-42; Peter van Rooden, ‘Oral history en het vreemde 
sterven van het Nederlandse christendom, Bijdragen en mededelingen betreffende de geschie- 
denis der Nederlanden 119 (2004), 524-551. 

7 Brown, ‘Secularisation’ (see above, n. 2), 397. 

8 McLeod, Religious Crisis (see above, n. 3), p. 8. 
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sentatives of the inter-war period’s radicalism, albeit in a distinct female 
Catholic variety. Such radicalism was not limited to the well-known political 
arena, as has been convincingly pointed out by authors like Michael Burleigh 
and Emilio Gentile.? The style, rhetoric, and symbolic universe of many politi- 
cal and religious groups of the inter-war years bear many similarities. The Grail, 
representing a distinct religious movement, was part of the radical spectrum. 

The culture of radicalism, whether it was primarily political, religious, or 
hybrid, was characterized by fervour, fieriness, and explosiveness. Therefore, 
the Grail movement can metaphorically be described as a volcanic culture, in 
which conviction and the power of persuasion were based on fervent and 
glowing performances, rather than on ordination or formal education. 
Consequently, one could argue that its leadership was based on volcanicism, 
that is, on an overly emotional, passionate, and militant way of mobilizing and 
directing followers. Contemporaries of the movement frequently referred to it 
in similar terms and metaphors. A Protestant newspaper, for instance, referred 
to it as a movement with an “inextinguishable drive” to steer people towards 
conversion and the “Mother church” and its leadership as “fiery pupils” of their 
founder, the Dutch Jesuit Jacques van Ginneken.!° A commentator labelled the 
Grail’s recurrent mass plays (religiously set plays that were performed in stadi- 
ums in front of a mass audience) as a “burning testimony of inner piety.” Also 
the Grail women themselves often used comparable words. They were “over- 
come by waves of an inspiring glow"? One of their clubs was named the ‘club 
of the burning zeal,’ to underline that its members would do everything with a 
fervent passion. Finally, they adopted their founder’s volcanic concept of 
becoming a *holocaustum completum," meaning that they would be set totally 
ablaze by God and that their fire would restore the world.!? 

I propose to introduce this metaphor of volcanism as a theoretical frame to 
define and understand religious radical movements like the Grail. Such leader- 


9 General characteristics of radical political and/or religious groups are presented by 
Michael Burleigh, Sacred Causes. Religion and Politics from the European Dictators to Al 
Qaeda (London, 2006). Emilio Gentile has pointed at the sacralized and religious charac- 
teristics of political radicalism of the inter-war period: ‘Fascism as a Political Religion; 
Journal of Contemporary History 25 (1990), 229-251; and ‘New Idols: Catholicism in the 
Face of Fascist Totalitarianism, Journal of Modern Italian Studies 11 (2006), 19-32. 

10 ‘Een pracht van een voorstel, De Banier (12-04-1940). 

11 CB. Burger [secretary of the Free Christian Youth Associations], De Gelderlander 
(27-4-1931). 

12 Mia van der Kallen, De Gelderlander (30-03-1931). 

13 Catholic Documentation Centre (Nijmegen), Archives of the Grail Movement, no. 581: 
Speeches by Van Ginneken (1939) 8; (1941). 
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ship was in fact one of the few options, because the movement consisted of 
young women and was led by them as well. Therefore, they could not refer to 
any formal hierarchical power and had to find other ways of legitimizing their 
leadership. In general, this phenomenon can be seen as a potentially trans- 
forming eruption with paradoxical effects, both vitalizing and destructive. 
More specifically, this volcanism has three distinct features: on an individual 
level there is an energetic identity that is boiling and sometimes over-boils. On 
a social level, it can carry others along in its course. Groups can be become 
immersed in this volcanic fire and make it spread further. On a political level, 
volcanism can enhance societal changes, not by revolution but by a slowly 
spreading fire that challenges power structures and provokes a response from 
the power elite who seeks to control the danger. As Susan Sontag has so elo- 
quently expressed in her book The Volcano Lover: 


..the mouth of a volcano. Yes, mouth; and lava tongue. A body, a mon- 
strous living body, both male and female. It emits, ejects. It is also an inte- 
rior, an abyss. Something alive, that can die. Something inert that becomes 
agitated, now and then. Existing only intermittently. A constant menace. 
If predictable, usually not predicted.“ 


The fact that radical female religious movements did indeed exist has largely 
been neglected by historiography; once again Callum Brown has recently and 
explicitly defined religious militancy, although limiting it to the late twentieth 
century, as “overwhelmingly a man’s domain.” According to Brown, this is 
partly due to the fact that it intrinsically involves a reaffirmation of traditional 
gender roles, whereas militancy is characterized by male assertiveness and 
occasionally aggression.!? I want to present some arguments against this claim 
by introducing the Grail leadership as just such a militant religious group, but 
a female one. Because of its size and international spread, it is both an intrigu- 
ing and important example. 

Furthermore, the case of the Grail presents an argument for re-defining and 
broadening the notion of religious leadership. When this is strictly defined in 
terms of formal power relations, a whole area of differently articulated forms of 
leadership is likely to be overlooked or merely situated in historical periods 
when women made inroads into positions of religious leadership. This limited 
perspective especially concerns historical religious leadership by women, since 
it often lacked formal confirmation. This does not imply, however, that women 


14 Susan Sontag, The Volcano Lover. A Romance (New York, 1993), pp. 5-6. 
15 Brown, ‘Secularisation’ (see above, n.2), 407. 
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were powerless. Quite the contrary, as the leadership of the Women of Nazareth 
points out. Their religious leadership was informal, but their overpowering vol- 
canic way of acting combined with an expansive attitude gave them enormous 
prestige among their Catholic contemporaries, especially adolescent young 
women. From this prestige they drew their authority and agency. The conver- 
gence of this informal power and the formal episcopal support that was given 
to the movement by an admiring bishop cleared the way for the appropriation 
of several religious tasks from the realm of formal leadership as well. 

In my article I will discuss the origins and goals of the movement and its 
informal leading religious role. Then I will look into the formal clerical power 
relations which surrounded these women and which eventually successfully 
undermined their influence and relative autonomy. Because, as in the end of 
many histories, formal power won out. In some concluding remarks I will sum 
up to what extent this example can broaden the ongoing debate on religious 
change, gender, and modernity. 


Origins of the Grail 


The Grail movement should be situated in a climate of moral concern, insti- 
gated by the aftermath of World War I, amongst an internationally-oriented 
group of Catholic intellectuals in the transatlantic area. Among those were a 
considerable number of converts, such as the French thinkers Léon Bloy and 
Jacques Maritain and his wife Raisa, and the English writer G.K. Chesterton. 
They evaluated the cultural and moral dismantling of the western world as basi- 
cally a religious problem caused by modernity, and, quite radically, aimed at 
placing Catholicism, the Mother Church, once again at the centre of western 
intellectual life.!é Being basically a romantic movement, inspiration was sought 
and found not only in the writings of another famous convert — the English 
cardinal John Henry Newman — but also in the past, in what was perceived as 
‘the authentic’ Catholic tradition. Although a diverse group of cultural critics, 
many of these intellectuals idealized the vigour of early Christianity and the 
mysticism of the Middle Ages. They were especially fascinated by monastic tra- 
ditions of asceticism and physical penances and often cultivated such practices 


16 Paul Luykx, ‘Daar is nog, poëzie, nog kleur, nog warmte.’ Katholieke bekeerlingen en moder- 
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themselves, regarding them as counter-pressures against secularization and a 
way of participating in the suffering of Jesus.!” 

Against this historical background, the internationally renowned linguist 
Jacques van Ginneken came to develop his own ideal of a profound, vigorous, 
and mythical Catholicism and saw an all-embracing conversion as a counter- 
movement for increasing secularization. Father Van Ginneken was very critical 
of the Catholic Church in his country. Although Dutch Catholics had been 
emancipated after years of legal and informal subordination and discrimina- 
tion, Van Ginneken labelled them as lukewarm and driven by mere appear- 
ances. He felt that emancipation had resulted merely in public participation 
and assimilation, but lacked depth. The drive of Catholics to become ‘real’ 
Dutch citizens had made authentic religion indiscernible. This attitude would 
not be enough to keep a growing secularization at bay, especially in the larger 
cities. In line with other radical Catholics, with whom he held close contact, 
Van Ginneken constructed his view upon an idealization of early Christianity, 
the era of the martyrs. He thought that the practice of the faith should be pas- 
sionate and militant. The ascetic movements of the Middle Ages also inspired 
him because they displayed devotion and suffering for a religious cause. He 
thought that faith practices should not consist merely of meetings and shallow 
devotions, but that they should demonstrate passion and militancy. 

In contrast to his contemporaries, Van Ginneken believed that women, as 
both militant combatants and devoted sufferers, were most suited for such a 
new golden age of Catholicism. Women would be ‘naturally’ enabled to give 
themselves totally to a higher ideal, and in addition possessed a superior 
capacity to engage in a ‘spirituality of the Cross, in which sacrifice and suffer- 
ing held a special place. He underlined this theory by pointing to several 
strong women from the history of Christianity, notably in the formative years 
of early Christianity and the Middle Ages. Notable women had then embod- 
ied a heroic and mystic religiosity that had characterized these decades. By 
constructing a female genealogy, Van Ginneken provided the means of iden- 
tification and legitimization for the women that he wanted to gather to save 


17 For the French susceptibility to this cultural and religious climate see Brenna Moore, 
Sacred Dread: Raissa Maritain, the Allure of Suffering, and the French Catholic Revival, 
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the world. Furthermore, it was not women religious but lay women who 
should take up this role, because the strict rules and regulations that the 
church laid upon convents prevented nuns from carrying out a militant task 
in the world. 


A Great Army of Young Women 


Van Ginneken founded two lay women’s associations for religious conversion, 
the Ladies of Bethany in 1919 and the Women of Nazareth in 1921.18 The latter, 
the subject of this article, consisted of highly educated young women, some of 
whom had been students of Van Ginneken and had been recruited by him at 
the end of their studies. In time, four of them finished their dissertations with 
Van Ginneken, making them real front runners and thus not fitting the domi- 
nant ideals of femininity. For these Catholic women, their particular position, 
(being so well educated while at the same time enthusiastic and religiously 
inspired) made it difficult for them to find their way in a Catholic culture that 
generally attributed two positions to women: that of the nun or that of the wife 
and mother. Traditional convent life certainly held no appeal, as several women 
pointed out, because they considered themselves modern women who 
resented restriction. Their religiously motivated criticism of dominant society 
seemed to call them for quite another vocation and Van Ginneken’s plan held 
a much greater appeal. A peaceful, ordinary life had no appeal whatsoever: 
they said that they felt an urge to believe in something radical and fundamen- 
tal and to act upon such a belief. As Lydwine van Kersbergen, a leading Woman 
of Nazareth, said: “…I wanted to embrace the world, not a lukewarm 
Catholicism, but a heroic participation in the Gospel and a missionary zest, in 
which women were to play a major part.”!? 

Although from the perspective of social and cultural identity their position 
was quite exceptional, nevertheless it was also comparable to other women of 
their time and age. “Their lives were a disconcerting experience of new oppor- 
tunities and new repressions: they felt the enticement of things modern; they 
also sensed the drag of tradition.” Victoria de Grazia accurately depicted this 
type of woman in her study of female adherents of another encompassing 


18 The following section is based on Marjet Derks, Heilig moeten. Radicaal-katholiek en retro- 
modern in de jaren twintig en dertig (Hilversum, 2007), pp. 188-324. 
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ideology, namely fascism.?? In addition to that, there is another striking simi- 
larity between Van Ginneken’s women’s associations and the female followers 
of political totalitarian movements. A measureless personality cult grew up 
around Van Ginneken; while he claimed that they were chosen by God, most 
women said they were fascinated by him, ‘the father’ He became the be-all and 
end-all of their existence. This was illustrated by the fact that the women kept 
up a regular and very personal correspondence with him. Often at war with 
other clerics, Van Ginneken, for his part, cherished his devotees. Nowhere else 
did he meet so much adoration. 

Ahead of what later would become widely known as Catholic Action, the 
Women of Nazareth were to become a “quasi-religious nucleus of the lay apos- 
tolate.” Led by Van Ginneken, they were transformed from enquiring students 
into self-aware young women and became inspired to take a leading role in the 
conversion of children and adolescent girls in the poorer quarters of the large 
cities. But the ambitious aim of that initial group went much further: they 
wanted to lead “a great army of young women” in order to convert the world to 
Catholicism. In fact, during a gathering, with a map of the world in front of 
them, they divided the continents amongst each other?! They saw themselves 
as Christ’s soldiers, battling in the public domain against a world which they 
perceived to be atheistic and material. They wanted to fight to restore ‘Christian 
culture’ and totally surrender themselves to this higher cause. Starting in a villa 
near The Hague (a gift from a wealthy Catholic), the group spread to other cit- 
ies in the western part of the Netherlands, and eventually to other countries as 
well. The young women who became Women of Nazareth devoted their whole 
lives to this religious cause, leaving their families and changing their names to 
those of great women from the Christian past to signify that they meant seri- 
ous business. 

Like their founder Father Van Ginneken, the Women of Nazareth saw women 
as the locus of true religious zeal; but they repudiated the convent type of reli- 
gious life. Therefore, they avoided formal structures, and apart from a formation 
period they did not live a secluded life. On the contrary, Women of Nazareth 
presented themselves in public, dressed in colourful uniforms and vocally 
expressing their religious zeal. They adopted a distinctive set of practices, ritu- 
als, and symbols to emphasize their group identity and quest. From a discursive 
perspective, their language was full of metaphors of dark on the one hand and 
purity and light on the other; the former referring to the secularizing world and 
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the latter to their mission. In practice, they presented themselves as powerful 
and assertive women, not hesitating to interfere in public discussions.?? 

Viewed from the outside, proud self-esteem and an exceptional perfor- 
mance appeared to be the distinctive characteristics of the movement and its 
leadership. However, the same fire that ignited them to work energetically 
towards world conversion was applied to the movement's internal dynamics. 
The public appearances were counterbalanced by practices of joyous suffering 
and sacrifice within the group. The internal dynamics resembled an inverted 
family-like group, with features of what sociologist Erving Goffman has 
described as a “total institution.”?? Becoming a genuine member, and thus jus- 
tifying the choice of this way of living, involved a process of ‘mortification of 
the self, the sacrifice of one’s own personality. The internal dynamics of the 
Women of Nazareth were characterized by a climate of militancy and suffer- 
ing, including administering corporal punishments to themselves and to each 
other both to accentuate the fact that there was religion at the core of the asso- 
ciation and to ensure discipline. Van Ginneken further augmented these prac- 
tices with personal assignments and by controlling the physical punishments. 
This led to competition among the women over who could excel in enduring 
punishments and therefore be high up the informal hierarchical ladder. A true 
member would excel at sacrifice. 

The fact that the actors were female lay at the base of these dynamics, 
although their mutual competition certainly seems to have added to it. It was 
crucial, however, that the group lacked any formal ecclesiastical position or 
structure. The Women of Nazareth remained lay women. While working ‘in the 
world’ they would have to be immune to worldly temptations. Evading all 
external control, Van Ginneken was able to gain total control of the women’s 
personality. This complex closed micro-society enhanced auto-radicalization. 
Again, here is a parallel with other women’s movements of the inter-war 
period, where similar double-voiced tensions existed between female auton- 
omy on the one hand and glad submission to male authority on the other.?^ 


22 Mia van der Kallen, a prominent Woman of Nazareth, wrote several newspaper articles 
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Female Percivals 


The conversion ideal held by both Van Ginneken and the Women of Nazareth 
received a blow when Johannes Aengenent, the new bishop of Haarlem, 
ordered a change of direction in 1928. Being an admirer of the Women of 
Nazareth because of their academic education, and their level of knowledge in 
general, Aengenent perceived them as the ideal leader of the young women 
and girls in his diocese. Particularly in the larger cities like Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, The Hague, and Leiden, secularization was a constant threat. 
Aengenent felt that women were the designated agents to combat this devel- 
opment. He went over the head of Van Ginneken, who was constantly fighting 
his own battles with the clergy, and forced the Women of Nazareth to take on 
the leadership of a new Catholic young women’s movement, the so-called 
Grail. In return, on the bishop’s orders, the women received considerable 
financial reimbursement from the parishes in the diocese, certain privileges, 
and the bishop’s everlasting support. At first, the change of plan discouraged 
the Women, but gradually they incorporated the young women’s movement 
into their own long term goals. They made an effort to transfer their own ideal 
to the young women and saw the Grail as just another step on the road to 
worldwide conversion? 

The Grail became an eye-catching and expressive movement that received 
regular press comment and was written about in periodicals and books. Its 
name referred to the twelfth-century legend of the vessel used by Joseph of 
Arimathea to catch Christ’s blood. Having been lost during the siege of 
Jerusalem by the Turks (in 1071), it became the object of many quests. According 
to medieval tradition, it was the knight Percival who found it after many trials 
and tribulations. The Women of Nazareth perceived themselves as female 
Percivals thus underlining the basic romantic self-image of their movement. 
Their sufferings, together with the same knightly bravery and virtues as those 
of Percival would lead the world back to Christ. “With our spirit, we want to go 
back to the Catholic Middle Ages of the Crusades, from which the legend of 
the Grail stems. [We are] the new searchers for a holy supernatural good,” 
Lydwine van Kersbergen said in an interview in the Catholic newspaper De 
Tijd in 1933.76 

Contrary to its restorative religious aims, this young women’s movement 
adopted and appropriated a variety of features from modern life — even those 
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that were more associated with men. Hiking, participating in sports competi- 
tions, marching the streets in colourful uniforms and waving flags, having their 
own club houses, using cars, photography, film and modern design, and apply- 
ing insights from psychology and pedagogy — everything was put to use to turn 
the Grail into an appealing movement. “We want to be a proud, pure and joy- 
ous movement,” Marguérite van Gilse, one of the leading Women of Nazareth, 
publicly stated at the opening of the central Grail house in The Hague in 1930.27 

The highlight of the Grail’s reputation came from large scale theatrical reli- 
gious plays that were being performed in stadiums, both in the Netherlands 
and in other countries. Watched by thousands of proud Catholics, including 
prominent members of the episcopate and political circles, hundreds of young 
women performed mass dramas in the Olympic Stadium in Amsterdam — a 
location signifying the modern world, but now appropriated by the religious 
zeal of the Grail. Dressed in brightly coloured costumes, the women used 
music, dance, and drama to bring the message of God’s love to the stands. It 
impressed the performers as well as the audience and the press.?® 
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PHOTO 14.1 Public display of religious vigour by a Grail group in the Amsterdam Olympic 
Stadium, 1931 
COURTESY OF KDC NIJMEGEN, KATHOLIEK LEVEN IN BEELD (KLIB). 
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Conflicts with the Clerical and Political Hierarchy 


The Grail movement attracted tens of thousands of young women. Furthermore, 
its public presence and frequent demonstrations gave the movement a reputa- 
tion that made other youth movements pale in comparison. It became a force 
to be reckoned with in the Catholic culture of the 1920s and 1930s. This, and 
especially the relative autonomous and wilful attitude of the Women of 
Nazareth, also led to a series of conflicts with the clergy and with the female 
religious who directed girls’ schools. Furthermore, it caused controversies in the 
Dutch political realm, which was thoroughly influenced by religious parties. 

To start with the last: during the 1930s, the recurrent demonstrations that 
were held by women and girls of the Grail, dressed in colourful uniforms, car- 
rying flags and shouting or chanting religious messages, caught the eye of poli- 
ticians. On several occasions, members of Parliament brought to the fore that 
these demonstrations were the cause of considerable societal unrest and had 
even caused offence. Pending an official banning of uniformed demonstra- 
tions in public, non-Catholic groups feared that the Grail would be exempt. 
That the Grail’s militant religious character and its public choreography were 
so similar to those of political totalitarian movements lay at the core of the 
criticism. Protestant parties feared “Rome's growing influence in our country”;?9 
but they also referred to the Grail’s seemingly fascist appearance: 


The other day, one of our respected members of parliament remarked 
that he rather liked those Grail girls in their uniforms, that they made 
such a bright picture. Well, maybe there are also those who would say that 
they like those fascist boys in their uniforms, that these make such a stout 
picture. But that is not the question here. The heart of the matter is their 
political aims. And then a Grail costume and a papal flag are similar polit- 
ical expressions as are fascist uniforms or communist paraphernalia.3® 


Similar observations would also lead to a discordant atmosphere in the ecclesi- 
astical realm, as we will see further on. There, they eventually culminated and 
erupted as a result of increasing frustrations, all related to the female leadership 
of the Grail by the Women of Nazareth that frequently overstepped hierarchical 
boundaries. A recurring source of conflict was the fact that Grail departments 
were spread over several parishes. Therefore, no single parish priest had the 


29 Minutes of Parliament 1933-1934 ( 21-11-1933), p. 506; 1934-1935 (09-11-1934), p. 216; 1935-1936 
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supervisory role that was common in Catholic youth care in all other dioceses. 
It was the self-determining women of the Grail leadership who had that super- 
visory role. What made matters worse, the Women of Nazareth, who in general 
were far better educated than most parish priests, easily out-manoeuvred them. 
They did little to hide their knowledge and strength and gloried in their free- 
dom of action. Among themselves they would ridicule the clergy. It added insult 
to injury that the financially impoverished parishes were obliged to pay for the 
Grail, its rich houses, and public profile. As a result, there was a growing resis- 
tance to the Grail among the Haarlem clergy, though this did not show itself in 
public because of the bishop’s patronage of the movement. That fact in itself 
gave rise to gossip, rumour, and strained relations within the diocese.?! 

Another source of dissatisfaction was the growing influence of the Grail 
leadership in the religious upbringing of the girls and young women in their 
movement. This involved the performance of religious rites, the hearing of 
confession, and the holding of religious gatherings. In the Grail houses, the 
Women of Nazareth established certain routines that could be perceived as 
the prerogative of the clergy. For instance, the Grail houses had their own 
chapels, but few priests ever went there even though Grail clubs gathered in 
the chapels and performed certain rituals. Furthermore, there were weekly 
gatherings of the clubs, the so-called ‘clubs of the deed, where young women 
had to speak openly about their failures and after these ‘confessions’ a Grail 
leader would give them penances. These consisted of saying prayers, perform- 
ing certain daring tasks in public, or inflicting corporal punishment on them- 
selves. These practices bore a close resemblance to regular confession, and 
they also referred to the culture of suffering that the Women of Nazareth them- 
selves cherished. Through these practices, militancy was being transmitted. 
Finally, special Grail campaigns such as the one entitled ‘Who can find a virtu- 
ous woman?’ relied heavily on giving moral and religious instruction to the 
young women. All these practices had great impact on members who wor- 
shipped the leadership. Both at the time and retrospectively, when they spoke 
about their membership young women described themselves as “being Grail,” 
meaning they were adopting a new and all consuming identity.? 

Other conflicts arose between the lay women of the Grail and women reli- 
gious who directed secondary schools for girls. A large number of pupils 
became so consumed by the Grail, that they quit all school clubs and extra- 
curricular courses. “We are left with the lessons, while the Women of Nazareth 
thrive on the pleasant side of education,” a sister complained. Some congrega- 
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PHOTO 14.2 Grail woman publicly leading in prayer at the Amsterdam Olympic Stadium 
COURTESY OF KDC NIJMEGEN, KATHOLIEK LEVEN IN BEELD (KLIB). 


tions reported the existence of two distinct camps at their schools, girls who 
were Grail members and those who were not. They also claimed that the 
demands of the Grail hampered the girls’ homework. The sisters resented a lay 
movement having such impact on their pupils’ life. 

Last but not least, the outspokenness and the authoritative attitude of the 
women, together with the expansion of the Grail during the 1930s to various 
European countries, to the United States, and to Australia, presented an 
increasing problem, both for the Dutch clergy and for the Vatican. These con- 
cerns and the conflict were reinforced when the movement manifested itself 
from 1933 onwards in Nazi Germany, where it opened several Grail houses 
and participated in mass performances. Although the Nazis increasingly 
opposed Catholic youth movements, the boundaries between the Grail and 
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the Nazi youth movement were not always clear, particularly because each 
movement saw communism as its primary adversary. In addition, an unfortu- 
nate trip to perform in fascist Italy in 1933 during festivities in honour of 
Mussolini caused eyebrows to be raised and resulted in a critical article in the 
Osservatore Romano, the official journal of the Vatican. It said that all this, as 
well as the unfamiliar names, symbols, and rituals adopted by the Grail, gave 
the impression that the Grail sympathized with fascism. Even though the 
leadership tried to counter these impressions by hastily giving interviews to 
Dutch national newspapers, the visit nevertheless provoked restrictions from 
the Vatican.?3 

Since it was such a troublesome movement, it was inevitable that the Grail 
would eventually have to bow to the diocesan clergy. For some time, it got away 
with provocative behaviour, but eventually in its growing radicalism it overes- 
timated what it could get away with. Both the clergy and the female sisters in 
the convents could no longer tolerate such lay autonomy and re-established 
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PHOTO 14.3 Delegation of the Women of Nazareth in Rome, 1935 
COURTESY OF KDC NIJMEGEN, KATHOLIEK LEVEN IN BEELD (KLIB). 
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the boundaries. As soon as Bishop Aengenent’s early death in 1935 ended his 
patronage, the movement was driven back into more acceptable gender 
behaviour. The Grail was to become part of the hierarchically-supervised 
movement of Catholic Action. From that time onwards, Grail houses began to 
be sold off and the movement was put under the supervision of parish clergy. 
In accordance with the ideology of Catholic Action, the programme focussed 
on preparing young women to become good Catholic wives and mothers. In 
addition, its leaders were obliged to do public penance and to visit Rome, 
dressed not in their flamboyant uniform, but in serene black, their heads cov- 
ered, and in the company of the new bishop and his aides. Thus, dominant 
hierarchical and gender boundaries were re-established. The Catholic clergy 
had set the record straight. 


The Boundaries of Volcanic Leadership 


I have described in some detail the Grail movement whose female leadership 
succeeded in appropriating public space and permeating the lives of tens of 
thousands of young women and girls. They went so far as to claim leadership 
in spiritual matters which hitherto had been the exclusive prerogative of the 
male clergy. On the other hand, however, these talented women also volun- 
tarily submitted themselves to a patriarchal regime that at the same time 
repressed them and freed them. The backdrop to my story was the struggle of 
Catholic subculture with the demands of modernity. 

Three aspects of the struggle between the Grail movement and the clergy 
seem to be crucial here. First, there is the gender question. Because gender hier- 
archy was an essential feature of Catholicism, feminist ideology was perceived 
as threatening dominant relationships. The clerical hierarchy tried to re-impose 
its patriarchal authority. It claimed to be the protectors of ‘true womanhood’ by 
allowing Catholic women to mobilize within conservative organizations which 
advocated maternity, both in the home and in society through works of charity 
(‘children, kitchen, church’); but at the same time condemned any other kind of 
public appearance or involvement. However, prominent Catholic female intel- 
lectuals sought alternatives and were amongst religious activists who tried to 
reshape Catholic relations in the inter-war period — not by submitting to their 
traditional maternal role, but by claiming an active public role in Church and 
society. This was not so explicitly vocalized at the outset since most of them 
primarily sought an alternative lifestyle which surpassed the boundaries of 
Catholic womanhood. Paradoxically, through their devotion to a charismatic 
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leader, they became sensitized by the exultation and the volcanized energy of a 
militant movement, as did so many young women in those years, albeit for dif- 
ferent reasons.?^ 

As I said in my introduction, I propose the metaphor of the volcano here 
because it expresses the fire and increasing power that characterize these 
movements. While fascist or national-socialist movements emphasized polit- 
ical reconstruction — although using numerous religious or pseudo-religious 
symbols - the Grail was primarily a manifestation of religious volcanism. 
Here, we see volcanism in the ideal of world conversion and in female prow- 
ess that gradually boiled over and encompassed both leadership and follow- 
ers. Using religious motives and reproaching the clergy for their shallowness, 
they acted with great vigour for religious change and, along the way, crossed 
traditional clerical boundaries. Their eruptions left the clergy no choice but 
to act to curb the danger. Church leaders saw themselves as the sole igniters 
of inner spiritual fire, yet in effect the female Grail leadership had much 
greater impact on the spiritual life of the movement's members. One may 
conclude that although within the Catholic Church formal clerical leadership 
is not open to women, this does not imply that women have not successfully 
sought and found ways to create their own spheres of influence. This informal 
hierarchy, its various forms and manifestations, especially in connection with 
gender and modernity, is a challenging and interesting topic for historical 
research. It both nuances and underlines the meaning and impact of gender 
within Catholicism. 

The second point of controversy between the Grail and the clergy concerns 
the fact that the Grail leaders were not just women, they were also lay people. 
They were the female counterparts of a profound and international spiritual 
upheaval among young Catholic lay people after World War I. As such, they 
can be perceived as the forerunners of broader and eventually more influential 
movements of intellectuals, challenging church hierarchy during the twenti- 
eth century and expressing the desire to act in a public capacity as leaders and 
teachers. Although the church itself had promoted the idea of the lay aposto- 
late from the papacy of Leo x111 onwards, and had re-affirmed it under 
Benedict xv, proclaiming the idea of Catholic Action in the early 1920s as an 
answer to the increasing pressure on the tasks of the clergy, it was intended 
that this movement would submit to clerical hierarchy at all times. There was 


34 Similar processes are described by Gottlieb, Feminine Fascism (see above, n. 24); Claudia 
Koonz, Mothers in the Fatherland (London, 1987), and Matthée, Voor Volk en Vaderland 
(see above, n. 24). 
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certainly no implication that lay people could act autonomously or could 
bypass hierarchal structures. However, while appropriating some of the ideas 
behind Catholic Action, the leading Grail women did exactly that — again, not 
because this was their articulated aim, but because their self-awareness and 
feelings of superiority increased alongside their militancy. In their perception 
of themselves, they were quite fit, even more fit, to perform certain religious 
tasks with regard to their houses, their young women, and their movement 
than were the often poorly educated male clergy.?5 

A third point of controversy between the Grail movement and the clergy 
was the age of the women. The Grail leaders were young lay women. They dis- 
missed the vast majority of Catholic organizations as old-fashioned and luke- 
warm. Their own youthful enthusiasm and vigour represented a new generation 
that sought other organizational models, and shied away from formal and fixed 
structures. They pleaded for a movement rather than an organization, and to be 
allowed to adapt all kinds of modern techniques to achieve their goal. They 
thus represented an implicit criticism of the timidity and complacency of the 
‘old’ clergy and despite their restorative religious goal they symbolized moder- 
nity in all its glory — or menace, depending on one's point of view. 

So, although this tale of young volcanic Catholic lay women searching for 
public influence seems like a narrative from the sixties, in fact it began a 
whole generation earlier. Although this is only one example, it does argue 
against the emphasis some historians place on the religious explosiveness of 
the 1960s. With its fiery emphasis on societal reconstruction, its public dis- 
play and its undermining of official power relations, the Grail was just as 
explosive. Even though its goal was the deepening of religious consciousness, 
it implied change just as much. This leads me to an overall conclusion that 
echoes what Stephen Toulmin has to say about the cultural changes in the 
twentieth century. Counterculture may have become very visible in the six- 
ties, but it was in fact based on intellectual, psychological, and artistic mate- 
rial that was developed during the inter-war years. Or, as Toulmin puts it, it 
was “waiting for a generation that got the knack."?6 The Grail certainly did 
some preliminary work, and suggests that we should look for continuities as 
much as for what changed. 


35 A similar tension in the dynamics between the Catholic Evidence Guild and clerical hier- 
archy after World War I is noted in Debra L. Campbell, 'The Catholic Evidence Guild: 
Towards a History of the Laity, The Heythrop Journal 30 (1989), 306-324. 

36 Stephen Toulmin, Kosmopolis. Verborgen agenda van de moderne tijd (Kampen-Kapellen, 
1990), pp. 220-221 (originally: Cosmopolis. The Hidden Agenda of Modernity [New York, 


1990]). 
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CHAPTER 15 


Clerical Authority and Prophetic Alternatives: 
Changing Appreciations of Religious Leadership 
among the Dutch Dominicans during the 
Twentieth Century 


Marit Monteiro 
Introduction 


On Thursday, 30 August 2007, the council of the Dutch Province of the Order 
of Dominicans sent out the booklet Church and Ministry to the more than 
1,400 parishes in the Netherlands. This brochure bears the subtitle Towards a 
Church with a Future. It reflects the deliberations of several decades among 
the Dominicans regarding the privileged position and religious leadership 
of the ordained clergy in the Catholic Church. It appeared under the author- 
ity of the provincial chapter as the outcome of a study into the question 
whether the ministry and the administration of the sacraments, in particu- 
lar the Eucharist, should indeed remain the prerogative of a male, celibate 
clergy. Or to put it differently: what are the theological, exegetical, and 
church historical arguments for excluding others — not ordained, non-celi- 
bate, male and female pastors — from the ministry? This question is by no 
means new nor are the answers offered by the Dutch Dominicans. They 
reflect that the continuous process of parish mergers over the past decades 
has not solved fundamental questions pertaining to the future of local reli- 
gious leadership.” 


1 Originally published in Dutch under the title Kerk en Ambt. Onderweg naar een kerk met 
toekomst (Nijmegen, 2007). In the following I will refer to the Dutch version. 

2 Statistics of the Katholiek Sociaal-kerkelijk Instituut (Catholic Social-ecclesiastical Institute), 
KASKI, which specialized in (survey) studies in the field of sociology of religion, show that 
these mergers resulted in a reduction of 17% in the number of parishes in the Netherlands 
between 1970 (nominally 1839) and 2003 (nominally 1525). Although these mergers guaran- 
teed a stable number of parishioners (in 1970: 2893 and 2003: 2972), they must be evaluated 
as a continuous large-scale reorganisation geared towards the implementation of a more 
professional church model, which is a challenge to the ideal of an egalitarian community of 
faith in which many Catholics have invested since the end of the 1960s. 
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Church and Ministry has caused the Dutch Dominicans to come into conflict 
with the general council of their own order, as well as with the Dutch episco- 
pate. This conflict revolves around the foundations of religious leadership, 
touching the by now classical area of tension between ministry and charisma, 
encoded in the hierarchical relations between ordained priests and laity. 
Established clerical configurations of authority and leadership have been 
heavily debated in the Roman Catholic Church since the 1960s, with no excep- 
tion for the Netherlands.? These configurations were not only contested by the 
laity, but by secular and regular priests as well. In Dutch historiography, how- 
ever, little to no attention has been paid to possible differences in this respect 
between the secular and the regular clergy, whereas changes in self-definition 
and self-perception of the regular clergy in particular seem to have deeply 
affected their conceptions of religious leadership at grassroots level.* The case 
study of the Dominicans explores this connection and may serve as a case in 
point for the changing attitude of the male religious institutes regarding the 
empowerment of the laity in their pastoral work. 

The content of the brochure reveals the prophetic alternatives to which the 
Dominicans have publicly paid tribute since the 1960s. The notion ‘prophetic 
alternative’ relates to the abundant historiography on (medieval) mysticism or 
non-conformist Protestant movements. It is generally explored with regard to 
women who, on account of their gender, were excluded from the institution- 
alized power structures in their church.? Pioneering work of the medievalist 
Carolyn Walker Bynum pointed at the significance attributed by priests to 
women visionaries, thereby drawing attention to the sometimes rather deli- 
cate character of the balance of power between clerics and (female) laity.® By 


3 I offer a condensed and contextualized version of the discussions in the Netherlands in 
‘Mannen Gods: historische perspectieven op clericale identiteit en clericale cultuur, in 
Mannen Gods. Clericale identiteit in verandering, ed. Gian Ackermans and Marit Monteiro 
(Hilversum, 2007), pp. 9-32, there pp. 22-29. 

4 Cf. my plea for a more differentiated perspective on pastoral and liturgical supply in 
Katholieke cultuur in kantelend perspectief (Nijmegen, 2005). The significance of this differen- 
tiation applies not only to the Netherlands, but has also been fruitfully explored in the United 
States. See for instance Peter McDonough and Eugene C. Bianchi, Passionate Uncertainty. 
Inside the American Jesuits (Berkeley, 2002). The authors focus explicitly on the relation 
between celibacy and identity. 

5 Cf. Margaret Miles, The Word Made Flesh: A History of Christian Thought (Oxford, 2005) who 
rightly advocates the need to re-evaluate the historiography on church and faith on the basis of 
gender, thereby disclosing the several forms of stereotyping the role of women in Christianity. 

6 Carolyn Walker Bynum, Holy Feast and Holy Fast. The Religious Significance of Food to Medieval 
Religious Women (Berkeley, 1987), p. 229. 
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opting for a rigid and ascetic religious way of life, inside or outside a convent, 
women could bend the engendered power relations to their will and profile 
themselves as religious leaders.” The question whether clerics, privileged by 
their gender and status, have employed similar strategies of self-presentation 
while aspiring for authority remains unanswered. This case study of the Dutch 
Dominicans elucidates the relevance of this question. 

Among them, prophetic alternatives came to the fore during the inter-war 
period. Then, as I will outline in this article, such alternatives were consequen- 
tial to the power structures within the Dominican community itself. Since the 
1960s however, these prophetic alternatives came to be included in definitions 
of its corporate identity and mission, eventually leading to a democratization 
of the central concept of preaching. By the 1970s the Dutch Dominicans offi- 
cially held that preaching as such could no longer be a prerogative of a male 
ordained clergy, for no one had swallowed the Spirit.? It is precisely this convic- 
tion which is reflected in Church and Ministry. 

In the first section of this article I will briefly discuss the context and content 
of the brochure, in order to explain why the Dutch Dominicans took it upon 
themselves to address the issue of the ministry. This, I will argue in the second 
section, not only has to do with their actual and historical responsibility for 
several parishes, but perhaps even more with the re-fashioning of their own 
identity and position as regular priests within their church since the 1950s and 
particularly 1960s, in an attempt to embody, to their mind, a more authentic 
Christianity than the church they officially represented. In this respect, the 
history of the Dominicans is an apt illustration of the shifts in self-perception 
among the male religious institutes in the Netherlands. Within these institutes, 


7 The list of examples given here is by no means exhaustive: John Coakley, ‘Gender and the 
Authority of Friars: the Significance of Holy Women for Thirteenth-Century Franciscans and 
Dominicans, Church History 60 (1991), 445-460. For the early modern period see e.g. Jody 
Billinkof, ‘Confessors, Penitents, and the Constructions of Identities in Early Modern Avila, 
in Culture and Identity in Early Modern Europe (1500-1800). Essays in Honor of Natalie Zemon 
Davis, ed. B.B. Diefendorf and C. Hesse (Ann Arbor, 1993), pp. 83-100, and Phyllis Mack, 
Visionary Women. Ecstatic Prophecy in Seventeenth-Century England (Berkeley, 1992). For the 
Netherlands: Marit Monteiro, Geestelijke maagden. Leven tussen klooster en wereld in Noord- 
Nederland gedurende de zeventiende eeuw (Hilversum, 1996), and Mirjam de Baar, Tk moet 
spreken.’ Het spiritueel leiderschap van Antoinette Bourignon (1616-1680) (Zutphen, 2004). 

8 According to Jozef Essing O.P., interviewed by Marit Monteiro on 06-02-2001. A similar view 
was expressed by Jan Nieuwenhuis O.P., interviewed by Marit Monteiro on 07-02-2001, and Jan 
Wenting, interviewed by Marit Monteiro on 07-05-2003; interview Toine Frehe, 28-05-2002. 

9 Cf. the history of the Franciscans in the Netherlands, documented by Jan de Kok O.F.M., Acht 
eeuwen minderbroeders in Nederland. Een oriéntatie (Hilversum, 2008). 
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also internationally, the debate over religious leadership illustrates tendencies 
of religious radicalization among regular clerics who, inspired by the Gospel, 
aspired to become agents of change.! Among the Dutch Dominicans, similar 
inspirations had already guided earlier attempts to redefine the boundaries of 
clerical authority in the 1930s and came to a head in a crisis concerning a young 
Dominican of Belgian origin, which will be presented in the third section. Vague 
echoes of this crisis reverberated in the 1950s as the clerical span of control 
came to be questioned more forcefully, as I will discuss in the fourth section. The 
fifth section draws attention to the process of religious renewal since the 1960s, 
which forced the Dutch Dominicans critically to re-evaluate the historical ties to 
‘their’ parishes and their religious leadership in general. Younger generations 
no longer considered pastoral care at parish level a specific Dominican field of 
action and distanced themselves from it. This development had unintended 
consequences, since by the end of the 1970’s this situation provided the oppor- 
tunity to create a refuge for progressively minded Catholics within a polarized 
church province. Offering such pastoral and spiritual sanctuary had a profound 
impact on the Dominicans’ perceptions of the foundations of religious leader- 
ship, but proved to be significant to their institutional loyalty as well. 


Church and Ministry 


It almost goes without saying that the brochure Church and Ministry forcibly 
points to serious problems within the Catholic Church in the Netherlands, gen- 
erally counted among the world’s most secularized nations. Since 1970 the per- 
centage of Catholics among the Dutch has declined from 40.5% to 31.7% in 2000. 
The proportion of the Dutch who specifically define themselves as Catholics, 
however, does not exceed 2196.!! Since 1965, however, the number of priests had 
declined, with 70% (amounting to a total of just over 700 in 2007) serving over 
four million registered Catholics. Only 8% of these Catholics attend Mass on a 
weekly basis, yet despite the presence of approximately 350 theologically trained 
lay pastoral workers, the shortage of parochial personnel causes concern.!? 


10 Cf McDonough and Bianchi, Passionate Uncertainty (see above, n. 4), pp. 132-159 and 
pp. 185-210. 

11 Theo Schepens, Leo Spruit, Joris Kregting, De Rooms-Katholieke Kerk in Nederland, 1960- 
2000. Een statistisch trendrapport [Memorandum 326] (Nijmegen, 2002). 

12 The statistics of 2006 by the KASKI show the following numbers: 527 secular priests, 214 
regular priests, 74 deacons (married males who are allowed to baptize and marry) and 355 
qualified pastoral workers. 
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Contrary to official church policy the Dominicans point at the serious conse- 
quences of this shortage for the sacramental practice in parishes. In their view, 
this sacramental practice does not necessarily depend on the availability of 
ordained priests. Viable sacramental, liturgical, and pastoral practices that have 
been developed at parish level by clergy, theologically-trained lay pastoral work- 
ers, and parishioners, democratically working together as equals, testify to the 
capacities of the laity for religious leadership. Yet, these practices prove to be 
vulnerable at the same time, as the church often merely condones them due to 
the lack of priests, but in fact deems such practices ‘unofficial’ and therefore 
illegal versions of Catholicism." According to the authors of the brochure, how- 
ever, there are no historical or theological objections for parishes to choose their 
own religious leaders who, by the mandate of their congregation, should be 
authorized to celebrate the Eucharist. Therefore, the Dominicans recommend 
that the local bishops confirm this prerogative of the community by laying hands 
on the pastors elect. Their plea, which is by no means a novel one, indicates that 
atleast part of the Dutch Province of the Dominicans is convinced that the hier- 
archy should be subservient to the community of faith that constitutes the core 
of the church. According to the authors of Church and Ministry, this was one of 
the tenets of the Second Vatican Council, which was insufficiently elaborated 
due to the contrasting convictions of the Council fathers. Empowering the laity 
became a 'forgotten step' in the process of church renewal." Instead, the classic 
pyramidal and hierarchical structure of the church was preserved, in which God's 
grace was mediated vertically by means ofthe sacraments, through an ordained 
incumbent who, by his ordination and sacramental privileges, remained set 
apart from the religious community itself. The Dominicans criticize the hierar- 
chy of their church for wanting to safeguard the priesthood at all costs, under the 
cloak of protecting an orthodox sacramental practice. 

While not all Dutch Dominicans endorse the entire brochure, they all agree 
on the necessity to discuss the future of the ministry in their church. The pro- 
vincial council, led by provincial Ben Vocking, emphasized that Church and 
Ministry should not be read as a doctrinal text, but is intended as a 'directional 
document; which the Dominicans offer to the grassroots as well as to the epis- 
copate.!® On the Dominican website the reactions were mostly sympathetic. 


13 This tension is elucidated in a local case study by Tony Watling, ' "Official" Doctrine and 
"Unofficial" Practices: the Negotiation of Catholicism in a Netherlands Community; 
Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 40 (2001), 573-590. 

14 Kerken Ambt (see above, n. 1), p. 22. 

15 Ibid., pp. 23-34. 

16 Ibid, p.7. 
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More critical notes were to be found on the official website of the Dutch 
Church province, whereas the coverage in the Dutch press was rather favour- 
able, but remained mostly limited to one newspaper, Trouw, which structurally 
pays attention to so-called church news, religion, and spirituality. It not merely 
addressed the content of the brochure, but the remarkable action of the Dutch 
Dominicans as well, whose median age by now is 75 and whose numbers have 
fallen well below a hundred members. Some commentators thought them 
overconfident to aim at this flaw in church organisation, whereas others praised 
their courage. In spite of these different evaluations, they agreed that this study 
would not cause major changes in the current pastoral practice, in spite of 
what the Dominicans hoped for." Nevertheless, within a week the brochure, 
printed in an edition of 3,000, sold out and had to be reprinted. 

As could be expected, the Dominican contribution to the deadlocked discus- 
sion on the ministry was ill received by church authorities in the Netherlands, 
as well as in Rome. In its first reaction, the Dutch episcopate confined itself to 
asserting that the Dominicans did not take into account the latest official church 
documents on the Eucharist, e.g. the last encyclical of Pope John Paul 11, 
Ecclesia de Eucharistia (2003) or the first apostolic exhortation of his successor, 
Benedict xvi, following the general bishops’ synod of 2005, Sacramentum 
Caritatis. Without having been able to read the brochure they rejected it as 
being “absolutely contrary to the Faith of the Roman Catholic Church.”!® Cardinal 
Simonis, Archbishop of Utrecht and president of the Bishops’ Conference of 
the Netherlands, took immediate action and addressed himself to the master 
of the Dominican Order, sending copies of his letter of complaint to the Prefect of 
the Congregation for Institutes of Consecrated Life as well as to the Secretary 
of the Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith.!? The core of his grievance 
was that the brochure had been sent to all Dutch parishes without consent of 
the bishops. 

In the absence of the master of the Order, Carlos Aspiroz, his American 
assistant Edward M. Ruane took the matter in hand and responded with a 
speed that completely belies the image of the languid Roman bureaucracy. 


17 Eg. Monic Slingerland and Lodewijk Dros, ‘Een tik tegen de achilleshiel van de kerk, 
Trouw (De Verdieping), 31-08-2007. 

18 ‘Bisschoppen: dominicaans plan is faliekant tegen geloof, Trouw (De Verdieping), 
01-09-2007. 

19 Addressed to Franc Cardinal Rode, Prefect of the Congregation for Institutes of Con- 
secrated Life and Societies of Apostolic Life, to msgr. Angelo Amato, S.D.B., Secretary of 
the Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith, and to the Papal Nuncio in The Hague, 
msgr. F. Bacque, in: Provincial Archives of the Dutch Province of the Order of the 
Dominicans (Berg en Dal) (PAOD). 
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Although he interestingly enough refrains from Simonis’s term ‘consent, using 
the word ‘dialogue’ instead, the message was unequivocally clear. The Dutch 
Dominicans overplayed their hand and compromised the Order. Whereas the 
general council of the Order sympathizes with the objective of their Dutch 
brothers, it does not endorse the content of their proposal, questions its ortho- 
doxy, and takes offence to the procedure by which not only the Dutch bishops 
were sidetracked, but the master of the Order as well. For Aspiroz had not been 
consulted about the brochure. The general council had the theologian Hervé 
Legrand, honorary professor of the theological faculty of the Institut Catholique 
de Paris, prepare a theological rebuttal of the brochure that would meet the 
approval of church officials in Rome as well as in the Netherlands.”° This rebut- 
tal concentrates, as might be expected, on the theological dimensions of the 
brochure, focusing on the sacrament of ordination and the authority of the 
bishops. According to Legrand, the suggestions made by his Dutch brothers are 
contrary to the doctrine of their church and the tenor of the Second Vatican 
Council; moreover, the actions they propose entail the risk of schism. Legrand 
clearly emphasizes the essentially clerical structure of the Roman Catholic 
Church, to which the input of the laity should be both subsidiary and subservi- 
ent. His refutation was also sent to all Dutch parishes in January 2008. In the 
meantime, the Dutch Dominicans are barred from publicly addressing the 
subject of the ministry. This forced silence was not lifted when the Dutch bish- 
ops published their views in June 2008 in an official reply, significantly entitled 
Kerk, Eucharistie en Priesterschap (Church, Eucharist and Priesthood).”! 


Historical Responsibility 


The conflict over Church and Ministry puts us, as mentioned before, right in 
the heart of the debate on the foundations of religious leadership. By pub- 
lishing this brochure, the Dutch Dominicans show that the regular clergy do 
take sides in this debate over the ministry, which has not yet died down in the 
Netherlands. That the Preachers feel entitled to engage in this debate can be 
explained by their long-term commitment to more than ten large and rather 
prominent parishes in the major cities of the country such as Amsterdam 
(since 1620), Utrecht (since 1636), or Rotterdam (since 1628). Yet, it can also be 


20 http://www.la-croix.com/Archives/2008-01-24/L-ordre-dominicain-recadre-sa-province- 
des-Pays-Bas.-_NP_-2008-01-24-311259 (consulted on 09-01-2013). 

21  http://www.rkdocumenten.nl/rkdocs/index.php?mi=600&doc=2374 (consulted on 
09-01-2013). 
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explained by their claim to represent the Catholic intelligentsia. While doing 
so, they have changed their tune significantly over the past century. Whereas 
they officially positioned themselves as the keepers of theological orthodoxy 
until the mid-1950s, they later — from the 1960s — re-fashioned themselves as 
‘spiritual freethinkers’ (‘geestelijke vrijdenkers’) or even ‘obstructionists (‘dwars- 
liggers’) in God’s name, alternately emphasizing the clerical or the monastic 
dimensions of the Dominican identity. As we will see, the post-war generations 
of Dominicans repudiated authorized orthodoxy for inspiration by the Gospel, 
thereby renouncing hierarchical church structures in favour of spiritual equal- 
ity and prophetic leadership. In their view, this course of action was validated 
by the tenor of the Second Vatican Council, although this current did not 
unequivocally pervade all the official documents of this council. 

The stance of the Dominicans draws our attention to the particular com- 
position of the parochial workforce in the Netherlands which at least in part 
explains the depth and revolutionary character of religious changes in the 
Dutch Church province. From the end of the nineteenth century, the opportu- 
nities for the regular clergy to be involved in parochial pastoral care gradually 
but surely diminished. Yet, after World War 11 the Dutch bishops increasingly 
appealed to the male religious institutes for assistance in the parishes? The 
participation of regular priests increased even further, amounting to 40% of the 
parochial workforce between 1975 and 1990. Therefore, sociologists of religion 
characterized the Dutch Catholic Church asa church of regulars (‘paterskerk’).?8 
The impact of these regular priests on their church should not be underesti- 
mated and certainly deserves a closer analysis.?^ Having stepped down or even 
been pulled down from their pedestal since the 1960s, and being encouraged or 
forced to define the actual sources and parameters of their religious identity 
more clearly, a significant number of regular clerics acknowledged that it 
was not their calling to safeguard the official, hierarchically organized church 
and its vested interests, but to build an egalitarian community in the spirit of 
the Gospel. 

Their viewpoints reflect what they themselves considered to be an authen- 
tic Christianity. This was construed in direct opposition to the established 


22  Th.AJ. Jansen, De pater op de pastorie. Het aandeel van de regulieren in de parochiële ziel- 
zorg van Nederland 1853-1966 (Nijmegen, 1976), p. 105 and pp. 216-223. 

23 bid. p. 63. Between 1990 and 2000 their share has decreased to 33%, due to the fact that 
more secular than regular priests are ordained, but a larger percentage of regular priests 
left their orders and the ministry. Thus, within half a century the Dutch Roman Catholic 
Church has transformed from a church of regular into a church of secular priests. 

24 Monteiro, Mannen Gods’ (see above, n. 3), p. 18. 
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Church they in fact served, which in turn was labelled ‘institutional’ As with so 
many other social, cultural, and political new narratives in the 1960s, those 
about religion and church revolved around this very opposition between per- 
sonal authenticity and impersonal institutions. In his book The Religious 
Crisis of the 1960s, Hugh McLeod points out that the quest for this authentic 
Christianity “often led to a discounting of institutional loyalty, confessional 
identity, ritual and formal practice”? This “religionless Christianity,” as he 
labels it, illustrates the central point of his argument that the religious crisis of 
the 1960s reflects the end of Christendom, albeit not the end of Christianity. 
However, not only the laity ushered in more radical conceptions of Christianity, 
so did the clergy, and the regular clergy in particular. The Dutch Dominicans 
serve as a case in point, as their history elucidates that their quest for change 
and renewal, as well as their re-evaluation of their responsibility as religious 
leaders, turned them into agents of religious change. The clergy is hardly ever 
identified in this capacity as they represent precisely the type of institution 
that was targeted by the social and cultural criticism of the 1960s. Therefore, 
priests or religious who left their church are often identified as critics or even 
innovators, in contrast to those who remained. McLeod for instance, does 
mention the critical role of former priests, but rates youngsters, students, the 
educated, and women higher as groups with the most impact on societal 
change since the 1960s, trying as they did to wrestle themselves away from tra- 
ditional patterns of social roles.?" Singling out these groups, whose impact is 
left undisputed here, implies that the most significant impetus to religious 
change and renewal originated outside of the main institutions that were 
under attack in the 1960s. This particular view, however, underestimates or 
even disguises the agents of change within these very institutions.?9 

The case of the Dutch Dominicans illustrates that their pursuit of change 
and renewal was directly related to significant shifts in the self-definition, pro- 
file, and ecclesiastical position of the regular clergy in general, as well as with 
their views on religious leadership. In these notions the parameters of power 


25 E.g. James Kennedy, Nieuw Babylon in aanbouw. Nederland in de jaren zestig, 3rd ed. 
(Amsterdam, 1999). 

26 Hugh McLeod, The Religious Crisis of the 1960s (Oxford, 2007), p. 261. 

27 Hugh McLeod, ‘The Sixties: Writing the Religious History of a Crucial Decade, Kirchliche 
Zeitgeschichte 14 (2001), 36-48. 

28 Cf. Paul Luykx, ‘Erger dan de Reformatie? Katholieken in de jaren vijftig, in Een stille revo- 
lutie. Cultuur en mentaliteit in de lange jaren vijftig, ed. Paul Luykx and Pim Slot (Hilversum, 
1997), pp. 67-88. Luykx (p. 71) argues for a closer analysis of the role of the lower clergy 
and lay intellectual elites. Whereas he himself has focused on the influence of the edu- 
cated laity, the role of the lower clergy has not yet been subject to close scrutiny. 
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reverberated within their own Dominican community, and were closely con- 
nected to age and status. These parameters explain why some Dominicans had 
recourse to prophetic alternatives while claiming and designing positions of 
religious leadership. Such alternatives were supported by the monastic dimen- 
sions of Dominican identity, and were often deliberately contrasted to the 
established clerical configuration of authority. For this reason, such prophetic 
alternatives were branded as a form of inner-church anticlericalism in the pre- 
war period. Although they proved to be short-lived, they nevertheless laid the 
foundations for a fundamentally different conception of religious leadership 
that came to the fore in 1950s and 1960s. 


Contestation of Clerical Authority before World War rr 


In February 1946 the Dominican novices in the convent of Huissen were 
ordered to recite the office of the dead for Raymund van Sante (1896-1946). 
Their questions regarding who he was were mostly left unanswered. All they 
needed to know was that he had been one of their fellow brothers, who died 
abroad.?? Indeed, Van Sante died of cancer in Bergisch Gladbach near Cologne. 
In the spring of 1933 he had been exiled from the Dutch province, which he had 
entered in 1919. Piet Struik, one of the authors of Church and Ministry and pro- 
vincial between 1981 and 1993, remembers that he and his fellow novices were 
completely left in the dark regarding Van Sante’s identity or the reason why he 
had died abroad.° Their curiosity was further stimulated during their studies, 
as one of the friars prepared a paper on the subject of authority. He came 
across a little booklet, published in 1932 and entitled Authority, written by 
Raymund van Sante. In his paper he rebutted Van Sante's views on authority as 
unorthodox. The regent of studies, Andreas Maltha (1904-1994) lectured him 
for this unfavourable and, according to him, even unjust evaluation of Van 
Sante’s position. Maltha himself had only just returned to the Dutch province, 
after being exiled on account of what we could call the Van Sante crisis, which 
circled around the question of lawful authority within church and order.*! “It is 
mainly because of his relationship, his friendship with Van Sante, and the fact 
that he agrees with his ideas that we find Father Maltha unsuitable to even 


29 PAOD 4777, Letter of Clemens Suermondt, assistant of the master of the Dominican 
Order, to provincial Teeuwen, 28-04-1946 and his reply of 06-05-1946. 

30 Letter of Piet Struik to the author of this article, 28-08-2004. 

31 Marit Monteiro, Gods Predikers. Dominicanen in Nederland 1795-2000 (Hilversum, 2008), 
pp. 203-212. 
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teach the a-b-c to the friars,” is what provincial Basil Schaab (1880-1956) had 
his assistant write to the assistant of the master of the Order in May 1933.32 As 
a result, Maltha was transferred to Rome, where he taught at the Angelicum for 
more than a decade, taking his revenge by proving to be an orthodox and trust- 
worthy Preacher. Meanwhile Van Sante had already been shipped off to the 
German province. He had greatly embarrassed his superiors by his booklet on 
authority and his role as spiritual director of a student union called Heemvaart. 
He had not only challenged the clerical structure of authority and leadership 
within the Dominican ranks, but also within the Dutch Church province. 

Van Sante had entered the Dutch Province in 1919. He was born in Belgium, 
where in 1921 he was sentenced to death by default on account of desertion 
during World War 1. During the Great War he had sided with the Flemish 
nationalists of the Vlaamse Frontbeweging (Flemish Front Movement), who 
revolted against the Walloon supremacy in the Belgian army. On the orders of 
one of the leading Flemish nationalists, the priest Cyriel Verschaeve (1874- 
1949), he had deserted the army. Among the Dutch noviciate, his war record 
commanded respect from his fellow novices who considered him to be a ‘man 
of war’ ('oorlogsman'). In spite of an age difference of about six years Van Sante 
easily associated with youngsters and knew how to win their confidence. 
Because of his age, his past, and his Belgian origin he remained somewhat of 
an outsider in the Dutch Dominican community. By the end of the 1920s he 
had carved out the role of a prophetic leader, siding with the so-called angry 
young Catholics. These intellectuals and artists were inspired by the French 
Renouveau Catholique, started and led by the converts Léon Bloy (1846-1917) 
and Jacques Maritain (1882-1973), and challenged the ultramontane, devo- 
tional Catholicism cultivated and dominated by the clergy, as well as the social 
Catholicism which had underpinned the Catholic subculture since the end of 
the nineteenth century. They advocated new repertoires of personal and inner 
reform to counter the (in their opinion) self-satisfied and self-glorifying men- 
tality within the Dutch Roman Catholic community. 

Their opposition to the clericalized character of their confessional milieu 
was not merely induced by ideological differences, but also by social and eco- 
nomic factors. Since the opening of the Roman Catholic University in Nijmegen 
in 1923, the number of young Catholic intellectuals had increased. While trying 


32 Archief van het Generalaat van de Orde der Predikbroeders (GAOP) X111, 77132, letter of 
the vicar provincial Leo Kramer to the assistant of the master of the Order, Bernard 
Kuhlmann, 26-05-1933. The original Dutch text reads: “Vooral om zijn relatie, zijn vriend- 
schap en overeenstemming in ideeën met p.[ater] van Sante vinden wij pater Maltha al 
zou hij alléén maar 't a-b-c- aan de fraters onderwijzen, ongeschikt” 
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to make a living, this group was hampered by the preponderance of clerics 
and religious in their prospective professional domains such as education or 
the media.?? This competition also explains the intensity of their criticism 
of the secular and regular clergy and their plea for a more stringent separation 
of spheres in order to confine the clerical range of action to the ecclesiastical 
domain. 

Nevertheless, the Dutch bishops unequivocally judged such criticism as 
inner-church anticlericalism and they expressly found fault with Van Sante. 
In their view, he tried to turn the tables on their authority, by encouraging 
Catholic students to take it upon themselves to support the clergy. In response, 
Van Sante characterized the hierarchy as morally frail and failing in its prin- 
cipal role. In his booklet on authority, specifically meant for the intellec- 
tual Catholic laity, Van Sante carefully analyzed the theological foundations 
and limits of authority. He relied on the uncontested authority of Thomas 
Aquinas when confirming the divine origin of authority, but insisting that 
the exercise of authority was left to mankind and therefore a delicate mat- 
ter. Van Sante thus implied that even rightfully exercised authority could 
be tyrannous or erroneous. Depending upon the specific circumstances, 
any rebellion against such an exercise of authority could therefore be a just 
cause.34 

This argument was, of course, contrary to the current views of lawful author- 
ity within the Dutch Church.35 Such authority rested principally with the bish- 
ops, who held power over their priests, who in turn controlled the laity. These 
hierarchical relations were said to mirror the God-given order of society. Yet 
the bishops had to acknowledge that this view of authority and religious lead- 
ership no longer remained unquestioned by all Catholics. In the bishops’ opin- 
ion, Van Sante had fuelled internal opposition to their lawful authority among 
his followers, especially within the student union called Heemvaart. Here, he 
not only profiled himself as a prophetic leader, but encouraged his disciples in 
their claims to religious influence opposed to the institutionalized authority of 


33 This competition is for instance explicitly mentioned by one of the representatives of the 
young Catholic intellectuals, the journalist and poet Anton van Duinkerken (WJ.M.A. 
Asselbergs, 1903-1968), in ‘De onherkenbare priester) De Gemeenschap. Maandschrift 7 
(1931), 382-386. 

34 R.K. van Sante, Gezag (Roermond, s.d. [1932]). 

35 Interestingly enough, Jacques Maritain qualified Van Sante’s point of view as individual- 
istic. This goes to show that the Renouveau Catholique represented various strands of 
thought with regard to questions of authority and leadership. Catholic Documentation 
Centre (Nijmegen), Archive Henri Bruning, nr. 520, Bruning to Van Sante, 14-03-1934. 
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the clergy. Therefore, the bishops no doubt welcomed his exile to the German 
province of Teutonia in April 1933.36 

The Van Sante crisis shows that Dominican provincial Schaab submitted to 
the opinions of the Dutch episcopate, concerned as he was for the reputation 
of his order in defending orthodoxy. Although a few of his brothers regarded 
some malcontent young intellectuals as perfect allies in the battle for a truly 
vigorous Christianity?" the provincial took disciplinary action against Van 
Sante. He thereby confirmed the classical hierarchical relations between clergy 
and laity and within the clergy itself, rejecting the prophetic alternative which 
Van Sante had carved out for himself and his devotees. This crisis allows us to 
see exactly what Van Sante and the angry young Catholics had in common. As 
mentioned before, as a Belgian ‘man of war’ Van Sante remained something of 
a foreigner within his own community, whereas the radical young Catholics 
were identified as newcomers among the Catholic intellectuals, being young 
and descending from the (lower) middle class.3® The generation of the grand 
old men of the nineteenth-century Catholic revival had been replaced by new 
torchbearers. Among them were university professors such as the Dominicans 
Jan-Benedict Kors (1885-1966), Reginald Jansen (1879-1947), Piet Kreling (1888— 
1973), and Bernard Molkenboer (1879-1948), who had not been spared by the 
radicals. They undoubtedly bore the stamp of the inner-church struggle against 
theological modernism and the rather laborious position-finding of Catholicism 
confronted with modernity: introvert and cautious on the one hand, yet thor- 
oughly self-satisfied and even self-glorifying on the other hand. Meanwhile, 
the generation to which Van Sante belonged had to stand waiting, not resign- 
ing themselves to the demands of obedience and silence but probing new, pro- 
phetic foundations for their claim to religious leadership. Whereas the existing 
structures of power rested upon seniority and status among the clergy, Van 


36 Ben van Raaij, ‘Geloof als kritiek. De katholieke studentenbeweging Heemvaart, 1920— 
1935, in Jaarboek van het KDC 1989 (1990), pp. 11-41, there p. 36. See also Jan Brabers, 
‘Radicale studenten in de Vox Carolina) Jaarboek Numaga 50 (2003), pp. 40-53, there p. 51, 
who suggests that political motives played a part in the exile of Van Sante, whose nation- 
alistic fervor was appreciated as a form of fascism. There is no evidence for such suspi- 
cions on the part of provincial Schaab. 

37 I discuss these relations in ‘Catholic Intellectual Elites in the Netherlands: Fruitful and 
Vulnerable Alliances during the Interbellum, in Religious Institutes and Catholic Culture 
in ıgth- and 20th-Century Europe, ed. Urs Altermatt, Jan De Maeyer, and Franziska Metzger 
(Louvain, 2014), pp. 23-29. See also Mathijs Sanders, ‘Dominicus in de Jazz Age. Cas 
Terburg en de Nederlandse katholieke jongeren rond 1925, ZL 5 (2006), 43-60. 

38 Van Raaij, ‘Geloof als kritiek’ (see above, n. 36). 
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Sante adopted a rigorously ascetic life-style. This certainly was in keeping with 
the monastic traits of the Dominican identity, which were heavily debated 
within the Dutch Province in the 1920s and 1930s, but his self-presentation also 
challenged the somewhat complacent clerical culture among the Dominicans 
and the internal balance of power.?? 

As a priest Van Sante too was an alter Christus, but he presented his radical 
way of life inspired by the Gospel as an explicit renunciation of the customary, 
even bourgeois privileges of the clergy. This proved to be a criticism of the exist- 
ing clerical culture, which underpinned the structure of authority in the Catholic 
community. According to Van Sante, the clergy themselves were to blame for the 
loss of prestige and respect they endured from fellow Catholics. Had they con- 
centrated on their core role within the church itself, instead of competing for 
political and social influence in order to acquire hegemony over ethics and edu- 
cation in society, they would not have risked losing the esteem of their flock. Van 
Sante tried to set a counter example, inspired by Christ himself who willingly 
died for what He believed in. If people considered this radical religious life style 
to be totalitarian, it could not be helped, for “[I]f people are willing to give up 
their life for the ideal of Lenin or Hitler or Mussolini, why not give up our lives 
for the ideal of Christ, in order to revive his ideal for millions of people whom he 
assured that they would find peace of mind if they would turn to Him?”4° 

In spite of this deliberate attempt to downplay the potential political 
dimensions of his position as a regular priest, Van Sante’s religious radical- 
ism did not remain free from political dimensions after his exile to Germany. 
Among other factors, contacts with the Dutch national-socialist Anton 
Mussert led the German provincial to expel Van Sante from his province by 
the end of 1937. After that, his wanderings in the Netherlands, France, Belgium, 
and Germany started, as he sought to find a benefice. His correspondence 
with his followers testifies to his attempts to ally himself with clerics and lay 
fellow Catholics of a national-socialist orientation, convinced as he was that 
this ideology would prevail in Europe. Although he was well aware of its anti- 
religious tendencies, he was convinced that the national-socialist ideology 


39 Monteiro, Gods Predikers (see above, n. 31), pp. 304-314. 

40 Catholic Documentation Centre (Nijmegen), archive H.W.M. van Bommel, nr. 35, circular 
addressed to his dear brothers (‘Dierbare Broeders’), Walberberg (Germany), 05-01-1934. 
(Orig. “[A]ls mensen zelfs hun leven geven voor het ideaal van Lenin, van een Hitler of 
van een Mussolini, zouden wij dan ons leven niet geven om het ideaal van Christus te 
doen leven en herleven in millioenen, tot dewelke hij toch gezegd heeft, dat ze, als ze tot 
Hem komen, rust zullen vinden voor hunnen harten?”). 
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merely condemned clerical dominance in Catholic culture and not Christian 
tenets as such. His attempts were to no avail in the end; he died in exile and 
was mourned by his much-diminished group of disciples. The Dominican 
Maltha was one of them, who in 1984 even described Van Sante as a liberation 
theologian.*? 

What is relevant to this article is the manner in which Van Sante fash- 
ioned his religious leadership. This elucidates the repertoire of those who - for 
reasons of age, formal status, or gender — are barred from the existing power 
structures in the church. Van Sante opted for an uncompromising Imitatio 
Christi, realizing that this would not bring only positive evaluations. In fact, he 
exploited the martyrdom it entailed, explicitly paralleling his position to that 
of the medieval mystics, who by then were revered for their visionary qualities 
yet had been decried as heretics in their own times.*? This parallel, of course, 
served the same purpose as his identification with Christ; namely to invert acts 
of submission, asceticism, and humility into prerequisites for a rightful claim 
to authority based on obedience to a higher source of power than earthly supe- 
riors. This inversion, moreover, proved to be gendered as well, as it challenged 
existing definitions of Christian manliness. Rigid asceticism was said to under- 
pin a true Christian masculinity and was contrasted with the patriarchal mas- 
culinity of the clergy, which was said to have lost its spiritual vigour in the 
quest for worldly power.** At this point, the religious radicalism of Van Sante 
coincided with the non-conformism of the angry young Catholics, who associ- 
ated their vital virility with dynamism, a creative urge, and power of imagina- 
tion, in opposition to the seemingly complacent or even spineless attitude of 
the leading clerics.* 


41 See for instance Catholic Documentation Centre (Nijmegen), Archive Henri Bruning, nr. 
1468, letters of Van Sante to his disciple Willy Hillebrandt. 

42 In the internal information bulletin of the Dutch Dominican province, Bulletin, 19 
(1984), 83. 

43 Rechtvaardiging van pater Raymund van Sante predikbroeder, door vele bevriende stu- 
denten uit de Nederlanden (Nijmegen, 1933), pp. 12-13. 

44 [elaborated this point in “Men of their times": Repertoires of Catholic manliness in the 
Netherlands in 1920s and 1930s, paper presented to the workshop Dieu changea de sexe, 
Gent, 3-5 January 2008. 

45 Anton van Duinkerken, Hedendaagsche ketterijen, 2nd ed. (Bussum, 1943 [1929]), pp. 33- 
36. Cf. Erica van Boven, ‘De viriele generatie van 1918, Tijdschrift voor Nederlandse Taal- en 
Letterkunde 117 (2001), 109-132. See also Hugh McLeod, ‘Varieties of Anticlericalism in 
Later Victorian and Edwardian England, in Anticlericalism in Britain c. 1500-1914, ed. 
N. Aston and M. Cragoe ( Stroud, 2000), pp. 198-220, there pp. 201-208. 
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Subsequent dissatisfaction with the clericalised nature of the Catholic subcul- 
ture seemed at first somewhat subdued by the threat and actual outbreak of 
the war. Yet, by the beginning of the 1950s a certain degree of unrest in the 
Dutch parishes could not be ignored. Modern sociological surveys and statisti- 
cal materials fuelled the opinion that an increasing number of Catholics actu- 
ally turned their back on the church.^9 Perhaps even more worrying was the 
insight that a substantial percentage of believers still conformed to existing 
religious practices, while quickly losing their inner conviction.^? Experienced 
parish priests among the Dominicans pleaded for adaptation of the study cur- 
riculum of their younger brothers, in order to ensure the durability of clerical 
leadership within the church at a local level.^9 Some of their brethren, how- 
ever, judged the unrest among the faithful quite differently, questioning the 
explicitly clerical nature of authority within the church. 

Although the Dominicans by then did not challenge the premise of clerical 
authority, they had to come to terms with what came to be known as 'the hour 
of the laity' (‘het uur van de leken’). In fact, by the beginning of the 1950s the 
laity actually entered the ecclesiastical arena as a party to reckon with in the 
strife between the secular and regular clergy over parishes and pastoral care. 
The Dominicans became well aware of this lay influence during the conflict 
over the chapel of their convent in Huissen.?? This chapel was closed in January 
1952 by order of the Archbishop of Utrecht, Joannes de Jong (1885-1955), who 
wanted to put an end to the competition experienced by the local secular 
clergy. Thereupon residents of this village in Gelderland reopened the chapel 
by force on the evening of 5 January. ‘Dutch force way into church' read the 
headline of the international edition of Life magazine that week, with appro- 
priate illustrations. What these faithful did not know was that the closing 
of the chapel had been already agreed in 1938 by the archbishop and the 
Dominicans, who were compensated for their loss with two new parishes. As 
the closure took effect, the Catholics in Huissen were completely unaware of 
this previous arrangement. Yet, they did not defer to the archbishop, but instead 


46  ‘Hoeis het gesteld met de katholiciteit in Nederland aan de vooravond van 1953?, brochure 
published for Saint Willibrord Sunday, 27-10-1952, cited by Jan Jacobs, Nieuwe visies op een 
oud visioen. Een portret van de Sint Willibrord Vereniging 1948-1998 (Nijmegen, 1998), p. 72. 

47 See the contributions to Onrust in de zielzorg, ed. H. Boelaars et al. (Utrecht, 1950). 

48 PAOD 4397, records of the meeting of parish priests 1950-1951. 

49 Amore extensive description of this conflict and its outcome is to be found in Monteiro, 
Gods Predikers (see above, n. 31), pp. 428-430. 
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directed forceful appeals to Rome, not only on their own behalf, but for the 
Dominicans as well. They insisted that the Preachers should not be treated 
simply as assistants to the secular clergy. With this argument they underpinned 
the core of the protests of the Dominicans themselves, who underlined that as 
regular priests they had a specific autonomous identity, calling, and sphere of 
apostolic action, and refused to end public worship in their convent chapel. 
Such pleas, to a certain extent, echoed the monastic self-presentation before 
World War 11 of Dominicans like Van Sante. Although the Preachers certainly 
did not venerate Van Sante as the heroic martyr he remained in the eyes of his 
disciples, his legacy proved to be fruitful for reconsiderations of the ecclesiasti- 
cal structures of authority. In 1957, for instance, the Dominican Steef Kreijkamp 
(1917-1984) brought up the subject of authority in a lecture before an audience 
of ecumenically-minded Catholic intellectuals, posing the question: What has 
happened to authority and obedience over the past fifty years?5° Since 1948 
Kreijkamp had been the editor-in-chief of De Bazuin (‘The Trumpet’). He trans- 
formed this apologetic, doctrinally correct, magazine into a critical periodical, 
which came to serve as a platform for dialogue among Catholics concerning 
church and society without, in the end, taking church doctrine and ethics as the 
absolute norm for judging social and cultural changes.°! In his 1957 lecture, 
Kreijkamp compared pre-war conceptions of authority and obedience in the 
Catholic subculture with those of the totalitarian regimes of the inter-war 
period.?? In this context, he labelled the form of authority to which Van Sante 
was forced to yield as totalitarian. After the war, Kreijkamp continued, such 
conceptions of authority gave way to the weight of personal conscience and 
responsibility. Some Catholics had trouble handling this shift, whereas others 
embraced the new views on obedience and authority that respected the role of 
the personal conscience which, after all, God had engraved in the human heart. 
Priests like Kreijkamp, who tried to equip the laity for a more prominent role 
in their church, endorsed this shift uncompromisingly. As editor of De Bazuin, 
Kreijkamp was in an excellent position to equip his intellectual readership for 
a reconciliation of their faith with modern views on religion and religious 


50 “Iser de afgelopen vijftig jaar iets gebeurd op het terrein van gezag en gehoorzaamheid? 
is the leading question of his lecture entitled ‘Law and Conscience’ for the Nijmegen 
branch of the St. Willibrord Vereniging (Saint Willibrord Association), 21-02-1957, Archief 
Sint Willebrord (Berg en Dal) records of 18-10-1956 to 02-07-1959. 

51 See for the history of this periodical and the involvement of the Dominicans: Monteiro, 
Gods Predikers (see above, n. 31), pp. 431-435. 

52 “Weten geweten, record of the lecture of Kreijkamp for the Nijmegen division of the Saint 
Willibrord Association, 21-02-1957, in its private archive, records of the period 18-10-1956 
to 02-07-1959. 
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responsibility. His ambitious agenda, however, met with resistance on the part 
of the general council of the Order. This resistance put the council of the Dutch 
Province in an awkward position, yet demonstrated that an open-minded and 
even prophetic Dominican periodical was, in the Roman view, a contradiction 
in terms. Moreover, conflicts over the content of De Bazuin and the contribu- 
tions by lay authors on religious matters show that the issue of how far the laity 
could be equipped for greater responsibility in religious matters had still not 
been settled. With respect to the role of De Bazuin, the Dutch Dominicans 
proved to be divided into two camps. This goes to show that, to some extent, 
the editors themselves were outsiders in their own community. Kreijkamp pas- 
sionately pleaded for de-clericalization of the periodical, whereas the provin- 
cial council held on to the idea that the laity still required clerical guidance 
when trying to fathom theological disputes. Kreijkamp took his leave as editor 
and left the Order in 1964, disappointed by what he thought was a presumptu- 
ous clerical attitude on the part of the Dominicans. 

His departure did not put an end to the controversy over De Bazuin, since 
the new and much younger editors, appointed in 1964, continued to work in 
Kreijkamp’s candid vein. In 1965 provincial Frans van Waesberge (1911-1987) 
therefore found himself forced to travel to Rome to defend an article which, 
according to his superiors, had put papal authority in perspective just a bit too 
much. The provincial, sensitive to the high-spirited atmosphere generated by 
the recently-closed Vatican Council had caused, tried to explain that the article 
testified to a reasonable frankness in religious matters endorsed by the major- 
ity of the Dutch Catholics. Roman Church officials, however, censored it as 
inadmissibly liberal. Such free-thinking was inevitably — as was the case here — 
associated with the character of Dutch society which, in Rome, was perceived 
as Protestant. The master of the Dominican Order, Aniceto Fernandez (1895- 
1981), lectured Van Waesberge by letter on ecclesiastical power relations.” 
Without thinking twice, the Dutch provincial took a plane to Rome for an offi- 
cial audience with his master-general, as well as with Pope Paul vi. He recog- 
nized the Roman impatience with the Dutch Dominicans, which in part 
seemed aggravated by the progressive stance of the Dutch bishops and their 
advisors during the Vatican council. Friction over De Bazuin finally came to an 
end when the periodical was made independent in 1967.54 


53 PAOD 6226, letter by Fernandez to Van Waesberge, 30-11-1965; ibid., letters of Fernandez’s 
(Dutch) assistant Chr. Vijverberg to Van Waesberge, 13-11-1965 and 08-12-1965. 

54 Cf. Joan Hemels, Een blad van een boom, De Bazuin 60 (1977), 2-3 and Nico Versluis, 
‘Tussen kerk en wereld. De Bazuin tussen 1947 en 1967: van weekblad voor geloofsverkon- 
diging naar podium en vrijplaats voor kritische katholieken, De Bazuin (20-12-1991), 13-18. 
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The case of De Bazuin itself testifies to the post-war development of pro- 
phetic alternatives among the Dominicans in two respects. First and foremost 
the periodical can be regarded as a prophetic alternative in itself, putting forth 
a specific discourse on religious renewal from a modern pulpit with an impres- 
sive reach. This discourse revolved around changes in the appreciation of the 
relationship between God and man, eventually leading to re-evaluations of 
the relations between the clergy, as God's representatives, and the laity. While 
trying to bridge gaps between the ecclesiastical context and the wider pub- 
lic sphere the periodical focused on the spirit of the Gospel as the core of 
Christianity. Secondly, De Bazuin emphatically advocated a leading role for the 
laity within their church. To a certain extent this plea resembled Van Sante’s 
claim to the specific mission of Catholic intellectuals to support and correct 
the clergy. Yet, whereas Van Sante and his followers aimed their criticism at 
particular segments of the clergy, under Kreijkamp’s direction De Bazuin 
drew attention to the outdated character of the existing power structures of 
the church. The discourse in De Bazuin accordingly highlighted the flaws of the 
institution within which secular and regular priests had to function. 


The Search for an Authentic Christianity in ‘the Province of 
Tomorrow’ 


The influence of De Bazuin on the generation of Dominicans who entered the 
Order in the 1950s should not be underestimated. In the following decade they 
attempted to forge new prophetic alternatives to the existing and enduring 
clerical power structure, based on a distinct religious identity. In their view, 
De Bazuin was an exemplary and prestigious Dominican project. The editors, 
Kreijkamp and his colleague Jan Nieuwenhuis (b. 1924), grew to be their heroes 
on account of their free and forthright journalism, which did not shrink from 
any subject considered touchy in the Catholic subculture. What they wrote 
about, sharply contrasted with the official neo-Thomist programme of study 
that the young Preachers had to complete. The latter realized that they had to 
develop a feel for the spirit of their times but, in their opinion, their formal 
studies did not sufficiently equip them in this respect. Most professors still 
held on to the teachings of Saint Thomas, under the guidance of regent Andreas 
Maltha, who had rehabilitated himself as an orthodox Thomist and tried to 
safeguard the classical curriculum, untouched by the post-war wave of existen- 
tialism, or by the nouvelle théologie which pervaded the pages of the Bazuin. 
Kreijkamp and Nieuwenhuis, in contrast, explicitly encouraged the Dominicans 
among De Bazuin's readership to reconsider their identity and the objective of 
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their order in the light of the changing times. Instead of being guardians of 
Thomist orthodoxy, they should turn into ‘spiritual freethinkers, sensitive to 
the changes in society. 

Thus heartened, the coming generation of young Dominicans severely criti- 
cized what had become of the Dutch Province. At the provincial chapter of 
1960 they unequivocally distanced themselves from the ‘parish Province’ it 
now was. This was not at all what their founder Saint Dominic had visual- 
ized. Instead, they insisted that as religious they were exempt, and should 
develop more flexible forms of preaching in response to the needs of the faith- 
ful. While claiming to represent the ‘Province of tomorrow, they straightfor- 
wardly rejected parishes as inappropriate fields of work for Dominicans, whose 
principal calling should be preaching. Their criticism clearly turned on the 
discrepancy between the clerical and the monastic dimensions of Dominican 
identity. They opted for an emphasis on the latter, which should be nourished 
by activities other than pastoral care in the context of the parishes.” 

Their passionate plea can be recognized in the resolutions of the chap- 
ters of 1960 and 1965. Both chapters paid tribute to 'authenticity rather than 
to veritas, the motto which had embellished the provincial letterhead and 
other paraphernalia since the 1930s.59 Instead of the universal truth guarded 
by church authorities, they opted for this authenticity, which was said to be 
rooted in dialogue and democracy. Under the guidance of provincial Van 
Waesberge, the Dutch Dominicans profoundly redefined their identity and 
calling. Van Waesberge, who had entered the Order in the fateful year in 
which the decision to extradite Van Sante was made, was by no means a radi- 
cal innovator, but rather a supporter of moderate change in line with the 
policy of the Dutch bishops.5” Touched by the rhetoric of renewal and free- 
dom, however, he too was convinced that religious change was inevitable 
and tried, as did the episcopate, to put this renewal on the right road.5? His 
leitmotiv in evaluating the sometimes rather radical experiments regarding 
community life and professional projects proposed by his brethren was a 
confidence that anything which did not come from God would not survive in 
the long run. 


55 PAOD 4691, (marked by hand) appendix rr. See also Monteiro, Gods Predikers (see above, 
n. 31), PP. 499-502. 

56 Ibid. pp. 402-412. 

57 Cf. Luykx, ‘Erger dan de Reformatie?’ (see above, n. 28), pp. 67-88. 

58 Cf. James Kennedy, Nieuw Babylon in aanbouw (see above, n. 25), pp. 82-116, and see also 
McLeod, The Religious Crisis (see above, n. 26), p. 262, who emphasizes the persuasiveness 
of the "rhetoric of freedom" in this decade. 
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To some extent, history seemed to repeat itself at the beginning of the 1960s, 
as young Dominicans repudiated the self-satisfied and exalted self-image of 
their older brothers on account of their vow to a more authentic Christianity. 
As Van Sante had done 30 years earlier, they rebelled against worn patterns of 
authority and established hierarchies. Thomism quickly lost its monopoly in 
theology, the image of the Dominicans as heroic champions of the faith 
cracked. The world and ordinary life became privileged loci theologici, whereas 
clerical guidance in interpreting this world and this life was defined as presump- 
tuous and even delusional. The majority of the young ordained Dominicans 
swapped the certainty of being a privileged representative of God for a dia- 
logue over God's intentions for the world and insecurity over their role in 
His scheme.59 

The insecure character of the process of ecclesiastical renewal and their own 
part in it brought about a severe crisis of identity among the religious institutes, 
with the Dutch Dominicans no exception. Between 1966 and 1975 the Dutch 
Province lost one third of its membership. Officially, most of these men left for 
doctrinal reasons, arguing that they no longer felt able to function in a hierar- 
chically organized church which forced its rules and guidelines upon the faith- 
ful through the mediation of its personnel, the priests and the religious.9? In 
practice, many of them rejected the legal connection of priesthood and celi- 
bacy, as also by then did a majority of the Dutch Catholics, putting the relation- 
ship between the Dutch Catholic Church and the Universal Church under 
considerable strain.® In a similar vein, the provincial chapter of 1969 deliber- 
ated whether those who had left the Order should be definitely excluded from 
their brotherhood. Could the Order not continue the membership of married 
Dominicans? This question mirrors the generally high hopes in the Netherlands 
for the possibility of a married clergy, which pervaded the deliberations at the 
Pastoral Council as well. In fact the Dominicans almost split over the issue of 
the status of former members, which was removed from the agenda for their 
chapter. This, in turn, caused some Preachers to leave the Order. 


59 Monteiro, Gods Predikers (see above, n. 31) pp. 452-456 and pp. 499-507. 

60 Chris Anderson, ‘De ommuurde kerk, in Crisis van het ambt. Visies en verwachtingen van 
uitgetreden priesters (Hilversum, 1967), pp. 14-34; Wilfried Hensen, 'De breuk met de 
orthodoxie, in ibid., pp. 101-122. 

61 J.A. van Kemenade and J.M. van Westerlaak, Ambtscelibaat in een veranderende Kerk: 
resultaten van een onderzoek naar alle priesters, diakens en subdiakens in Nederland [De 
kerk van morgen 6] (Nijmegen, 1969) and see also the account of the dispute concerning 
celibacy since 1963 by Anke Hoenkamp-Bisschops, Celibaat: varianten van beleving. 
Een verkennend onderzoek rond ambtscelibaat en geestelijke gezondheid (Baarn, 1991), 
pp. 18-30. 
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Those who stayed developed several survival strategies in a church province 
where the issues of celibacy and religious leadership certainly were not solved to 
everyone's satisfaction and proved to be the cause of further internal polarisation. 
This polarisation was intensified due to the policy of the Holy See, which was 
geared towards the restoration of clerical authority in the Dutch Church prov- 
ince. About one third of the remaining Dominicans dedicated themselves to a 
transformation of their calling of preaching. In their opinion, preaching should 
no longer be a clerical prerogative. In the church that they envisaged men and 
women, ordained or not, would serve as pastors because of their charismatic and 
prophetic qualities. The provincial chapters of the 1970s and 1980s proved to be 
indebted to this ideal of spiritual equality and shared responsibility, which they 
characterized as an alternative church (‘andere kerk’), in contrast to the official 
church that defended the privileged position of the ordained clergy.9? 

For the Dominicans, this alternative church reflected the spiritual mobility 
which they now recognized as the tradition of their order. Although this repre- 
sentation definitely stretches the historical roots and development of the 
Order, it also indicates that the Dutch Dominicans started to loosen their ties 
with the institutional church, relinquishing the privileges of their ministry 
while redefining their identity and calling in the modern and post-modern 
world. In this process their ambivalence towards the parishes they had served 
for so long did initially increase. By the beginning of 1980s they were ready to 
transfer responsibility for 'their' parishes to the bishops. However, fierce pro- 
tests by the local faithful eventually convinced them that these parishes could 
and indeed should remain refuges within the polarized Dutch church. Here, 
at grassroots level, the Dominicans found their female and male lay allies for 
the alternative religious community they envisaged. Here, the search for an 
authentic Christianity inspired the notions of authority and leadership which 
were publicized in the brochure Church and Ministry. 


Concluding Remarks 


During the twentieth century, established clerical authority was contested 
within the Dutch Dominican province by prophetic alternatives which were 


62 For the rather prominent role of the Familia Dominicana of Dominicans, Dominican 
Sisters and lay Dominicans in this process see my article 'Een dominicaanse familie 
zonder grenzen. Transformatie van dominicaanse identiteit of een utopie?, in Ons rake- 
lings nabij. Gedaanteveranderingen van God en geloof: ter ere van Edward Schillebeeckx, ed. 
M. Kalsky et al. (Zoetermeer, 2005), pp. 73-88. 
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rooted in more radical conceptions of Christianity. Whereas the support for 
such alternatives proved to be limited in the 1930s, it steadily grew from the 
19508. Those who resorted to such alternatives or were attracted by them fit the 
profile of outsiders to the existing power structures because of their age and 
status within the community. Their identity, their plausibility, and their influ- 
ence were at stake in the process of religious renewal to which they made a 
substantial contribution. As this process halted by the end of the 1960s, one 
third of the members of the Province took their leave. To be sure, not all of 
them supported a radical Christianity. Those who did perceived the church as 
an institute of power that controlled its workforce by obliging it to celibacy. 

Hugh McLeod is certainly right in stating that the substantial exodus of 
priests and religious hampered the Roman Catholic Church in re-enforcing its 
official teachings among the Catholics who had set their hopes on fundamen- 
tal changes. Yet, the case of the Dominicans illustrates that those who did not 
leave did not necessarily comply with these official teachings. Instead, some 
held on to more radical interpretations of Vatican 11 and tried to realize their 
conception of Christianity and religious leadership at grassroots level. In an 
attempt to remain credible representatives of a church that increasingly dis- 
played its uncompromising institutional strength and endurance they tried to 
put the role of the clergy into perspective by developing charismatic and pro- 
phetic styles of leadership in contrast to the official clerical repertoire endorsed 
by church authorities in Utrecht and Rome. While claiming on one hand to 
be exempt from the existing ecclesiastical power structure, on the other they 
attempted to transform their parishes into pastoral and spiritual sanctuaries 
for those who objected to the official church and its representatives. This 
development epitomizes the paradox of a radical and sometimes even anti- 
institutional Christianity realized within the bosom of the church itself. This 
paradox explains the swift and severe official rejection of the brochure Church 
and Ministry which, in turn, clearly shows that the Universal Church does not 
have a strong tradition of coping with loyal opposition from within its own 
ranks.63 The brochure has been characterized as the swansong of the Dutch 
Dominicans. However, I would argue that it is the swansong of the regular 
clergy in the Dutch Church province. As their share in parochial responsi- 
bilities has slowly but surely diminished since the 1990s, so has their room to 
manoeuvre away from the established ecclesiastical structures when visualiz- 
ing forms of religious leadership. 


63 McDonough and Bianchi, Passionate Uncertainty (see above, n. 4), have also argued this 
point convincingly. 
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